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Art.  I.  1.  Lectures  an  the  Church  of  England^  delivered  in  London^ 
March y  1840.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Neilk,  M.  A.,  Minister  of 
St.  Jude’s  Church,  Liverpool.  8vo,  pp.  110.  Klatchard  and 
Son. 

2.  Christianity  against  Coercion  ;  or  Compulsory  Churches  Unscrip- 
tural  and  Antichristian:  a  Lecture  delivtred  on  Wedne.sdayy  March 
25,  1840,  at  the  reguest  of  the  Evangelical  Voluntary  Church  Associa^ 
tion,  in  Freemason's  Hall.  By  Gkorok  Kedkord,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
12ino.  pp.  47.  Ward  and  Co. 

3.  Riiihtcousness  Exalteth  a  Natum  :  a  Lecture  an  Church  Extension 
(partly  in  reply  to  Mr.  ArNeile),  delivered  in  the  Weigh  House 
Chapely  London,  on  Friday  Evening,  April  24,  1840.  By  T.  Bin- 
NEY.  J2ino.  pp.  40,  Jackson  and  Walford. 


T^IIE  more  zealous  defenders  of  our  Established  Church  have 
^  betrayed  a  j^reat  deficiency  of  wisdom  for  some  time  past. 
They  have  shown  themselves  bad  judjres  of  times  and  seasons. 
They  have  not  known  when  to  speak  or  when  to  be  silent ;  and 
their  speaking,  when  they  have  determined  to  make  themselves 
heard,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  anythin^r  rather  than  the 
utterances  of  discretion.  Some  two,  or  perhaps  three  years  since, 
there  was  a  considerable  disposition  evinced  by  some  Dissenters  in 
Enjrland,  to  rest  upon  their  arms  awhile,  and  in  some  dejrree  to 
suspend  the  mode  of  controv'ersy  which  took  them  so  often  to 
Downing  Street  and  St.  Stephen’s.  These  moderate  nien,  as 
they  were  called,  were  far  from  concluding  that  the  points  at 
issue  between  us  and  the  Church  of  England  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  out  of  sight  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  never  more 
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(taiUfied  conccrninj^  the  importance  of  those  questions,  and  the 
duty  of  laboring  to  make  the  arguments  for  the  better  CJiiise  more 
and  more  familiar  to  our  whole  people.  Still, ^  if  the  friends  of 
the  hierarchy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  were  then  sufficiently  visible,  they  might  certainly  have 
made  some  return,  though  we  cannot  say  for  exactly  how  long, 
toward  that  state  of  dignified  repose  which  had  so  long  fallen  to 
them,  but  which  had  Wn  somew  hat  rudely  broken  in  upon  liy 
recent  events.  Folly,  how’ever,  caine  in  the  place  of  w’isdom. 
Moderation  was  interpreted  as  weakness.  The  disposition 
evinced  to  prosecute  the  controversy  wdth  more  calmness,  deli¬ 
beration,  and  circumspection,  was  eagerly  proclaimed  as  the  sign 
of  exhaustion  and  defeat  The  moment,  accordingly,  that  should 
have  been  characterized  by  conciliation,  w'as  at  once  and  eagerly 
seized  as  the  most  felicitous  juncture  for  aggression.  From  that 
day  the  extravagancies  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance  and  ambition 
have  been  forced  upon  us  wdth  new  spirit  from  all  points. 

The  church-extension  scheme  of  the  north,  was  then  made  to 
spread  itself  southw’ard.  The  fame  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  put  into 
requisition  for  this  object.  Plans  the  most  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  preposterous  on  that  subject,  w’ere  gravely  propounded,  day 
after  day,  in  our  metropolis.  The  intellect  of  all  men  opposed  to 
these  plans, — that  of  the  gravest  philosophers  and  the  most  pro¬ 
found  sUitesmen  not  excepted, — was  blown  upon  by  the  reverend 
orator  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  tone,  wdiich  seemed  as  though 
meant  to  proclaim  to  the  very  stars  that  nothing  more  than  the 
breath  of  his  eloquence  could  possibly  be  needed  to  scatter  all 
opposition  as  the  chafiT,  to  be  no  more  heard  of  for  ever.  It  is 
true  there  w^as  a  strange  disparity  between  the  might  of  all 
this  pretension,  and  the  weakness  of  the  orator’s  own  performance. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  a  little  amusing  to  perceive  how  small  a  man 
on  such  topics  it  really  was,  w’ho  had  assumed  these  airs  of  lofty 
8i*orn  in  reference  to  our  country  and  our  times — our  ‘  age  of 
*  little  men  and  little  measures  *!  If  loudness  and  boldness  could 
have  done  the  work,  done  it  surely  w'ould  have  been  ;  but  these 
are  qualities  which  have  no  necessary  alliance  w  ith  w  isdom  of  any 
kind,  and  in  this  connexion  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  the 
tendency  of  our  divine  to  pour  scorn  on  the  capacities  of  other 
men,  wnis  in  strict  proportion  with  his  inability  to  take  any  just 
measurement  of  his  own.  But  w’ho  cared  for  that  ?  Did  he  not 
denounce  voluntaryism  as  a  novelty,  as  a  vulgar  fraud,  and  its 
abettors  as  a  mixture  of  the  driveller  and  the  rogue — and  should 
not  a  man  be  applauded  for  that?  Aye,  verily — and  applauded 
be  w’as,  as  though  voices,  no  less  than  gunjww  der,  w  ere  meant  to 
^nd  roofs  into  the  air !  \V  e  can  assure  our  friends  of  the 
rAtablished  Church,  that  there  were  some  ‘pious’  Dissenters 
who  witnessed  this  display  of  moderation,  and  w'ere  very  much 
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edified  at  the  sig^lit  Since  the  first  exhibition  in  Hanover 
Rooms,  the  spirit  of  that  scene  has  been  everywhere  manifest. 
Not  only  are  church-rates  to  be  upheld,  but  eflforts  have  been 
made  to  enforce  that  impost  on  grounds,  which,  if  acted  upon  ' 
consistently,  would  annihilate  every  vestige  of  popular  freedom, 
and  substitute  the  despotism  of  the  throne  in  its  place.  Our 
people  are  everywhere  liable  to  be  slandered,  insulted,  WTonged,  and 
plundered  if  they  venture  any  show'  of  opposition  to  this  exaction. 
Not  content  with  her  hard  measure  to  Jones  of  Llannon,  it  appears 
to  be  the  determination  of  our  amiable  mother,  that  the  blood  of 
John  Thorogood  shall  be  also  upon  her  skirts.*  With  the 
more  rigorous  enforcement  of  church-rates,  has  come  the  bolder 
announcement,  and  the  w'ider  diifusion  of  the  Oxford  Popery ; 
the  arrogant  pretences  of  the  clergy  on  the  matter  of  popular 
education ;  the  insolent  crusjide  on  the  subject  of  church-exten¬ 
sion  ;  the  manifest  disposition  to  pursue  a  retrograde  course  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  equal  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and  h'lstly, 
this  second  aggressive  movement  from  the  Hanover  Rooms,  the 
results  of  which  we  have  before  us  in  the  published  lectures  of 
Mr.  M’Neile. 

Now  has  the  Church  of  England  gained  anything  by  this 
policy  ?  We  think  she  is  beginning  herself  to  see  that  slie  has 
not.  Her  opponents  have  been  cliallenged,  not  merely  to  an 
examination  of  her  outworks,  but  to  a  scrutiny  of  her  very  foun¬ 
dations  ;  and  all  this  with  the  advanUige  of  appearing  to  act 
purely  on  the  defensive.  As  the  result,  we  speak  with  confidence 
when  we  say,  that  we  consider  the  principles  opposed  to  all  state- 
establishments  of  religion,  as  having  made  greater  way  upon  the 
popular  mind  in  this  country  during  the  last  three  years,  than 
during  any  similar  space  of  time  in  our  history.  Our  compara¬ 
tive  indifference  to  the  temporary  fate  of  public  questions  h:is 
been  an  indifference  in  appearance  only.  The  principles  which 
make  our  grievances  what  they  are,  were  never  so  w'ell  under- 
stoiMl  by  us  as  now ;  and  we  were  never  more  free  from  misgiv¬ 
ing  as  to  their  ultimate  efficiicy  to  sw'eep  away  every  vestige  of 
barbarism  of  which  we  complain.  This  confidence,  too,  we  owe, 
in  great  part,  to  the  necessity  which  has  been  laid  upon  us  to 
prosecute  this  great  controversy,  and  to  prosecute  it  to  its  very 
root  It  is  prejudice,  proscription,  and  injustice,  not  religion. 


*  It  ennnot  be  published  too  widely,  that,  adinitLini^  it  to  have  been  the 
act  of  John  Thorogood  to  have  placed  himself  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  by 
pleading  the  invalidity  of  the  rate — there  ntiU  rented  with  that  court  the  optwn 
to  take  the  goodn  of  John  Thorogood,  or  to  send  him  to  prison.  In  choosing 
the  lal ter  alternative,  and  persisting  in  it,  that  court  has  hitlierto  pursued  the 
Course  of  a  wanton  torturer,  and  should  John  Thorogood  die  under  its  hands, 
the  gtiilt  of  murder  will  be  there. 
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truth,  or  humanity,  that  may  be  in  danger  from  discussion.  W  e 
mean,  tlien,  to  say,  that  during  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  the 
praise  of  self-government  belongs  to  Dissenters,  much  more  than 
to  their  opponents,  and  that  the  result  has  been  an  unprece¬ 
dented  advance  of  Dissenting  nrinciples. 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  this  more  cautious  policy  has  been 
indulged  too  far ;  and  w'e  must  confess  that  w'e  know  not  how  to 
exonerate  the  body  of  Deputies  from  the  charge  of  a  criminal 
negligence  in  not  having  adopted  means  to  secure  a  complete  and 
effective  reply  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  M’Neile.  Having  taken 
this  duty  upon  them  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  was 
natural  for  our  churches  to  confide  in  the  s<ime  body  to  make 
a  similar  arrangement  in  the  present  case.  We  hear  nothing, 
however,  of  any  such  arnmgement  as  having  been  made,  nor 
have  we  heard  anything  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  thought 
hufbcient  to  justify  this  unexpected  course.  We  only  know,  that  if 
nothing  further  be  done,  an  occasion  for  vindicjiting  our  principles 
and  practice,  and  of  instituting  a  free  examination  of  those  of  our 
opponents,  much  more  favorable  than  is  likely  soon  to  occur 
again,  has  been  lost.  Bodies  which  do  not  the  work  expected 
from  them,  are  in  such  cases  worse  than  useless,  as  they  naturally 
prevent  others  from  doing  it.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  we 
think  our  old  organizations  had  better  be  altogether  broken  up,  if 
they  are  not  found  capable  of  moving  with  the  promptitude  and 
energy  required  by  the  altered  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  M*Neile’s  lectures  are  six  in  number,  and  we  scarcely 
need  remind  our  readers  that  they  were  delivered,  in  common 
with  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Christian  influence  Society.  The  first  lec¬ 
ture  is  occupied,  for  the  greater  part,  with  discussions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Preliminary,  however,  to 
this  discussion,  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  means  to  demon- 
strute  the  Mundamentally  scriptural  *  character  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  present  perilous 
imition  of  that  Church,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  real  or 
apparent  abandonment  of  this  high  ground  of  defence  on  the  part 
of^  her  advocjites.  But  the  w’riter  does  not  proceed  beyond  his 
third  page,  without  involving  both  himself  and  his  readers  in  no 
little  difficulty  by  his  assumption  of  this  ground  ;  for  it  seems  that 
easy  as  it  is  to  show  the  scriptural  character  of  the  Established  Church 
as  a  whole,  there  is  scarcely  a  jwirt  of  it  about  w'hich  Churchmen 
themselves  should  be  expected  to  be  of  one  mind.  It  is,  it  seems, 
Uie  glory  of  her  articles,  that  they  may  be  signed  equally  ea:  aninio 
by  the  Calvinist  or  the  Arininian ;  and  a  great  beauty  of  her 
8\stem  in  other  respects,  that  wdiile  all  who  M’ould  minister  at 
her  altars  must  profess  to  aj)prove  of  every  thing  contained  in 
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the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  such 
persons  mean  what  they  say  on  that  subject,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ‘each  exercisinj/  his  own  judjriaont,’  makes  inwardly  his 
own  excentions,  and  that  the  tendency  to  make  exceptions  is  so 
strong,  that  it  is  didicult  to  fix  on  any  one  detail  or  for¬ 
mulary  about  which  the  siiid  subscribers  may  be  said  to  be 
agreed.  'Phey  all  protest,  both  by  what  they  say  and  what  they 
do,  against  exception  even  in  the  smallest  matters,  but  all  have 
their  exceptions  nevertheless,  and  commonly  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  Hx  upon  any  thin;r  to  which  ex¬ 
ception  is  not  made  !  We  must  confess  that  we  see  not  how  a 
system  of  which  this  may  be  said  can  be  shown  to  be — at  least  so 
far  as  its  effects  are  concerned,  either  scriptural  or  moral.  Can  that 
which  operates  over  so  larj^c  a  surface  as  a  bounty  upon  insincerity 
and  falsehood,  be  acceptable  to  him  w  ho  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  ?  W  e  have  no  w  ish  to  make  out  a  case  against  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Kstal>lished  Church  on  this  point,  but  if  they  have 
mana^^ed  to  conceal  these  enormities  from  themselves,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  assure  them  that  the  shrewd  men  of  the  w'orld 
around  them  are  not  at  all  deceived  in  this  matter.  Mr.  M’Neile 
may  |)rotest  against  suhmittinjj;  to  ‘  a  slavish  uniformity,*  but  these 
terms  describe  tlie  system  which  he  would  defend,  and  men  w  ho 
belong  to  it  cannot  in  consistency,  or  even  in  honesty,  harbor  the 
slightest  exce|)tion  to  it.  The  oblij^ation  restinjr  on  such  per- 
sons,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  merely  to  itae  the  Prayer  Book, 
but  to  ap|>rove  ex  animo  of  all  it  contains. 

Our  author’s  ^reat  object  in  the  first  lecture,  is  to  expound  the 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  word — church.  We  fire  told  that  in  its 
hij^hest  sense  it  means  ‘  the  body  of  Christ,*  the  whole  multitude 
to  be  ultimately  saved.  To  this  w^e  make  no  objection.  Rut  the 
second  exposition  of  the  term  states,  that  the  visible  society  w'hich 
(lod  w'as  pleased  to  institute  amonj^  men,  consisted  first  of  a  cir¬ 
cumcised  family,  enlarged  afterwards  to  a  circumcised  nation  ; 
and  that  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  has  consisted  of  baptized 
families,  which  have  enlarged  so  as  to  become  baptized  nations.  ^ 
That  circumcised  nation,  it  is  affirmed,  w'lis  the  visible  church, 
and  these  baptized  nations  are  visible  churches.  It  is  admitted 
that  thcvSe  visible  churches  may  include  ‘  the  proflif^acy  of  a  Ra- 
‘  rabbas,  and  the  deeper,  deadlier  hypocrisy  of  an  Annas  or  Caia- 
‘  phas but  on  the  j^round  that  such  characters  existed  in  the 
circumcised  nation  of  the  ,Jew\s,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  lle- 
deemer  commanded  his  disciples  to  baptize  ‘  nations,*  and  to 
introduce  all  they  could  find  to  the  w'cddinii^  feast,  ‘both  bad  and 
‘  ^ood,’  it  is  concluded  that  a  nation,  be  it  constituted  of  the  most 
depraved  of  the  species  to  never  so  j^reat  an  extent,  if  it  be  only 
a  baptized  nation,  is  to  be  rejj^arded  as  a  legitimate  portion  of  the 
visible  church  of  God !  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  true 
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church  constituted  of  old,  and  that  it  consists  still,  of  devout 
believers  only ;  but  the  visible  church  it  is  maintained  has  ever 
been  of  the  indiscriminate  compass  just  stated. 

Tlie  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  these  views  concerning 
the  proper  nature  of  the  church  of  Christ  consists,  as  we  have 
intimated,  of  an  assumed  analogy,  and  of  certain  arbitrary  inter¬ 
pretations  given  to  some  isolaten  and  parabolic  expressions.  ^  \\  e 
should  have  thought  that  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  on  so  important  a  subject,  the  plain  parts  of  the  siicred 
records  bearing  upon  it  would  have  been  the  special  object  of 
attention,  and  that  the  ascertained  meaning  of  these  would  have 
been  employed  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  of  the  more  doubt¬ 
ful.  But  the  reverse  of  this  method  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
M'Neile.  His  plan  has  been  to  select  such  passages  only  as 
might  be  made  to  receive  a  meaning  to  his  purpose,  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  plausibility  to  pass  for  argument  with  the  super¬ 
ficial  ana  the  unwary. 

We  do  not  say  that  he  has  really  meant  to  deceive  his  readers, 
but  certainly  the  course  which  he  has  pursued  is  precisely  that  w  hich 
we  should  have  expected  in  a  man  who  did  so  mean.  If  water 
baptism  should  suffice  to  constitute  a  Barabbas,  an  Annas,  or  a 
Caiapluis,  members  of  the  visible  church,  on  w  hat  authority  did 
Paul  command  the  Corinthians  to  put  away  from  among  them  the 
unclean  person,  and  then  again  to  receive  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  repentance,  and  only  upon  that  ground  ?  If  the  bad  and  the 
good,  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  were  in  this  sense  to  remain  to¬ 
gether  until  the  end,  how'  came  it  to  pass  that  the  first  churches 
were  of  a  complexion  to  justify  the  character  given  of  them  in 
the  apostolic  epistles  ?  'J'he  only  visible  churches  then  recog¬ 
nized  w’cre  described  as  composed  of  persons  ‘  sanctified  in  Christ 
‘Jesus,  and  called  to  be  saints;’  or  of  those  who  w’ere  regarded 
as  ‘  elect,  according  to  the  foreknow’ledge  of  God  the  Father,  unto 
‘obedience,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 
We  need  not  attempt  to  show  that  descriptions  to  this  effect  arc 
given  of  all  the  apostolic  churches.  If  w’e  find  any  thing  deserving 
the  name  of  exception,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
and  there  exception  occurs  as  calling  forth  the  most  striking  confir¬ 
mation  of  our  general  principle.  Let  any  man  read  the  addresses  of 
the  Saviour  U)  those  churches,  and  then  ask  himself  devoutly  whether 
he  who  so  spoke  could  possibly  have  intended  that  his  disciples 
should  re^rd  men,  though  as  profligate  as  Barabbas,  or  as  har¬ 
dened  in  hypocrisy  as  Annas  or  Caiaphas,  tis  being  in  any  sense 
members  of  his  church,  simply  because  they  had  been  baptized. 
If  lie  spoke  as  he  did  of  lukew  armness  only,  how'  would  he  have 
spoken  «if  such  offenders?  If  he  threatened  churches  w’ith  ex¬ 
tinction  because  they  did  not  bear  a  sufficiently  decided  protest 
against  evil,  w’hat  would  he  have  said  if  they  had  made  a  kind  of 
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boast  of  calling  all  men  Christians,  even  the  most  flagitious  of 
tlieir  race,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  talk  of  their  Imptism,  and  to 
make  their  own  boast  of  that  name  ? 

We  scarcely  need  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  novelty  in  the 
view  thus  taken  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  M'Neile;  and  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  very  profound.  There  were 
certain  worldly  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  making  Christianity 
national,  after  the  manner  of  Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  other 
false  systems  of  religion,  and  prejudice,  interest,  passion,  all  have 
prompted  men  to  devise  such  reasonings  as  they  might  in  support 
of  so  gainful  a  usage.  Never  was  greater  violence  done  to  any 
document,  than  has  been  done  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  tlie 
New  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  this  system.  Their  great 
aim  has  been  stiite  emolument  and  ecclesuistical  dominion,  as 
constituting  the  most  effective  engine  of  worldly  power.  Tlieir 
schemes  accordingly  have  been  spread  out  to  the  utmost  latitude. 
That  all  might  be  made  tribuUiry,  they  have  included  all.  Of 
such  extent  wiis  the  religious  system  which  prevailed  all  over 
Europe  about  three  centuries  since.  It  was  adapted  with  elabo¬ 
rate  forethought  to  enslave  both  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  availed 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  every  thing  strong  in  the  machinery  of  civil 
government,  and  of  every  thing  terrible  in  the  phantoms  of  su¬ 
perstition.  I'he  priest  served  the  civil  ruler,  and  the  civil  ruler 
served  the  priest ;  the  one  wielded  the  terrors  of  this  w'orld,  the 
other  wielded  the  terrors  of  the  next — and  by  joining  hands  they 
long  divided  a  cruel  empire  between  them.  The  roots,  accord- 
of  I^his  combination  of  power,  have  their  hold  deeply  in 
human  nature,  and  are  still  much  interwoven  with  the  social  system 
of  Europe.  The  axe,  however,  luis  already  fallen  once  and  again 
at  the  right  point,  and  wdll,  we  doubt  not,  continue  to  do  so,  until 
its  work  shall  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  M’Neile's  third  exposition  of  the  word  church,  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  separate  congregations  or  fraternities  of  believers  however 
small,  and  w'herever  convened,  is,  on  the  w’hole,  scriptural ;  but 
his  fourth  explanation  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  ‘  a  geographical 
‘  combination  ^  of  such  churches,  would  afford  us  matter  for  much 
more  discussion  than  comports  with  our  limits.  Here  the  whole 
question  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  and  of  that  com|)arative  novelty 
in  ecclesiasticcil  history — national  churches,  opens  upon  us.  On 
this  subject  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  in  Dr.  liedford's 
able  tract  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe. 

*  If  I  might  detain  you/  said  the  lecturer,  *  but  a  very  few  moments 
longer,  it  should  be  just  to  notice  two  statements  made  by  Mr.  M'Neile, 
which  ap{)eared  to  him  of  great  importiince,  and  which  were  received 
by  his  audience  with  enthusiastic  approbation. 

'  He  said  that  the  Dissenters*  theory  was,  that  the  elders  who  came 
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from  Ephesus  to  meet  Paul  at  Miletus,  were  the  independent  pastors 
of  so  many  inde|>endent  congregations,  or , words  to  that  effect.  Now 
I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  Dissenters*  theory  of  the  case  is  not  exactly 
sOf  but  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  at  Ephesus  formed  only  one 
church  in  that  city  ;  though  they  had  several  bishops,  and  perhaps 
many  deacons,  evangelists,  and  teachers,  and  that  all  the  office-bearers 
were  included  in  the  term  eldcr$,  Paul  is  said  to  have  sent  and  called 
the  elders  of  the  church.  But  our  thw)ry  shall  be  set  aside  that  we 
may  examine  that  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  which  seems  to  be,  that 
these  several  congregations,  perhaps  many,  had  only  one  episcopal  head, 
with  the  inferior  clergy  under  him. 

‘  Now  Mr.  M*Neile  greatly  triumphed  in  the  clever  dilemma  to 
which  he  thought  he  could  reduce  the  Dissenters,  by  supposing  that  if 
the  apostle  John  should  address  an  epistle  to  the  angel  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  church  of  London,  it  could  excite  nothing  but  doubt,  rivalry,  and 
contention  ;  ‘  but  if  it  came  directed  to  the  angel  of  the  church  at 
London,  we  (episcopalians)  should  know  at  once  where  to  send  it.* 
(Cheers  from  the  delighted  audinice,)  Of  course,  as  Mr.  M’Neile 
admits  of  one  bishop  over  many  churches,  and  London  contains  but 
one  lord  bishop,  the  messenger,  if  Mr.  M*Neile  had  been  that  messen- 
gt*r,  would  have  taken  it  at  once  to  Fulham  Palace,  and  all  the  dis¬ 
senting  bishops  might  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  privilege  of  perusing 
the  inspired  document.  | 

‘  But,  alas,  for  our  worthy  friend’s  theory,  it  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  Scripture,  even  in  reference  to  this  apparently  ingenious  and  adroit 
argument.  It  l<N>ked  astute — it  savored  of  biting  humor ;  but  there 
is,  after  all,  notliing  in  it.  If  the  lecturer  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
consult  his  Greek  Testament,  he  would  have  discovered  that  there 
wen»  umHjuivocally  mure  bishops  than  one  in  Ephesus.  St.  Paul,  in 
addri'ssing  them  on  that  very  occasion,  says,  ‘  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
and  to  alt  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops* 
(Acta  XX.  28) — i'T/(rxo<rooc — it  is  really  so.  There  were  evidently 
several,  jierhaps  many,  bisliops  at  Ephesus  ;  and  yet  according  to  Mr. 
M’Neile’s  theory,  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  one 
episcopal  su])erintendent  over  all  the  clergy,  even  if  Ephesus  had  betn 
as  populous  as  I^mdon,  and  the  congregations  of  Cliristians  as  numer¬ 
ous.  Now  according  to  Mr.  M’Neile’s  own  theological  ])uzzle,  con¬ 
structed  to  please  Churchmen  and  confound  Dissenters,  I  desire  to 
know,  and  I  wish  Mr.  M’Neile  to  tell  us,  to  which  of  these  many 
bitiliops  at  Ephesus  that  epistle  which  Paul  did  actually  send  there 
w^H  delivered?  I  very  much  suspect  that  the  difficult  case  Mr. 
M  Neile  pro|Mmnd8  to  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  London,  must 
actually  have  taken  place  on  another  occasion,  when  the  messenger 
ordered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  sent  to  the  church  at  Ephesus  by  St. 
John  was  sent  thither.  If  there  were  many  bishops,  how  puzzled  the 
ptM»r  messenger  must  have  Ikhmi  ;  and  then,  moreover,  nothing  but 
doubt,  rivalry,  and  contention  must  have  ensued,  unless  they  had  all 
agreed— -as  very  probably  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  London  would — 
to  have  it  read  in  every  church  os  a  common  admonition,  and  then  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  contention. 
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‘  So  we  have  escaped  from  the  snare  lie  laid  for  us  ;  and  in  the  net 
which  he  spread  is  his  own  theory  taken.  There  was  evidently  no  one 
supreme  pastor  or  bishop  in  Ephesus,  but  many  bishops,  and  all  are 
addressed  by  St.  Paul,  not  as  havinj;  charge  of  the  clergy^  but  charge 
of  the  flock,  or  a  portion  of  it,  which  they  are  commamled  to  feed.* 

— pp.  13—44. 

Whatever  meaning,  therefore,  should  be  Jittached  to  the  term 
‘angel,*  as  employed  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  it  is 
plain  that  it  agrees  as  little  with  the  practice  of  modern  episcopa- 
lianism  as  with  that  of  modern  independency.  Whatever  may  be 
its  bearing  on  the  notion  that  all  the  believers  in  a  large  city 
constituted  but  one  church,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  bo  interpreted 
as  denoting  that  they  were  all  governed  by  one  bishop.  W’e  will 
only  add,  tliat  where  tliere  is  a  plurality  of  bishops,  one  may  act  as 
president  or  chairman,  and  his  office  denote  neither  superiority  nor 
jiermanence.  Mr.  M*Neile  further  cites  the  language  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  tis  implying  an  authority  in  him,  both  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  strictly  episcopal.  If  our  author  had  ever  graced 
the  ordination  of  an  Independent  pastor  with  his  presence,  and 
listened  to  the  matters  of  the  charge  usual  on  such  occasions,  he 
would  have  learnt  that  there  are  seasons  when  this  language 
which  strikes  him  as  so  admirably  episcopal,  resounds  from  tne 
pulpits  of  ‘the  Independent  Dissenters*  much  more  strongly 
than  from  those  of  his  own  Church ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  that 
his  patience  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  Ids  attending 
to  the  whole  of  such  a  service,  in  order  to  his  perceiving,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  how  we  reconcile  the  use  of  sucli  language  with  a 
feeling  of  cautious  regard  towards  the  rights  of  our  Christian 
laity.  But  such,  good  reader,  is  the  texture  of  the  argument 
adduced  by  our  author  to  demonstrate  the  ‘  SciiiP'ruuAL  *  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  by  which  he  promises  himself 
that  he  shall  not  only  confound  all  those  inconsiderate  Dissenters 
who  assert  that  she  has  no  better  resting  place  than  expediency, 
but  cover  those  recreants  among  her  sons  with  the  same  confu¬ 
sion,  who  are  content  to  defend  her  upon  such  low  grounds ! 
We  have  seen  that  this  is  not  the  first  ocwision,  and  in  relation  to 
this  same  subject,  on  which  temerity  has  been  mistaken  for 
strength.  It  may  be  a  little  vexing  that  boldness  should  thus 
out-balance  discretion,  and  that  power  should  prove  such  a  loiterer 
compared  with  inclination,  but  things  will  sometimes  move  thus 
uneaually  in  this  disjointed  world  of  ours. 

Mr.  M’Neile  commences  his  second  lecture  by  contending,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  not  only  to  protect  and  uphold 
Christianity,  but  that  the  form  of  Christianity  thus  preferred  should 
be  that  wdiich  has  been  ascerUuned  to  be  the  most  scriptural.  From 
the  shape,  however,  in  which  our  Author  luus  left  his  argument  in 
this  place,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  looked  at  the  fact,  that,  ac- 
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cording  to  this  notion,  the  supreme  judge  in  a  state  upon  theolo¬ 
gical  matters,  must  be  the  civil  power,  as  distinct  both  from  the 
church  and  its  ministers.  In  this  case  the  civil  magistrate  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  choose  between  the  claims  of  rival  sects,  and  must  take 
upon  him  the  airs  of  sovereign  pontiff  for  the  purpose.  Nor  has 
Mr.  M’Neile  any  right  to  expect  this  sort  of  favor  from  the  civil 
power,  except  upon  these  degrading  terms  of  subjection  to 
Its  pleasure.  This  was  the  exact  temper  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  crown  under  the  dynasty  of  the  i  udors ;  and  the 
|)ower  then  usurped  by  the  sovereign,  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
vested  in  the  civil  constitution.  As  these  are  tlie  oidy  terms  on 
which  governments  will  ever  consent  to  meddle  with  religion,  we 
are  concerned  that  statesmen  should  know  how  to  mind  their  own 
business,  and  leave  matters  of  religion  with  those  to  whose  judg¬ 
ment  they  more  properly  pertain.  Stiitesmcn  are  no  more 
competent  to  become  theologians,  than  theologians  are  to  become 
sUitesmen.  Wherever  these  two  powers  have  become  joined,  they 
have  soon  fallen  upon  cross  purposes ;  and  in  their  brawls  and 
struggles  for  ascendency,  the  interests,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of 
humanity,  have  been  too  often  sacrificed.  If  the  magistrate  must 
become  a  semi -priest,  the  priest  will  become  a  semi-magistrate. 
If  the  one  cannot  content  himself  with  his  province  as  relating  to 
the  lunly  and  to  time,  the  other  will  not  content  himself  with  his 
province  as  relating  to  the  soul  and  eternity.  Let  the  one  meddle 
oeyond  his  proper  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  other  will  be  sure 
to  return  that  species  of  compliment.  This  unseemly  contention 
reached  its  height  under  Hildebrand;  and  luis  raged  on  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  breathing  its  hostility  against  Whig  statesmen  in 
one  kingdom,  and  against  lay  ‘  intrusionists*  in  another. 

Mr.  M’Xeile’s  argument  on  ‘  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the 
‘  Christian  ministry,’  is  intended  to  establish  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  ordination,  but  conUiins  not  a  single  jilea  in  the  slightest 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  those  who  are  not 
Episcopalians.  It  admits  that  the  choice  was  with  the  people,  but 
insists  that  the  ^appointment,’  or  the  laying  on  of  hands,  was  re¬ 
served  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors.  I'liat  those  successors 
were  bishops,  in  the  sense  intended  hy  Episcopalians,  is  far  indeed 
from  being  proved.  If  Mr.  M’Neile  supposes,  as  he  seems  to  do, 
that  Di^enters  do  not  inculcate  any  sentiments  of  reverence  for 
the  ministerial  character,  as  such,  w’e  are  sorry  that  he  luis  not 
been  at  the  pains  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sentiments 
of  Dissenters  before  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  their  censor.  It 
is^  quite  true,  that  when  they  find  men  calling  themselves  ini- 
nisU'ra,  who  prove  to  he  nothing  better  than  wolves  in  shee|>’s 
clothing,  they  have  sometimes  a  rather  summary  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  people.  Hut  we  have  no  wish  to  see  this  iisiige 
among  them  become  obsolete. 
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There  is  no  dispute  between  our  autlior,  and  the  great  body  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  as  to  the  point  of  its  being  scriptural,  and 
the  general  practice  from  primitive  times,  for  men  who  have  been 
themselves  ordained,  to  be  the  persons  to  conduct  the  service 
of  ordination.  We  consider  ministerial  character  as  originating 
with  the  call  of  the  church,  more  than  in  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery;  but  we  unite  both  in  our  general 
practice.  The  point  at  issue  does  not  respect  episcopacy  at 
all,  scripturally  understood ;  but  the  diocesan  form  of  ecclesiastical 
administration,  to  which  tlie  Church  of  England  attaches  so  much 
im|)ortance,  but  of  which  the  Scriptures  know  nothing.  Mr. 
M’Neile,  aware  of  the  loose  practices  of  his  Church  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  complains  of  Dissenters  as  not  distinguishing  suiliciently 
between  what  is  really  done  by  her  rulers,  and  what  otaj/U  to 
be  done  by  them. 

‘  No  man  is  recognized  or  received  as  a  qualified  minister  in  onr 
church,  who  has  not  been  presented  to  a  bishop,  and  solemnly  set  apart 
for  the  office  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
and  assisting  presbyters.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  scriptural 
pattern  ;  and  in  order  that,  in  compliance  with  apostolic  precept,  it  may 
not  be  done  suddenly  or  unadvisedly  for  any  man,  it  is  done  after  testi¬ 
monials  of  the  liighest  attainable  respectability  have  lK*en  recpiired  as 
to  character  ;  and  after  careful  examination  as  to  literary  and  theolo- 
gical  attainments. 

‘  It  is  no  sound  argument  against  o\ir  church  to  say  that  some  hislioj)8, 
either  fnun  the  indulgence  of  personal  prejudices,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
private  or  interested  partialities,  or  from  any  other  cause  admit  im- 
proptT  persons  to  holy  orders.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  done  in  defiance, 
and  not  in  accordance  with,  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  and  it 
is  our  scriptural  constitution,  n(»t  any  unscri])tural  j)ractici*s,  that  we 
defend.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncandid  tlian  to  support  the  appearance 
of  an  argument  against  a  system,  by  dilating  on  aluises  committed  by 
individuals  (whatever  may  be  their  station)  in  defiance  of  the  system 
itself  to  which  they  Indong.  If  the  fundamental  and  authoritative 
enactments  of  the  system,  by  which  every  member  is  Ixaind,  can  be 
.shown  to  be  un.scriptural,  the  case  is  different ;  but  there  may  Ik*,  as 
there  is,  gwul  and  sufficient  cause  to  protest  against  the  abu.s4*,  without 
any  approach  to  a  scriptural  cause  for  seceding  from  the  system.  The 
attention  of  our  opponents  is  invited  to  this,  and  to  a  candid  considera¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  lavish  and  reiterated  use  made  by  them  iif  our  real 
and  supposed  abuses,  (as  if  they  were  arguments  against  otir  church 
system)  do  not  supply  internal  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  sound  ar¬ 
guments  iigainst  onr  fundamental  principles  are  not  so  ea-sily  fimnd. 
file  blame,  Imwever,  in  such  cases  does  not  rest  solely  with  the  bishop. 
For  in  accordance  w’ith  another  feature  of  our  scriptural  pattern,  no  man 
is  pr(*sented  to  a  bishop  for  ordination  in  our  church,  without  having 
the  approbation  of  those  lay  members  of  the  church  wdio  have  had  the 
l)est  opportunities  of  judging  of  his  character.  'Fhree  times  the  con- 
gregati<m  among  whom  he  luis  been  accustomed  to  worship  are  publicly 
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to,  tliat  if  any  of  tliein  know  cause  why  he  should  not  Ik? 
ndiiiitUMl  to  the  sacred  oftice,  they  do  declare  it.  And  tinally,  the 
hi>ho|),  iH'fore  he  coiuinences  the  ordination  service,  thus  addresses  tlie 
con jir elation  asseinhled.  ‘  Ilrethreii,  if  there  he  any  ot  you  who  know- 
eth  any  impediments  or  notahle  crime,  in  any  of  these  ])ersons 
presented  to  he  ordained  deacons,  for  the  w  Inch  he  oujihl  not  Xo  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  that  office,  let  him  come  forth  in  the  name  of  (iod,  and  show 
what  the  crime  iw  impediment  is.*  Ilavinj;  allowed  him  to  pass  such 
an  ordeal  as  this,  how  can  they  afterwards,  with  any  show  of  con- 
sistenev,  complain  against  the  bishop  for  ordaining  him.  — pp.  2."), 
2t). 


'rids  elaborate  argument,  which  is  intended  to  save  the  church 
at  the  cost  of  her  children,  or  the  system  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
have  the  working  of  it,  has  some  show  of  validity ;  but,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  be  worse  than  useless.  ^  Men,  we  contend, 
Jiave  a  full  right  to  condemn  any  system,  the  abuses  ot  which  are 
more  obvious  than  its  uses;  which  includes  tendencies,  that  make 
the  violation  of  its  own  moral  restrictions,  not  the  excejition,  but 
the  rule.  'I'his  Mr.  M’Neile  must  know  to  be  the  case  with  his 
own  church.  I'or  one  evangelical  man  like  himself,  whom  she 
appoints  to  minister  at  her  altars,  she  aj)|)oints  some  half  dozen 
Oxfonl  papists,  or  worldly-minded  priests.  M’hat  that  church 
does  in  tliis  resjiect  now,  she  has  always  been  doing,  and  always 
heretofore  on  a  much  larger  scale  of  evil  than  now.  The  ‘ordear 
boasted  of  hits  come  down  from  remote  and  better  times;  but 
though  it  has  existed  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  our  own, 
ecclesiastical  history  has  presented  such  a  stream  of  corruption  in 
this  shape,  as  to  have  rendered  the  perusal  of  it  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  ot  infidelity.  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  that  by  how  much  the  more  devout,  solemn,  stringent,  and 
scriptural  he  would  make  this  ordeal  appear,  by  so  much  the  more 
must  he  demonstrate  the  inveterate  evils  of  all  worldly  establish¬ 
ments  of  C'hrisiiauity ;  seeing  that,  in  all  time,  and  in  all  lands, 
these  evils  have  been  such,  as  not  oidy  to  break  through  all 
restraints  of  this  nature  with  perfect  ease,  but  to  do  so  with  the 
breadth  and  regularity  of  a  system,  the  jiractice  of  the  church 
being  everywhere  as  a  perpetual  mockery  upon  its  rides  ! 

It  would  be  amusing  to  see  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  j>ut 
something  like  the  spirit  of  law  into  those  dead  forms  to  which 
our  author  attaches  so  much  solemn  importance.  Any  person,  it 
seems  in  the  congregation  where  the  candidate  for  Indy  orders  has 
been  accustomed  to  worship,  may  rise  and  show  cause  why 
the  person  named  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  office — a 
vestige,  no  doubt,  of  primitive  Congregationalism — and  the  same 
protest  may  be  made  before  the  bishop  at  the  time  of  ordination. 

I  he  protestor,  in  such  case,  if  prepared  to  prove  strong  moral 
‘  impediments,*  or  even  ‘notable  crime,’  would,  we  suspect,  soon 
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find  tliat  he  had  undertaken  a  very  inconvenient  hnsiness.  Hut  to 
object  to  a  youn«^  iuspirant  on  tlie  j^roimd  of  his  heinji;  destitute  of 
any  spiritual  knowledj^e  of  his  Bible,  accordinti;  to  Mr.  M’Neile's 
views  on  that  subject;  or  because  deficient  in  the  evidence  of  per¬ 
sonal  piety,  accordiii<r  to  our  Author’s  judgment  on  that  matter, 
would  assuredly  be  t4)  incur  the  utmost  scorn  as  a  fanatic,  or  sin¬ 
cere  pity  as  a  madman. 

C’onse(piences  like  these  follow  naturally  and  ineviiably  from 
the  attemj)t  to  assimilate  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  kinj^doms 
of  this  world  ;  and  from  a  method  of  appointin«r  ministers,  which, 
as  all  history  shows,  is  sure,  in  the  general,  to  degenerate  into  a 
substitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  in  the  place  of  the 
eternal  elements  of  right  and  wrong,  of  piety  and  its  o|>|)osite. 
Some  twenty  years  since,  the  Kev.  William  Jay  preached  a 
sermon  at  an  ordination  in  London,  from  the  text  in  Judges  xvii. 
I.*L  ‘Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good,  seeing  1  have  a 
‘  Levite  to  my  priest.’  Micah,  who  thus  spoke,  the  preacher 
treated  as  a  specimen  of  a  class,  and  in  proceeiling  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  an  improper  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
ministerial  service,  4)bserve<l :  ‘"I  his  a})pears  first,  in  layinij  an 
‘  undue  stffss  an  a  particular  desrripfian  af  its  ajjicers,  Micah 
‘  thought  nothing  of  the  character  of  his  priest,  if  he  had  Levitical 
‘  blood  in  him.  lie  might  be  as  wicked  as  Satan  if  he  could 
‘  prove  legitimate  descent:  and  therefore,  though  he  knew  him  to 
‘  be  an  idle,  time-serving,  hungry  hireling,  prostituting  himself  to 
‘  the  service  of  idols  to  get  a  |)iece  of  bread,  he  was  satisfied,  and 
‘  sung  out  his  superstitious  confidence,  ‘Now  know  I  that  the  Lord 
‘  will  do  me  good,  seeing  1  have  a  Levite  t<»  my  pri(*st.*  What  ig- 
‘  norance  and  delusion  to  expect  that  the  Divine  blessing  would 
‘  assuredly  How  thrmigh  such  fingers,  merely  because  of  the  tribe 
‘  to  which  he  belonged  !  And  yet  are  there  not  persons,  in 
‘  a  much  more  enliglitened  period,  who  a})|)roximate  the  siime 
‘  folly  ?  Some,  whatever  may  be  his  gifts  and  graces,  would  not 
‘  for  the  worhl  hear  a  man  that  is  not  episcopally  sanctioMe<l — yet 
‘  will  hear  any  thing  on  earth  that  is.  Yea,  we  have  been  told, 
‘  that  in  this  country,  all  who  worship  out  <d  the  Lstablished 
‘  C’hurch  are  left  t<»  the  uncoveiianted  mercies  of  (lod;  that 
‘all  their  ministers  are  destitute  of  a  legitimate  authori/ation  : 
‘  and  therefore,  that  all  their  ministratitms  are  invalid.  Yet  it  is 
‘  not  many  years  ago,  since  the  venerable  Seeker  filled  our  metre  - 
‘  politan  chair;  but  he  was  l)aptized  by  the  hands  of  Dissenters, 
‘  without  either  g<>dfathcrs  or  godmothers  to  be  answerable  toi 
‘  him.  Yet  he  ordained  numbers  to  the  sacred  ollice ;  ami  what 
‘  is  more  lamentable  still,  he  baptize<l  his  present  Majesty,*  the 
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«  head  of  the  church,  all  of  wliich,  according  to  this  principle,  was 
‘  null  and  void,  Jis  hein^  performed  hy  an  officiator  wlio  either  had 
‘  no  baptism  himself,  or  a  useless  one.  Nor  was  this  a  solitary 
‘  instance.  It  is  well  known  that  Bishop  Ileynolds  in  England, 
‘and  Hopkins  in  Ireland,  and  Cooper  and  Leit^hton  in  Scotland, 

‘  were  in  the  sjime  dilemma;  so  that  all  they  did  personally,  and 
‘  all  that  was  done  by  those  on  whom  they  laid  hands,  was 
‘  and  inelYectual ;  and  now,  ahts !  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  is  too 
‘  late  to  sto|>  the  consequences,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  mnltipliod 
‘  directions  in  which  the  unhallowed  stream  has  run  !! — And  are 
‘  these  persons  pretending  to  serious  religion,  who  know  the  im- 
‘  |)ortance  of  doctrine,  and  of  holiness  in  a  minister,  and  yet  can 
‘  recommend  people  to  attend  on  a  man,  merely  because  he  is 
‘  a  Levite — however  wretched  in  livinjjf  and  teachinjr  too  — while 
‘  Ciod  has  placed  near  them  a  man  of  acknowledged  godliness,  and 
‘  who  preaches  ‘all  the  words  ot  this  lite.’  ()  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 

‘  ‘W  hat  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord 

W\‘ll  miyjht  our  reverend  friend  exclaim,  with  some  iippearancc 
of  astonishment  and  indij^nation,  whether  they  should  he  re¬ 
garded  as  Cdiri>tians  at  all,  who  can  uphold  a  system,  the 
unavoidable  tendencies  of  which  are  to  substitute,  in  this  manner, 
a  ceremony  in  the  place  of  godliness;  to  operate  as  a  bounty  on 
ecclesiastical  pride,  rather  than  to  favor  Christian  humility ;  and  the 
workin»r  of  which  is  inseparable  from  such  absurdities  as  are 
pointed  out  in  the  above  passii^e.  Melancholy,  truly,  it  must  he, 
that  ^ood  old  George  111.,  so  long^  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
one,  as  we  are  told,  of  such  exemplary  piety  too,  should  be  left, 
through  this  siul  flaw  in  ecclesiastical  administration,  to  the  un¬ 
covenanted  mercies  of  God  !  'riiat  not  only  were  all  the  bishops 
above  named,  in  consequence  of  this  defect  no  bishops,  but  all  tlie 
])riests  ordained  hy  these  were  in  consetpience  no  priests,  all  the 
s;icraments  administered  hy  those  priests  in  conse([uence  no  sa¬ 
craments,  and  all  the  people  who  confided  in  them,  believers  in  a 
lie,  and  lelt,  in  consecjuence,  with  the  j>^ood  old  kin^,  to  the  said 
uncovenanted  mercy  !  More  s;id  still,  this  evil  is  as  rife  now  as 
ever;  for  there  are,  doubtless,  hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of 
the  clergy,  to  whose  aj»pointment  this  flaw  extends,  whose  sacra¬ 
mental  services  are  all  in  this  manner  vitiated,  and  whose  people, 
ihouj^h  they  know  it  not,  are  all  in  this  lamenUibly  unprotected 
ix>ndiiion  !  If  ever  a  case  existed  calling  loudly  for  an  immediate 
assemblinjr  ot  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  and  most  solemn 
siTutiny,  surely  such  a  case  is  here  ! 

Mr.  M’Neile’s  exposition  ot  ‘  the  jmw'er  of  the  keys’  as  retained 
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ill  tlie  Church  of  Kii^Iaiid,  is  much  too  moderate  to  satisfy  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  hretliren.  He  would  limit  tlie  form  of  ahsoiiition  as 
it  occurs  in  the  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  Communion  Service, 
simply  to  a  ‘declarinjr*  or  ‘  pronounci n»ij’  of  the  connexion  wliich 
(iod  has  estahlished  between  the  faith  of  a  penitent  worshipjier, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  in  tlie  form  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  the  priest  is  made  lo  assume  the  power  to  ‘  nhsolrv 
‘  all  sinners  who  truly  repent and  this  word,  our  author,  after 
doiufif  his  best  to  soften  and  explain  it,  is  candid  enoiiujli  to  describe 
as  etjuivocal  and  ill-chosen.  And  truly  we  think  so. 

'riie  meaninj^  which  may  he  attached  to  forms  by  the  intellii^ent, 
when  duly  cautioned  against  misconception,  and  that  which  is 
likely  to  be  attached  to  them  by  the  uninstructed  and  uncautioned 
m.ass,  are  widely  dillerent  things;  and  to  judji^e  of  the  jj^ood  or 
evil  of  sucli  observances,  we  must  look,  not  to  the  int^enious  in¬ 
terpretations  of  jiarticular  persons,  but  to  their  ufeneral  eflect. 
Mr.  M’Neile  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  tliis  distinction  when 
assailin«;  the  church  of  Rome,  and  must  not  account  it  either  nu- 
^enerous  or  unjust  if  the  same  weapon  is  sometimes  maile  to  fall 
with  inconvenient  effect  on  the  Church  of  Knujland.  So  rare  is 
the  limited  idea  of  the  word  “absolve,”  wliicli  is  inculcated  by 
Mr.  M’Ncile,  and  so  common  is  the  superstitious  idea  concerniiiir 
it  which  he  rejects,  that  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  hierarchy  than  the  amount  of  ruinous  delusion  which 
is  thus  diffused  over  the  land  by  a  worldly  priesthood,  multitudes 
of  conscientious  men  would  be  deterred  by  tliis  circumsUince  alone 
from  bein<r  connected  with  a  system  which  carries  so  much  sin 
alontr  with  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  on  this  point  and  others,  the 
fault  is  in  the  men,  not  in  the  system.  If  you  become  identified 
with  a  system,  the  bad  of  which  is  thus  found  to  outwcij(h  the 
^00(1,011(1  the  abuses  of  which  are  found,  after  wide  and  jirotracted 
experiment,  to  be  more  certain  than  its  usi's,  you  are  clearly  a 
partaker  of  its  sins.  I'he  play-<>;oer  may  plead  that  he  j^ets  no 
liarm  from  fretjuentin^  theatres,  but  he  helps  to  keep  machinery 
a-y^oini^  which  does  jiroduce  harm  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  for 
that  he  will  some  day  find  that  he  is  held  accountable.  It  is  so 
in  this  case.  'Fhe  devout  clergyman  may  preach  the  truth,  and 
may  exjiound  the  sacraments  scripturally ;  but  he  is  party  to  a 
system  which  it  is  found  cannot  be  prevented  from  teaching  error 
on  these  points  more  frequently  than  truth,  and  for  the  conse(iuenc(  < 
of  the  error  so  tauj^ht,  he  oujijht,  in  all  justice,  to  consider  himscii 
as  in  part  responsible.  In  this  sense  the  exhortation,  ‘  (’oine 
‘  out  from  her,  my  people  !*  is  of  much  wider  application  than  is 
sometimes  supposed. 

In  his  third  Lecture  Mr.  M’Neile  has  em|)loye(i  his  eloquence 
in  praise  of  the  formularies  of  the  C'hurch  of  Kngland ;  and  his 
powcis  of  argument  in  defence  of  a  principle  of  union  between 
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Church  and  State.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  former  topic  we  have 
the  usual  sont^  of  triumph,  in  the  shape  of  a  lament  over  the  fall 
of  orthodoxy  in  some  of  the  old  presbyterian  meeting-houses. 
Nothing  of  this,  it  seems,  would  have  happened,  if  the  said  nieet- 
ing-hoirses  had  only  been  blessed  with  the  thirtv-nine  articles, 
and  with  the  happy  necessities  of  subscription.  Ilut  if  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  those  meeting-houses  are  to  be  credited,  the  number 
of  their  brethren  who  worship  in  such  places  is  few,  compared 
with  those  who  go  to  church.  Socinian  ministers,  too,  who  preach 
in  the  pulpits  of  presbyteriaiis,  make  no  secret  of  knowing  many 
who  are  quite  of  one  mind  witli  them  in  divinity,  and  continue  to 
odiciate  in  the  pulpits  (»f  a  Trinitarian  establishment.  Heresy  may  be 
a  very  l)ad  thing,  but  can  hardly  be  so  [)ad  in  itself  as  when  allied  with 
hypocrisy.  Again,  has  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  M’Neile  to  iisk 
himself,  whether  the  loss  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  meeting-houses,  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  kingdom,  has  not  been  abun¬ 
dantly  compensated  by  the  sound  health  which,  somehow  or  other, 
is  found  to  characterise  the  theological  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
great  body  of  dissenters  in  this  country  when  compared  with  his 
own  church  ?  Clo  to  dissenting  chapels  as  indiscriminately  as  you 
may,  and  do  you  find  there  the  heartless  or  haughty  readers  of 
moral  essays  as  five  or  six  to  one  against  the  devout  preacher  of 
the  gospel  ?  If  the  minds  of  men  are  to  run  mad  upon  llawkerism, 
IVophetic  Interpretation,  Irvingism,  Plymouth-brethrenism,  Pu- 
seyism,  or  any  kindred  folly,  from  what  quarter  do  such  extrava¬ 
gances  derive  their  chief  nourishment  t  Not  from  the  dissenters, 
who  lack  the  protection  of  articles  and  formularies,  but  from  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  are  wont  to  boast, 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  ^PNeile,  of  the  security  which  they  derive 
from  such  means.  It  is  plain,  that  protestant  dissenters  are  not 
only  much  more  orthodox,  without  articles  and  subscriptions,  than 
the  Kstalilished  Church  is  with  them  ;  but  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  far  better  secured  against  the  ever-changing  ‘  wind  of 
‘doctrine,*  by  which  the  superticial  and  the  well-grounded  are  sure 
from  time  to  time  to  bo  distinguished  from  each  other. 

On  the  principle  of  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
Mr.  M‘Neile*s  theory  is,  that  if  the  State  does  not  bribe  the 
clergy  into  the  character  of  modest  and  useful  servants,  it  must 
deal  with  them  in  the  character  of  haughty  and  tyrannical  masters. 
'I'he  terrors  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest,  are  greater  than  those  at 
the  bidding  of  the  magistrate  ;  ami  in  any  struggle  between  these 
powers,  the  former  will,  in  consequence,  be  sure  in  the  end  to 
gjiin  the  mastery.  This  was  manitestlv  the  case  in  the  dark  ages, 
and  it  must  be  so  in  elYect  in  all  ages,  however  great  their  intelli¬ 
gence. 

1  his  will  occur  to  some  of  <>ur  readers  as  a  sweeping  kind  of 
philosophy.  It  exhibits  Mr.  ^PNeile’s  ‘short  method*  with  the 
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voluiitiiries.  It  lias  no  pretension,  liowever,  to  novelty.  It  is 
borrowed,  strant^e  to  say»  from  that  liberalized  seini-intidel  school 
aj^ainst  which  onr  author  has  so  often  jilied  the  force  of  his  invec¬ 
tive;  and  amonji^  all  the  ciudities  of  that  school,  there  is  not  an¬ 
other  including  more  of  ^ross  libel  upon  Christianity.  To  say 
that  the  effect  of  the  gospel,  if  left  to  itself,  must  bo  to  debase 
and  enthral  the  civil  power,  and  not  to  ennoble  and  strenji^then  it; 
to  set  up  a  jiriestly  tyranny  in  the  place  of  law  and  freedom ;  to 
mould  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Hildebrand,  and  not  after 
the  pattern  of  8t.  l^lnl — this,  and  things  like  these,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  as  insinuated  by  the  malignant  enemies  of  onr  faith,  but 
they  sound  stranji^e  to  ns,  cominji^,  not  only  from  a  clergyman,  but 
that  clergyman  an  ultra  foe  to  all  symbolizintjf  with  infidels  !  Civil 
government,  it  appears,  is  the  seat  of  intelliu^ence,  moderation, 
and  virtue,  and  has  every  thiiiij^  to  apprehend  from  Christianity, 
except  as  secured  to  ^ood  behaviour  by  motives  of  interest  derived 
from  the  things  of  this  world.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  in  itself  this  bad  thin^.  Hut  still  this  is  the  one  ^reat 
use  which  human  nature  will  be  sure  to  make  of  it  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  supposed.  In  either  case,  here  it  is;  a  sort  of  nuisance, 
which  the  civil  power  must  abate  as  it  best  may.  The  world,  so 
far  as  all  its  worldly  matters  are  concerned,  would  have  been  far 
better  without  it ;  but  by  some  means,  like  its  precursors,  sin  and 
death,  it  has  found  its  way  to  our  abodes,  and  we  must  submit  to 
it,  IIS  to  others,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  we  can  command.  It 
may  seem  to  promise,  that  it  will  make  men  just,  humble,  hu¬ 
mane,  j^enerous,  and  that  it  will  thus  favour  social  order  and  hap¬ 
piness;  and  it  may  jirofessto  carry  a  divine  power  alonj^  with  it  to 
realize  such  promises;  but  it  will  be  neither  devout  nor  philoso- 
phieul  to  pay  the  least  heed  to  such  pretensions,  imtsmuch  as  all 
experience  shows,  that  if  not  taken  into  the  pay  and  favoritism  of 
the  state,  it  will  hire  itself  out  to  another  master,  and  will  reijj^n 
as  an  usurper,  because  it  was  not  em|>loyed  as  a  mercenary  ! 

Can  the  cause  be  Christian  which  requires  the  aid  of  such  arj^u- 
mentation ?  No;  it  is  a  device  of  man.  It  owes  its  origin  for 
the  j^reater  part  to  the  worldliness  ol  human  nature;  and  these 
assumptions  concerning  Christianity,  designed  to  favour  it,  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.  Our  author  is  obliged  to  admit, 
that  the  many  thousands  of  dissenting  ministers  resident  in  these 
kingdoms,  betray  little  of  the  facility  or  inclination  to  amass  wealth 
and  consolidate  power,  in  the  manner  alleged  concerning  all  jier- 
sons  in  their  circumstances.  Hut  the  cause  ot  this  exception,  it 
is  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tact,  that  there  is  an  Established 
Church,  which  it  is  well  known  would  gladly  receive  the  op|)ressed 
refugees  from  the  conventicle  to  the  arms  of  her  charity !  In  our  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  should  have  thought  that  a  more  natural  cause  might 
nave  been  found  in  the  abatement  of  superstition  among  ns,  by 
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the  j^oater  prevalence  of  a  scriptural  piety.  We  suspect,  also, 
that  the  cause  which  has  rendered  clerical  power  so  harmless,  and 
in  so  ^reat  a  decree  beneficial  amon^  dissenters,  might  be  safely 
confided  in,  to  render  all  undue  priestly  pretension  a  very  in¬ 
noxious  thing  in  any  country  like  England. 

Hut  this  inconvenient  exception  to  our  author’s  theory,  supplied 
hy  the  character  and  history  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  (ireat 
Britain,  recurs  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  United  States,  and 
without  the  presence  of  that  never-failing  source  of  good— an 
Established  C  hurch  to  account  for  it.  We  do  not  find  that  our 
clerical  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  are  accustomed  to  band  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  their  strength,  in  close  and 
vigorous  onset,  with  their  lay  brethren  at  Washington,  in  the 
manner  which  Mr.  M*Neiles  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
'riie  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  that  land  partake  of  the  most  careful 
organization,  and  they  have  occasions  on  which  they  can  speak 
out  with  great  power;  but  it  somehow  happens,  that  this  is  never 
done  to  demand  exorbitant  wealth,  or  any  dangerous  measure  of 
political  influence,  either  from  the  Stiite  or  from  their  people,  but 
rather,  on  all  occasions,  to  further  the  interests  of  an  enlightened 
patrioti'^m,  or  the  cjuise  of  religion  and  philanthropy  all  the  world 
over.  It  is  strange  that  the  portion  of  the  globe  where,  on  Mr. 
M’Neile’s  principle,  priestcraft  should  be  most  rife,  is  just  that 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  said  craft  is  the  least  known.  This 
fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
civil  liluTties  of  a  Christian  people,  is  not,  as  alleged  by  our  au- 
tlH»r,  to  subsidize  their  ministers,  but  rather  to  leave  them  to  the 
charge  of  their  flocks,  and  to  their  spiritual  duties — in  short,  that 
it  is  not  in  its  alliance  with  a  church  establishment,  but  rather  in 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  establishment,  that  civil  government 
may  expect  to  realize  the  highest  degree  of  traiujuillity,  vigor, 
ami  prosperity. 

Nir.  M’Neile’s  theory  on  this  point,  then,  as  on  some  others,  is 
much  more  hi»ld  than  true.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that  history  is 
a  branch  of  study  on  which  our  divine  has  read  little,  and  thought 
less.  Nor  wotdd  we  advise  him  in  future  to  bestow  much  time  on 


such  topics.  To  make  the  occurrences  of  the  past  serve  as  lights 
to  the  present,  demands  a  compass,  penetration,  and  patience  of 
thought,  which  is  not  his  gift.  The  diflerence  between  the  age 
of  Hildebrand  and  our  own  is  a  small  matter  in  his  calculations. 


He  is  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  and  is,  we  believe — notwith¬ 
standing  some  of  his  rash  speeches — a  man  of  sincere  piety  too, 
but,  like  his  distinguished  j'redecessor,  he  does  not  always  see 
where  his  real  strength  lies,  and  often  mistakes  the  force  of  decla¬ 
mation  for  vigor  of  understanding. 

1  he  learned  Michaelis,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  law  of 
Moses,  siiys  concerning  tithes,  ‘  The  payment  and  the  apprecia- 
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*  tioii  of  them  he  left  to  their  consciences,  witlioiit  subjecting^  them 
‘  to  judicial  or  siicerdotal  visitations.  The  conscientious  accuracy 

*  ot  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  second  lithe,  he  secured  merelv 
‘  by  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  years  before 
‘  God.*  In  ag^reement  with  tins  pitssaj^e,  from  so  hijrh  an  autho¬ 
rity,  it  has  been  often  affirmed  of  late  that  there  is  neither  autho¬ 
rity  nor  example  in  the  Old  Testament,  any  more  than  in  the 
New,  for  compulsory  payments  towards  the  support  of  religfion. 
In  his  fourth  lecture,  Mr.  M’Neile  undertakes  to  demolish  this 
favorite  arg^uinent  of  the  voluntaries.  The  passage  cited  for  this 
purpose  is  Lev.  xvii.  2 — 5  ;  ‘  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his 
‘  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  T  his 
‘  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  sjiying,  what  man 
‘  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb, 

‘  or  goat,  in  the  ciimp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  cam}),  and 
‘  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 

*  gation,  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before  the  tiibernacle 
‘  of  the  Lord  ;  blood  shall  be  im})uted  unto  that  man  ;  he  hath  shed 
‘  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  })eo})le ;  to 
‘  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices, 

^  which  they  ofier  in  the  o})en  field,  even  that  they  may  bring 
‘  them  unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 

*  gregation,  unto  the  priest,  and  offer  them  for  })cace-offerings 
‘  unto  the  Lord.*  Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  w  hole  force  of 
the  argument  must  rest  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  c.x- 
pression,  ‘  shall  be  cut  from  among  his  peo})le.*  That  there 
are  occasions  on  which  this  ex|)ression  is  used  to  denote  })uttin|^ 
to  death  w’e  do  not  deny ;  but  that  there  are  others  on  which  it  is 
ein|)loyed  sim|ily  to  denote  excommunication,  or  a  cuttinji^  off 
from  religious  |)rivileges,  is  fully  as  cerUiin.  Thus  in  Gen.  xvii.  I i, 
it  is  written  concerning  ‘  the  uncircumcised  male  child,’  that  ‘  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  o/Tfrom  his  })eo|)le.’  It  wall  not,  w'e  suj)})Ose,  be 
pretended,  that  tliis  means,  he  shall  be  jiut  to  death.  So  in  Lxod. 
xii.  15,  ‘  Seven  diiys  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread  ;  even  the  first 
‘  day  ye  shall  })ut  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses :  for  w  hosoever 
‘  eateth  unleavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day, 
‘  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.’  In  this  ctisc  again,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  ca|)ital  })unishment  by  the  hand  of  the 
magistrate  is  intended.  In  /ech.  xi.  9,  xiii.  8,  to  be  ‘cut  off’ 
and  ‘  to  die,*  are  mentioned  as  distinct  degrees  of  punishment ; 
the  lighter  of  which  is  no  doubt  that  which  Paul  intended  when 
he  siiid,  ‘  I  w'ould  they  w'ere  even  cut  off  that  trouble  you;*  and 
when  he  warned  the  (ientiles  of  the  danger  of  their  being  ‘  cut  off* 
Irom  their  religious  })rivileges  as  the  Jews  had  been.  'I  hat  this 
milder  interpretation  is  that  which  should  be  given  to  the  ex}>res- 
sion  in  the  })<iss«ige  cited  by  Mr.  M’Neile,  isin  the  highest  degree 
jirobable,  from  the  fact  that  w'e  have  no  instance,  in  the  subsequent 
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history  of  the  Israelites,  of  the  punishment  of  death  on  account  of 
the  deliiKjuency  set  forth  in  that  passage,  thoujrh  uiHpiestionably 
often  cliar^eahle  upon  multitudes  of  the  people. 

'riie  old  doctrine,  that  the  coinpuUory  payment  of  tithes  is 
siinctioned  by  the  Old  4Vstament,  is,  it  seems  Jjiven  up  as  inde¬ 
fensible  ;  and  it  was  an  oecitsion  of  no  small  delij^ht  to  our  author’s 
c<»ercionist  auditory,  to  find  that  there  was  at  least  one  passaj^e 
which  appeared  to  lend  its  sanction  to  their  favorite  principle, 
though  in  the  most  limited  deji^ree  imajjinahle.  Even  this  passage, 
however,  cannot  he  made  to  serve  them.  It  is  still  inanilesily 
true,  that  compulsory  |>ayments  for  reli«;ion  are  not  only  without 
Siinction  from  any  part  ot  Divine  Ilevelation,  hut  contrary  to  its 
letter  and  its  spirit. 

Mr.  M*\eile  contends  that  no  violence  is  done  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Dissenter  by  the  State,  because  it  appropriates  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  public  money  to  the  support  of  the  State  Church; 
inasmuch  as  the  payment  made  by  the  Dissenter  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  general  tax  to  the  public  treasury,  the  particular  application  of 
that  treasure  heinj^  an  act  for  which  the  j^overninent  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  \Ve  may  seek  the  repeal  of  laws  which  we  deem  un- 
Christian,  hut  all  law,  so  lonjj:  as  it  is  law,  should  be  obeyed.  In 
this  representation  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  he  overlooked,  that 
tithes  and  church-rates  are  separate  payments  for  certain  specified 
religious  purposes.  It  is  to  he  concluded,  from  Mr.  M’Neile’s 
lan^ua^e,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  tax  in  this  shape  for  the  su|)port 
of  the  colleu;e  of  Maynooth  ;  hut  what  he  would  not  himself  do 
for  the  Church  of  Home,  the  Dissenter,  it  seems,  ou^ht  to  do  for 
the  C'liurch  ot  Kuii^land  !  The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the 
two  cases  ;  hut  a  manner  of  ])roc(‘edin‘ir  which  would  be  felt  in 
the  one  instance  as  a  ^ross  violation  of  conscience,  should  not,  on 
any  account,  he  so  spoken  of  in  the  other  ! 

Sir  Robert  Harry  Inu^lis  has  spoken  out  on  this  subject;  tmd 
those  dissenters  who  o|)j)ose  a  passive  resistance  to  such  exactions 
of  the  state,  owe  him  some  acknowledji^ment  for  having  ^iven  the 
sjinction  of  his  hi-j^h  authority  to  their  practice.  ‘Tou  mysklk,’ 
Raid  the  representative  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  ‘  I  will  nkvkii 

‘  COXSKNT  TO  1»AY  A  SIXPKNCK  FOR  TEACHING  AS  THE  W’oUI)  OF 

‘(ton,  \ynAT  I  hemeve  to  re  contrary  to  that  Woun.* 
M  e  advise  our  readers  of  the  .lohn  riiorojj^ood  class  to  copy  this 
sentence,  ami  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  officious  proctors  and 
churchwardens,  as  the  sum  of  their  argument  on  such  (juestions. 

.  ^  sermon  is  a  vij^orous  exposure  of  the  i»toss  social 

injustice  involved  in  the  schemes  ot  the  church-extensionists ;  and 
also  of  the  impolicy^  of  the  project,  considered  as  the  means 
of  advanciiiit*  real  piety.  \\  e  were  not  only  to  be  crushed, 
>\. the  widening  ascendency  of  the  Established  Church,  but  the 
felicity  was  were  to  pay  largely  for  the  privilege  of  being  put 
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out  of  existence  !  We  can  kardlv  fail  to  be  irrateful  for  so  much 
p)od  intention  on  the  part  of  our  friends.  It  must  he  highly  |>ro- 
per,  in  such  a  cjise,  to  accept  the  will  for  the  tleetl. 

Dr.  K  edtord’s  lecture  is  adapted  to  more  permanent  use  than 
that  ot  Mr.  Hinney,  and  cannot  he  too  widely  circulated.  On 
the  whole,  we  helicve  that  the  worst  in  our  worhl’s  history  hits 
passed,  and  that  the  bri‘>;liter  and  better  dav  is  at  hand.  \\’e  re¬ 
vere  the  piety  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  M’Neile, 
we  respect  their  jj^ood  intentions,  hut  we  are  confident  that  the 
result  of  their  labours  will  he  the  reverse  of  their  iu»pes.  "I'liey 
have  contributed  to  ji^ive  an  impidse  to  the  controversy  with  rej:;ard 
to  the  true  nature  (»f  the  Saviour’s  kinirchun,  which  will  not  soon 
die  away.  An  important  link  belongs  t(»  them  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  are  to  brinjr  about  a  jj^ieat  change  in  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  atVairs,  such  as  will  render  the  inc<msislencies  and  follies  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us,  as  much  a  wonder  to  the  times  to  come,  as  are  those 
of  bytrone  aii^es  to  ourselves.  'I'lie  tide  may  have  its  retreatinu^ 
wave,  but  its  course  is  still  t)nward.  Resistance  may  be  varied, 
formidable,  obstinate,  but  it  is  foredoomed;  the  jj^reat  Searcher  of 
the  heart  knoweth  that  our  ]irayer,  hope,  and  effort,  are  f(»r  the 
])ro<^ress  of  pure  Christianity  ;  and  that  our  desire  to  this  end  is, 
the  did'usion  of  i  n  tel  I  i  licence,  eipial  justice,  a  fair  field,  and  favour 
to  no  man. 


Art.  II.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  from  the  Sonnan  ihrmfuesl  ; 
U'i/h  Anevdotes  of  their  Courts,  tVc.  Ry  Aonks  Sthickland.  2 
vols.  tivo.  London  :  C\dhiirii,  If!  It). 

l\/f  ORE  lives  of  the  Queens  of  bni^land  !  We  have  no  objoc- 
tion — the  public  will  always  benefit  by  fair  and  honest  rival¬ 
ry  ;  and,  since  ladies  must  write,  we  are  happy  to  see  them  ex¬ 
pending  their  time  and  talents  on  instructive  and  improving  works. 

The  lives  of  the  ipieens  consort  of  Enu^land  are  so  little  known 
to  the  fj^eneral  rea<ler,  that  a  ^ood  woik  on  the  subject  is  a  j^reat 
desideratum.  It  is  one,  however,  which  every  lady  is  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  undertake; — the  tiisk  recpiires  not  only  patient  industry  in 
the  colleetion  of  materials,  but  the  ability  to  u.se  them  effectively 
and  to  the  purpose  when  obtained.  'I  he  weapons  may  be  efH- 
eient,  but  if  the  arm  that  attempts  to  wield  them  be  powerless  or 
unskilful,  the  effort  must  end  in  disa|)|)ointment. 

'riie  chief  rccpiisites  in  which  the  majority  of  ladies  would  be 
deficient,  are  discrimination,  eoneiseness,  and  the  power  of  comini^ 
tlirectly  to  the  point.  In  |)roportion  as  these  (pialities  are  found 
in  the  mind  of  any  female,  in  that  exaet  proportion  may  she  claim 
the  somewhat  cpiestionable  distinction  of  a  masculine  understand- 
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ing;  and  to  show  her  title  to  it  by  the  production  of  a  vigorous 
and  effective  history,  might  possibly  })rove  (such  is  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age)  a  surer  passport  to  the  temple  of  tame,  than  to  that  of 
Hymen. 

Ilihtories,  however,  are  of  different  kinds.  W  hat  may  be  called 
philosophical  history,  as  it  can  be  written,  so  can  it  be  appreciated 
only  by  the  few— -the  better  few.  Mere  narrative  and  entcrtiiin- 
injr  history  may  be  written  by  and  for  the  many ;  and  may  be  as 
useful  in  its  way,  as  that  of  a  superior  order :  perhans  more  so, 
as  the  interests  of  the  many  are  of  more  importance  tlian  those  of 
the  few.  I'he  million  make  up  the  world,  iuul  common  thintrs 
are  their  thin|j^. 

W’e  have  made  these  remarks,  because  we  think,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  we  have  attempted  to  make,  is  applicable,  in  some 
decree,  to  the  rival  histories,  (we  do  not  use  the  word  in  any  in¬ 
vidious  sense)  of  Miss  Lawrance*  and  Miss  Strickland.  In  the 
work  of  the  former  lady  there  is  more  of  original  thought  and 
philosophical  iiupiiry;  in  that  of  the  latter,  perhaps  a  greater 
copiousness  and  variety  of  incident;  and  a  faithful  setting  forth  of 
circumstances,  from  which  the  reader  is  left  to  draw,  if  he  pleases, 
his  own  conclusions. 

'I'he  mere  lives  of  many  of  the  (juecns  would  lie  in  a  very  small 
compass;  but  so  much  of  other  matter  is  contained  in  Miss  Strick¬ 
land’s  history,  that  it  might  with  propriety  have  been  called  an 
epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  The 
history  of  the  latter  is  a  thread,  which  runs  indeed  throughout  the 
web,  but  by  no  means  constitutes  its  substance.  We  are  aware 
that  this  could  not  be  altogether  avoided. 

'I'liat  siiine  discrimination,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  appears  to 
us  to  be  Hither  wanting  in  Miss  Strickland’s  work.  Her  ‘deep 
research, ’t  has  brought  forward  many  persons  as  historical  authori¬ 
ties,  wlio  surely  never  figured  in  that  character  before ;  yet,  if  they 
are  not  flagrantly  at  variance  with  those  of  greater  w  eight,  and 
the  internal  evidence  of  their  stories,  is  not  in  itself  sufticient  to 
confute  them,  we  confess  w’e  know"  not  w’ho  can  controveit  their 
evidence.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  load  a  history  with  the 
irnf)f(lim€fita  of  numerous  authorities  w’ho  can  add  no  weight  to 
those  already  known.  In  one  sense,  it  may  be  favorable  to  the 
author :  it  show’s  that  she  has  neglected  no  source  of  information 
to  W’hich  she  could  have  access — which  is  greatly  to  her  credit. 

M  e  proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  work ;  and  that  w  e 
may  not  repeat  ourselves,  we  snail  select  those  lives  which  are  not 
giveii  by  Sliss  Lawrance ;  or  from  w  hich,  in  noticing  her  work, 
we  did  not  quote. 


e  must  he  uiulerstood  as  speaking  of  Miss  iMiwrance’s  first  volume 
only  ;  the  second  \ve  have  not  seen.  f  Her  own  words. 
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First  ill  order  is  Matilda  of  Flanders,  queen  of  William  the 
eon(|ueror — a  lovely  woman,  if  her  portrait  is  indeed  a  likeness 
of  herself;  with  finely  moulded  features,  and  glorious  eyes;  a 
compound  of  jj^raceful  majesty  and  stately  sweetness,  l^rolmhlv 
our  tastes  are  not  like  those  of  the  compieror — ri^ht  royal ;  hnt,  if 
the  two  lines  of  conquest  were  proposed  to  us,  we  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  prefer  to  tiie  reduction  of  a  kinirdom,  the  conquest  of 
the  heart  of  such  a  woman. 

As  we  are  morally  cerUiin  that  no  civili/A'd  person  could 
the  process  by  whicli  this  peerless  lady  was  wooed  and  won  by 
W  illiam  of  Normandy,  we  will  take  compassion  on  the  reader, 
and  describe  it.  The  lady’s  heart,  it  seems,  was  pre-occupied ; 
but, 

‘  It  was  in  vain  tliat  his  foes  and  jealous  kinsmen  intrijriieil  apiinsl 
him  in  the  Flemisli  c*ourt ;  that  the  parents  of  the  lady  olijeeted  to  his 
illejritimate  birth  and  doubtful  title  to  the  duchy  <»f  Normandy  ;  that 
the  church  of  Home  interdicted  tlie  marriage  between  parties  within 
tlie  forbidden  dej^rees  of  coiisanjjididty  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  lady 
herself  treated  him  with  ceddness  and  hauteur.  After  seven  years,  de¬ 
lay,  \\"illiam  ajipears  to  have  become  desperate  ;  and  if*  we  may  trnst 
the  evidence  of  the  chronicle  of  Injxer,  lu*,  in  the  year  1047,  waylaid 
^latilda  in  the  streets  of  Hrujjes  as  she  was  returning;  from  mass,  seizetl 
her,  rolled  her  in  the  dirt,sptuled  her  rich  array,  and,  not  content  witli 
these  outrajres,  struck  her  re])eatedly,  and  rode  off  at  fidl  sjH*ed.  I'lds 
Teutonic  method  of  courtship,  accordinj;  to  our  author,  bnai|;ht  the 
affair  to  a  crisis,  for  Matilda,  either  convinced  of  the  strength  (►f  Wil- 
lianrs  passion  by  the  vi(dence  of  his  behaviour,  (»r  afraid  of  encountering 
a  second  bt*ating,  consented  to  become  his  wife.  The  marriage  lx‘tween 
the  royal  cousins  took  place  in  — vcd.  i.  p.  fh 

Perhaps  she  thought  that  the  only  way  to  escape  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  her  boisterous  lover  would  be  to  place  herself  under  his 
protection ;  for  some  inscrutalile  reason  or  other  she  married  him ; 
and,  stranger  still,  this  rough  wooing  was  the  prelude  to  hapny 
matrimony  ;  for  which,  indeed,  sullicient  rejison  appears  to  ne 
given  in  the  assurance,  that  ‘  William  was  the  most  devoted  of 
‘  husbands,  and  altrags  allowed  her  A>  take  the  nsrendunt  in  the 
*  matrimoninl  scale,'"  She  appears  to  have  been  a  w’oman  of  con¬ 
siderable  tiilents,  and  excelling  in  the  learning  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  her  age.  She  presented  her  husbaml,  when  about  to 
sail  for  the  invasion  of  Fngland,  with  a  ‘  splendid  vessel  of  war, 
‘called  the  Mora,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  Iniilt  unknown  to 
‘  him,  and  adorned  in  the  most  royal  style  of  magnificence  for  his 
‘  acceptance  ;*  and  when  he  had  achieved  the  compiest  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  she  recorded  his  exploits  with  her  needle,  in  the  celebrated 
Payeux  'I'apestry,  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  During  the 


If  indeed ! 
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absence  of  tlie  Duke,  she  governed  Normandy  as  llogent  with 
great  prudence  and  address;  and  perfectly  preserved  the  peace  of 
his  dominions.  One  only  difference  is  sjiid  to  have  arisen  between 
them  ;  and  to  this  we  atUicli  but  little  credit. 

‘  The  Norman  ladies  were  exceedingly  malcontent  at  the  long 
*  protracted  absence  of  their  lords  ’  in  England ;  and  the  lady  of 
Hugh  Grantmesnil,  governor  of  W  inchester— one  of  those  good- 
natured  people,  w'ho,  in  the  w'ords  of  Lord  llacon,  would  set  their 
neighbour’s  house  on  fire  for  the  sjike  of  roasting  their  own  eggs 
— had  amused  herself  by  circulating  reports  of  the  infidelities  of 
their  husbands. 

‘  Githn,  the  mother  of  Harold,  eagerly  caught  at  these  reports,  which 
she  is  said  to  have  taken  great  ])leasurc  in  circulating.  (W’e  do  not 
wonder  much  at  that.)  She  communicated  them  to  Sweno,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  added,  that  the  reason  why  Marleswent,  a  Kentish  noble 
of  some  im|M»rlance,  had  joined  the  late  revolt  in  England,  was  h(}cnuise 
the  Ntirinan  tyrant  had  dishonored  his  fair  niece,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  ciinons  of  C'anterhury.  This  tale,  whether  true  or  false,  came  in 
due  course  to  Matilda's  ears,  and  caused  the  first  conjugal  difference 
that  had  ever  arisen  between  her  and  her  lord.  She  was  by  no  means 
<>f  a  temper  to  take  any  affront  of  the  kind  patiently,  and  it  is  said  she 
caused  the  unfortunate  damsel  to  be  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  great  cruelly.* — p.  81. 


Another  act  is  charged  on  Queen  Matilda  which  we  place  in 
the  same  category,  llefore  she  had  been  beaten  into  a  liking  for 
her  husband,  she  had  been  strongly  attiiched  to  Brihtric  Meaw  fa 
Saxon)  the  lord  of  the  honor  of  Gloucester,  who  resided  at  her 
Father’s  court  as  anibassiidor  from  Edward  the  confessor.  This 
person,  however,  decliiied  to  meet  her  advances,  and  it  is  said, 

‘  that  in  the  first  year  of  \\  illiain  the  conqueror,  ^latilda  obtained 
‘  from  her  lord  the  grant  of  all  Brihtiic’s  lands  and  honors,  and 
‘  that  she  then  raused  the  unfortunate  8axon  to  be  seized  at  his 
‘  manor  ot  llanelyc,  and  conveyed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died  in 
‘  prison,  and  was  privately  buried.*  And  the  author  thinks  that  a 
nost  mortem  examination  would  have  disclosed  the  reason  why 
nis  burial  was  private. 

\  et  of  the  woman  to  whom  this  deed  is  imputed  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis  speaks  as  follows.  She  derived  her  descent  from  kings  of 
1'  ranee,  and  emperors  of  Germany ;  but  was  even  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  piirity  of  mind  and  manners  than  for  illustrious  lineage. 
She  was  munificent  and  liberal,  uniting  beauty  with  gentle  breed¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  graces  of  Christian  holiness.  She  was  indefatiga¬ 
ble  in  alleviating  distress  in  every  shape,  and  won  the  love  of  all 
hearts. — vol.  i.  p.  ,57. 

Could  such  a  woman  be  guilty  of  such  crimes?  If  she  could, 
we  can  only  say  in  addition,  that  her  face  belied  her— that  the 
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science  of  physio«:nomy  must  be  a  dream,  and  those  who  trust  it 
visionaries ;  and,  that  she  was  one  of  the  l)est  disguised  and 
sweetest  tiends  that  ever  cozened  men  of  their  affections.  We 
(juote  the  followinu^  passaji^e  for  the  information  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  fond  of  an  etymolojry. 

*  Matilda,  the  wife  of  W  illiam  the  compieror,  was  the  first  consort 
of  a  kiiii;  of  Kn^laiul  who  was  called  Uvgina.  C’wene  or  (pieii,  was  an¬ 
ciently  used  as  a  term  of  equality,  indiscriminately  ap])lied  to  men  or 
wtnnen.  In  the  old  Xi)rman  chronicles  and  ptK'ins,  instead  c»f  the  duke 
of  Normandy  and  his  peers,  the  phrase  used  is  the  duke  of  Normandy 
and  his  quens  ;  likewise  the  quen  di  Flandres,  the  cpien  di  Leicestre. 

)ate  as  the  llUh  century,  a  collectimi  eff  poems,  written  by  (diaries 
of  Anjou  and  his  couitiers,  is  (pioted  as  the  sonus  of  the  quens  of  Anjou. 
Also  in  a  chant  of  the  li2th  century,  enumeralinif  the  war  cries  of  the 
French  provinces,  we  find, 

'  And  the  cpiens  of  Thihant, 

‘  (diampa^ne  ’  and  ‘  passavaiit  ’  cry.’ — vol.  i.  p.  2. 

The  life  of  Fdeanor  of  Acquitaiuc  is  the  most  stirring;  in  the 
series;  but  havin<^  noticed  it  in  our  review  of  Miss  Lawrance’s 
volume,  we  shall  only  say,  that  Miss  Strickland  asserts,  we  know 
not  on  wliat  authoritV)  that  the  proposal  for  the  divorce  of  Fleanor 
from  the  kinjr  of  h ranee,  ‘certainly  oriji;inated  from  tlie  (jueen,’ 
and  that  ‘  the  marriaixe  was  declared  invalid,  but  not  dissolved  on 
‘account  of  tiie  (pieen’s  adultery,  as  is  commonly  asserted.’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  319. 

W’e  do  not  know  where  it  is  commonly  asserted  ;  we  Iiave  always 
understood  that  the  divorce  took  place  because  the  jiarties  were 
related  within  the  prohibited  decrees;  and  that  (he  conviction  of 
Fdeanor’s  adultery  was  merely  the  motive  which  induced  the  kinji^ 
to  rake  up  the  plea  of  that  consan<ruinity,  of  which  he  must  of 
course  have  been  as  well  aware  before  he  married  her  as  he  was 
afterwards. 

Of  Herenf^aria  of  Navarre — the  gentle  (pieen  of  Ilichard  C\eur 
de  Lion,  there  is  little  to  be  said;  Imt  that  little  is  well  worth  the 
sayinjr.  Her  marriaj^e  with  Richard  was  one  of  juire  affection, 
and  she  was  a  model  of  domestic  virtue  in  a  station  peculiarly  un¬ 
favourable  for  its  development,  (lentle,  constant,  and  affectionate 
to  her  husband,  she  bore  his  temporary  neglect  with  patience,  and 
received  his  returninji^  love  with  joy.  tShe  followed  him  in  all  his 
campaijj^ns.  and  was  with  him  at  Ids  death.  Having  been  dejirived 
of  him  and  of  all  the  friends  that  rendered  life  delij^htful  in  (piick 
succession,  she  retired  to  the  Orleannois,  where  she  founded  the 
ahbey  of  L’Kspan,  in  which  she  died  and  was  buried.  Peace  be 
with  her ! 
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The  ruling  passion  of  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  the  consort  of 
King  John,  ap|>ears  to  have  been  ambition.  Betrothed  to  llugli 
de  Liisigiian,  she  violated  her  engagement  to  marry  tlie  ‘felon 
‘  king,’  altliough  she  secretly  preferred  her  former  lover.  In  her 
fifteenth  year  she  became  the  wife  of  John;  and,  although  her  in¬ 
fluence  over  him  was  perhaps  as  great  as  could  have  been  expected, 
it  did  not  ‘  mend  his  manners ;  he  became  notoriously  worse  after 
‘  his  union  with  her.’  We  must  give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  sometimes  treated  her  (for  his  ill  usiige  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  constant),  and  bad  as  that  was,  she  might  probably 
congratulate  herself  that  it  was  no  worse. 

‘  The  passion  of  John  fi»r  liis  queen,  though  it  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  enihn»il  him  in  war,  was  not  exclusive  enough  to  secure  conjugal 
fidelity ;  the  king  tormented  her  with  jealousy,  while  on  his  part  he 
was  far  fnun  setting  her  a  g(MMl  example,  for  he  often  invaded  the 
honor  of  the  female  nobility.  The  name  of  the  lover  of  Isabella  has 
never  Ikhmi  ascertained,  nor  is  it  clear  that  she  was  ever  guilty  of  any 
dereliclitm  fn»m  rectitude.  But  John  revenged  the  wrong  tliat,  per¬ 
haps,  only  existed  in  his  malignant  imagination,  in  a  manner  ])eculiar 
to  himself.  lie  made  his  mercenaries  assassinate  the  person  whom  he 
susj>ected  of  supplanting  him  in  Ins  (pieen’s  affections,  with  two  others 
8Upp<»sed  to  be  accomplices,  and  secretly  hung  their  bodies  over  the  bed 
of  Isabella.  After  this  awful  tragedy,  the  (pieen  was  consigned  to 
ca])tivity,  being  conveyed  to  (iloucester  Abbey  under  the  ward  of  one  of 
her  husband’s  foreign  nobles.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

‘  lie  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her,  but  ‘the  queen,  Siam  after 
her  return  to  England  in  1*214,  was  superseded  in  the  fickle  heart  of 
her  husband  by  the  unfortunate  beauty  .Matilda  Fitz- Walter,  surnamed 
the  Fair.  'I’he  abduction  of  this  lady,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  tho¬ 
roughly  abhorred  the  royal  felon,  was  the  exploit  which  comjileted  the 
exasperation  of  the  English  barons,  who  Hew  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  the  lunmr  of  the  most  distinguished  among  their  class,  lord 
Fitz-\\  alter,  father  of  the  fair  victim  of  John. 

‘  I  he  unfortunate  ^latilda,  who  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  and  excited  the  lawless  passion  of  John,  was  su])posed  to 
be  murdered  hy  him  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  1*215.’* — vol.  i.  p.  50, 
60. 

They  were  again  reconciled,  and  John  consigned  his  heir,  Prince 
Henry,  to  the  rare  of  his  queen,  and  sent  her  to  the  strong  city 
of  (iloucester,  just  before  the  invasion  of  Prince  Louis  of  France, 
lie  soon  after  died  at  Swinestead  Abbey,  most  probably  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fever. 

.\tter  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  coronation  of  her  young 
son  Henry,  the  widowed  (jueen  betook  herself  to  her  native  city 

The  autliority  for  thi<  statement  is  the  ‘  Book  of  nuninow.’ 
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of  Anp^oulC'ine ;  and  afterwards  meeting  with  her  old  lover,  IIiip^li 
de  Lusi^naii,  now  Count  de  la  Marche,  she  became  his  wife,  in 
the  year  1220,  accordinn^  to  Matthew,  of  \\  estininster.  Nothings 
is  alleg^ed  ag^ainst  her  domestic  conduct,  but  her  ])ride  and  am¬ 
bition  involved  her  husband  in  a  war  with  Louis  IX.  of  IVance, 
from  whom  she  had  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  his  alleg;iance,  ami 
to  transfer  it  to  her  son,  Henry  III.  of  Kng;land.  In  tlie  proj^ress 
of  this  disitstrous  war,  her  husband  and  herself  were  stripped 
of  nearly  all  their  dominions,  and  were  fain  at  last  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  mercy  of  the  king^  of  France,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  mildness  and  j^enerosity,  forgave  them.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this, 

‘Soon  after,  in  124  4,  the  life  of  King  I^uiis  was  twice  attempted : 
the  last  time  the  assassins  were  convicted,  and  before  their  execution, 
confessed  that  they  had  heen  suborned  by  <4ui*en  lsal>ella,  to  ]>oison  the 
good  king  of  I'rance.  Isabella  gave  color  to  the  accusation  by  Hying 
for  sanctuary  to  the  Abbey  <if  Fontevraud,  ‘  where  she  was  hid  in 
the  secret  chamber,  and  lived  at  her  ease,’  says  ^latthew  Paris  ;  though 
the  Poitevins  and  I'rench,  considering  her  as  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
astnnis  war  with  France,  called  her  by  no  other  name  than  Jezebel, 
instead  of  her  rightful  apjiellation  of  Isabel."^  Her  son  ami  husband 
were  about  to  be  tried  on  this  accusation  t»f  poisoning,  when  the  Fount 
de  la  Marche  ‘made  appeal  to  battail,  and  offered  to  ]>rove  in  combat 
with  his  accuser  Alphonse,  brother  to  St.  Louis,  that  his  wife  was  be¬ 
lied.  The  j)rince  refused  to  meet  him,  because  he  was  ‘  treastni- 
spotted,’  and  afterwards,  fi»r  the  same  reason,  declined  the  challenge  of 
his  son.  This  affront  offered  to  her  brave  young  son,  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  Isabella,  ‘  she  never  came  out  of  the  secret 
chamber  again,  but  assuming  the  veil,  died  <»f  a  decay,  brought  on  by 
grief,  in  the  year  12  4f5.* — vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

Her  second  husband,  Count  Hugh,  was  killed  in  the  crusjide 
three  years  afterwards. 

We  look  in  vain  for  one  redeeming  trait  in  the  character 
of  John :  the  chief,  the  absorbing  quality  of  his  mind,  appears 
to  have  been  intense  uncalculating  selfishness.  A  thoroughly 
spoiled  child,  his  parents  were  of  course  the  first  to  suffer  from  his 
vices ;  though,  unfortunately,  the  world  at  large  was  doomed 
to  suffer  from  them  too.  Attracted  by  the  personal  beauty  of  his 
wife,  he  snatched  her  from  her  affianced  husband,  a  brave  and 
worthy  man,  and  no  contemj)tible  enemy.  He  used  her  ill,  and 
even  clothed  her  meaidy ;  though  his  own  j)erson  wjis  decorated 
with  the  most  lavish  splendor.  Miss  Fdgeworth  has  somewhere 
said,  * 'Fhere  is  some  good  in  all  Clod’s  creatures/  She  forgot 


*  After  all,  Mr.  Jezebel  M’Neile  is  but  a  copyist. 
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John  Lackland,  when  she  \\TOte  the  sentence.  Of  paternal,  filial, 
and  hrollierlv  affection,  he  was  entirely  destitute :  he  was  father, 
Kon,  and  brother,  to  himself.  Deeds  of  lust  and  cruelty  are  the  only 
landmarks  in  his  journey  throiij^h  this  world.  It  appears  to  us  that 
there  was  a  dash,  not  only  of  imbecility,  but  of  insanity  in  his  cha¬ 
racter;  and  this  is  the  most  charitable  thinj^  that  can  be  said  of 
him. 

We  (piote  the  following  passjijres,  because  they  are  found  in  the 
Yjmdijrnia  Neustrije  (lhou;rli  Miss  Strickland  has  not  told  us 
wliere)  and  Walsinj^ham,  is  a  good  authority. 

‘  UoluTt  de  Vuux  gave  five  of  his  best  palfreys,  that  the  king  might 
hold  his  tongue  about  Henry  INnel’s  wife.’ 

Here  is  a  monarch  making  himself  a  party  to  the  vices  of  his 
subjects,  for  the  siike  of  a  bribe. 

*  Kichard  de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  obtain  the  king’s 
order  to  make  Isolda  Hisset  take  him  for  a  husband.’ 

‘  To  the  bisliop  of  W  inchester  is  given  one  tun  of  good  wine,  for  not 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  countess  of  Al¬ 
bemarle.’ — V(d.  ii.  p.  •'in,  51).  • 


'rhat  combination  of  vices  is  rare  indeed,  which  causes  one  and 
the  srime  individual  to  be  both  contemned  and  dreaded — John  was 
both. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  which  we  believe  is  not  generally 
known  even  to  historians,  viz.  that  the  Conanons  of  England  are  in- 
<lebted  to  John  tor  the  eommenceinent  of  their  liberties.  W  hen 


the  barons — caring  only  tor  themselves — had  wrung  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  ot,  and  a  security  for,  their  own  particular  privi- 
leges,  he  added,  probably  tor  the  siike  of  annoying  them,  ‘We  will, 
‘  that  the  privileges  which  we  grant  to  you,  be  also  secured  to  your 
‘  dependents,*  or  words  to  that  effect  and  the  barons,  who  pro- 
fcssetl  to  be  striving  tor  justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  could  not 

refuse  that  to  others  which  they  were  contending  for  them¬ 
selves.  ^ 

I  he  long  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  was  marked  by  internal 

'n i "^**'^^*  'vere  his  mistortune  and  in  part  his  fault. 

I  he  barons  "ho  had  found  their  power,  were  well  disposed  to  use 
*t\  captious,  and  ambitious,  they  would  have  created 

grievances  it  they  could  not  have  found  them  ready  made.  Ac¬ 
knowledging  individually  and  theoretically  the  king  as  their 
superior,  they  were  ready  collectively  and  actually  to  treat  him 


Vide  Magna  Chari n. 
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.as  somewhat  less  than  an  equal :  and  the  utmost  prudence  and 
tirmne^s  wtudd  have  been  reipiired  in  the  nmnarch,  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  sphere.  4'heir  feudal  power  was  then  in  its 
palmy  state,  and  tlie  only  way  to  neutralize  their  iuHuence,  was 
to  })lay  them  off  against  each  other,  and  the  church  ay^ainst  them 
all.  The  Londoners,  too,  constituted  at  that  day  a  separate 
power,  which  was  well  worth  conciliatinjr ;  they  both  furnished 
the  sinews  of  war  and  fouj^ht  in  person ;  and  their  weight  would 
fre(pieiitly  have  turned  the  scale. 

No  man  could  have  been  more  unfit  to  control  and  reduce  to 
order  these  jarring  elements  than  Henry  the  'riiird,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  course  pursued  by  him,  and  in  which  Queen  Kleanor 
ap|»ears  to  have  done  her  best  to  help  him  forward,  was  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Kinjj^  Henry  was  made  up  of  negatives;  he  was  not  jj^ood 
lookini^;  he  was  not  talented;  he  was  not  firm*;  he  was  not  pru¬ 
dent;  he  was  not  absolutely  bad.  His  very  pleasures  were  not 
of  an  active  kind  ;  fondness  for  dress  and  show,  and  for  luxurious 
livinjr,  appears  to  have  been  his  rnlin«^  j>assion — in  which  hiscpieen 
to(>  well  au^ree^l  with  him. 

4'he  two  principal  faults  of  their  p^overnment  seem  to  have  been 
tlieir  preference  and  advancement  of  foreign  relatives  (time  out 
of  mind  a  sore  subject  with  Knj^lishmen),  and  their  oppressive 
measures  for  raisinj^  money,  which,  when  procured,  was  wasted  in 
thriftless  pleasure. 

'I'he  (|ueen,  very  youn^,  very  beautiful,  very  clever,  and  very 
thouo^htless,  was  of  a  much  more  active,  or  rather  violent,  disp(»- 
sition  than  her  husband  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  hcT,  and  she  ruled 
him.  Indeed,  she  was  furnished  with  an  ari>;ument  in  her  own 
favor,  which,  if  we  may  jud^e  of  what  was  done  in  former  <lays 
bv  what  is  done  in  ours,  she  was  likely  enoui»h  to  use  whenever 
it  would  serve  her  pur|>ose.  He — kiu;^  as  he  was — had  been  five 
times  refused  by  as  many  difterent  princesses,  and  she — Kleanor 
la  Belle  — had  done  him,  a  very  |»lain  <:;entleman,  the  honor  of 
marrviui^  him.  C'ouM  he  do  less  than  allow  her  to  have  her  own 
way  in  all  thinj»s ?  She  was,  however,  very  faithful  to  him;  and, 
sooth  to  siiy,  ht  r  way,  except  with  reoard  to  providiiij^  for  some 
of  her  poor  relations,  was  generally  his. 

He  commenced  his  married  life  as  follows: 

‘  The -expenses  of  Kleiinnr’s  conniatioii  were  enormous.  So  preat 
was  the  outlay  hevcnid  the  kinj;*s  resources,  that  Ileiiry  expeiuled  the 
jxirtiou  of  his  sister  Isaliella,  just  married  to  the  l‘'mperor  of  (iiumauy, 
for  the  ])urp<»se  of  defraying;  them. 

‘  ( I  real  offence,  it  seems,  had  already  been  taken  by  the  nation  at 
the  numl)er  of  foreijjners,  especially  Italians,  who  had  accompanied  or 
followed  (^neen  ICleanor  to  Knghind.  Among  these  was  her  uncle, 
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Peter  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  Countess  of  Pro¬ 
vence. 

‘  llenrv  had  created  Peter  Karl  of  Uichniond,  and  at  the  smt  of  the 
queen  bestowed  ujaui  him  that  ])art  of  London  called  tlie  Savoy,  trom 
this  nrince.  He  \rM  the  crown  but  the  nominal  quit  rent  of  three 
broad  arr(»ws.  Peter  bmnded  there  a  noble  palace,  which  the  queen 
his  niece  afterwards  purchased  of  him  for  her  son  Edmund,  Karl  of 
J^ancaster. 

*  In  the  course  of  one  short  year,  the  ascendency  which  the  uncle  of 
his  young  (pieen  gained  over  the  plastic  mind  of  Henry  was  so  consi¬ 
derable,  that  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  entirely  left  to  his 
discretion,  and  all  the  ])atronage  of  church  and  state  passed  through  his 
hands.’ — Vtd.  ii.  j)p. 

Kle«anor  was  a  Pn)V0iK;al,  and,  almost  of  course  in  that  day,  a 
patroness  of  literature ;  of  which  Henry  was  equally  fond,  and 

‘  'I'liis  reign  atfords  the  first  example  of  a  poet  laureate,  in  thepers<m 
of  one  Master  Henry,  to  whom,  by  the  name  of  the  versiticator,  the 
king  orders  one  hundred  shillings  to  be  given  in  payment  of  his  ar¬ 
rears.’ — p.  !M. 

*  'riie  following  year  two  other  uncles  of  the  (jueen,  Tlnnnas,  C(mnt 
of  Savoy,  and  Houiface,  his  younger  brother,  visited  England  ;  and 
Henry,  tnit  of  complaisance  to  his  consort,  received  and  entertained 
them  with  such  magnificence,  that  not  knowing  how  to  su])port  the 
charge  by  honest  means,  he  sent  word. to  the  .Tews,  that  unless  they 
presented  him  with  twenty  ihonsand  marks,  he  would  expel  them  all 
the  kingdom  ;  and  thus  he  supplied  himself  with  money  for  his  unjust 
generosity.’ — Ib.  p.  IKh 

'Phis  Houiface  was  afterwards  created  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

'f  he  following  is  one  example  selected  from  many,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  contrived  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Lon¬ 
doners. 

*  In  the  beginning  t»f  the  year  1215,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  her 
N^ond  s<Mi,  Prince  Edmund.  The  parliament  having  in  the  preceding 
NovemlHT  refused  an  aid  to  the  king,  he  levied  a  fine  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  marks  on  tlie  city  of  Ijondon,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
sheltered  one  W  alter  Huckerel,  whom  he  had  banished.  Henry  was 
eiuouraged  in  this  \inconstitutional  pnK’eeding  by  a  very  trivial  circum- 
stuiitv.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Pope’s  palace,  and  destroyed  the 
chamlHT  m  wliich  the  principal  deed  of  Magna  C:harta  was  kept,tcAic/t 
made  the  ijiuen  Jancy  it  wan  rendered  nnll  and  con/.'— lb.  p.  [){). 

S)  ready  are  people  to  believe  what  they  wish. 

.  country  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  such  confusion  and 
insubordination,  that  in  travelling  through  Hampshire,  the  lug- 
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of  the  kinjr  and  queen  Wiis  robbed,  tlieir  wine  drunk,  and 
llieinselves  insulted. 

As  a  proof  that  Henry  ‘as  be  ^ot  older,  p;ot  never  the  wiser,* 
we  ^ive  the  following  instance  of  bis  incuralde  extravagance.  It 
occurred  on  the  inarriay^e  of  bis  heir.  Prince  l^lward,  with 
Kleanora  of  Castile,  who  joined  the  kini^  at  Hordeaux,  where 

•  lie  bad  ])rej)ared  so  <;raml  a  festival  for  the  reception  of  the  youiij; 
Infanta,  that  be  expended  three  hundred  thousand  marks  on  her  inar- 
riane  feast,  to  the  imhVnation  (»f  bis  Pai'jlisb  peers.  When  one  of 
tliein  reproached  him  for  this  extravagance,  the  king  replied  in  a  dolo- 
nms  tone,  ‘  (>  for  the  head  of  (lod  say  no  more  <»f  it,  lest  men  should 
stand  ama7A*d  at  the  relation  thereof.' — lb.  p.  I()5. 

Amazed,  indeed  ! — for,  if  this  statement  is  correct  at  all  points 
(and  it  appears  to  be  taken  from  Matthew  Paris,  who  lived  with 
the  king  ;  and  the  sum  is  written  out  in  words),  the  expenditure 
on  this  one  occasion  amounted  to  about  three  of  money  at 

its  present  value. 

After  this  the  reader  need  not  be  amazed  to  learn  that  in  the 
year  I2P),  the  king  was  reduced  to  ‘the  degrading  expedient  of 
‘  soliciting  loans  and  gifts  of  every  person  of  condition  who  entered 
‘  his  presence,’  assuring  them  ‘  that  it  would  be  a  greater  act  of 
‘charity  to  bestow  money  on  him,  than  those  who  went  from  door 
‘  to  door  begging  an  alms;*  nor  that  the  king  and  (pieen  put  all 
their  servants  on  short  allowance,  abridged  their  wages,  gave  no 
gratuities,  left  otV  their  royal  robes,  and  <laily  invited  themselves, 
Prince  Kdward,  and  a  chosen  number  of  their  foreign  kindred 
and  favorites,  to  dine  with  the  rich  men  of  London,  or  the  great 
men  of  the  court,  and  were  very  much  discontented  unless  pre¬ 
sented  with  costly  gifts  at  their  departure,  and  that  too,  as  a 
matter  not  of  courtesy  but  of  right. 

The  superi(»r  energy  of  Lleanor’s  character  was  manifested 
during  the  course  of  the  Haron’s  war.  She  was  on  the  continent, 
and 


*  Immediately  the  tidings  of  the  disivstrons  field  at  Lewes  reached 
Fdeanor,  she  borrowed  all  the  money  she  could  raise  <»n  her  jewels  and 
credit,  and  proceeded  to  muster  foices  and  etpiip  a  fleet.  Matthew  of 
estminster  does  full  justice  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  this  ‘  noble 
virago,*  as  he  styles  her,  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded,  he  savs,  in  getting  together  a  great  army,  commanded  by  so 
many  dukes  and  earls  as  seemed  incredible ;  and  tho.ve  who  knew  the 
strength  and  ])ower  of  that  army  affirmed  ‘that  if  they  had  once  landed 
in  Kngland,  they  would  ])resently  have  subdued  the  wlude  po])ulati«in 
of  the  country  ;  but  (iod  in  his  mercy,*  continues  the  chronicler,  *  or¬ 
dered  it  otherwise,’  for  while  the  (pieen  and  her  foreign  troops  remained 
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wiiitUlMMiiul  on  the  other  side  of  Oie  water,  the  battle  of  Kveshaui  was 
fought  and  won  by  her  valiant  son  Prince  Kdward.  — Ib.  p.  IdJ. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  royal  pair,  did  we  not  quote  the 
following  testimony  in  their  favor :  and  be  it  remembered,  that 
the  custom  of  their  times  would  have  borne  them  out,  in  a  very 
different  method  of  proceeding. 

‘  This  battle  (of  Kveshani)  was  fought  on  the  -4th  of  August,  12()5. 
Though  great  provocation  had  been  given  to  the  king  and  every  inein- 
Iht  of  the  nival  family,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  shed  on 
the  scaffold  after  this  decisive  triumph.  Henry,  with  all  his  faults  anil 
follies. was  tender  of  Iniman  life,  and  mindful  that  the  noblest  ])reroga- 
tive  of  the  crown  is  mercy.  Neither  is  it  recorded  of  Queen  Kleanor 
tliat  she  ever  caused  a  sanguinary  vengeance  to  be  indicted  on  any  of 
her  ftK*s.’ — lb.  j).  \‘MK 

With  this  extract  we  must  terminate  a  somewhat  more  imper¬ 
fect  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  than  we  had  at  first 
intended  to  give,  (^ueen  Mleanor  survived  her  husband  nineteen 
yeais;  she  (lied  at  the  Alrbey  of  Ambresbury,  June  21  (we  sup¬ 
pose  in  1201),  during  tlie  absence  of  her  son  in  Scotland. 

Kdward  the  First,  after  the  death  of  bis  beloved  consort  Kleanor  of 
('astile,  having  passed  through  a  period  of  intense  suffering,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  morbid  melancholy,  from  which  he  so  far  roused 
himself  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  as  to  make  proposals  for  the 
hjuid  of  Hlanche  la  Belle,  sister  of  Philij)  le  Bel  of  France,  and 
the  reigning  beauty  of  Kurope.  In  this  he  acted  consistently 
with  what  Miss  Strickland  conceives  to  be  a  commonly  received 
a.\i(»m  in  the  present  day  ;  ‘  that  a  widower  shows  his  love  and 
‘  r(‘spect  for  the  memory  of  an  excellent  wife  by  entering  again 
‘  into  the  holy  slate  of  matrimony,  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
‘  tunity.* 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  as  a  general  rule — liable  of  course  to 
exceptiiins — that  the  (piantum  of  suffering  endured  by  most  men 
on  great  occasions  is  pretty  much  the  siime.  In  ardent  minds  it 
is  fierce,  hut  not  of  long  duration,  or  nature  would  sink  under  it, 
and  therefore  wisely  cuts  it  short ;  in  those  of  less  excitable  tem¬ 
peraments,  it  is  weaker  but  more  lasting.  Kdward  belonged  to 
the  fiirmer  class,  and  appears  to  have  acted  accordingly. 

ilis  union  with  his  second  (|ueen  was  not  of  very  long  duration, 
nor  is  there  any  thing  of  a  very  prominent  nature  in  her  character 
or  adventures  :  there  is  something,  however,  which  we  hold  to  be 
better,  and  we  have  chosen  her  history  as  exemplif\  ing  the  con¬ 
tested  proposition,  that  wedlock  may  be  very  liappy  though 
entered  into  without  great  allection  on  either  side.  Kdward  was 
not  strongl\  aiUiched  to  Marguerite  before  their  marriage,  but 
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s\icli  was  her  conduct  and  disposition  that  he  became  so  after 
it. 

The  kin^  had  proposed  for  the  elder  sister,  Hlanehe  la  llelle, 
and  her  brother  had  acceded  to  the  proposal ;  he  afterwards  vio¬ 
lated  the  contract,  and  caused  the  name  of  his  yoiinj^er  sister, 
Marjj^uerite,  then  a  child,  to  be  fraudulently  inserted  in  the 
articles.  Edward  resented  this  duplicity  as  miu;ht  have  been 
expected  of  him.  ‘  A  tierce  war  immediately  ensued,  and  it  was 
‘  not  till  the  year  1298,  that  any  pacific  arrano^ement  took  place 
‘  between  Edward  and  the  brother  of  lUanche.  The  treaty  was 
‘  then  renewed  for  Marguerite,  wlio  had  grown  up  in  the  mean- 
‘  time.*  ‘  Slie  was  married  to  Edward  Sth  September,  1299, 

‘  when  she  was  in  her  seventeenth  year.* — p.  219.  lie  left  her  a 
few  days  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Scotland. 

During  the  Scottish  wars,  ^largnerite  followed  the  cam|>  of 
Edward,  and  kept  court  in  one  of  the  northern  counties.  Her 
beautiful  sister  Hlanehe,  Duchess  of  Austria,  died  in  1305  ;  and 
Edward  commanded  prayers  to  be  said  for  her  soul  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  because  ‘  she  was  the  dear  sister  of  his 
‘  beloved  consort,  Queen  Marguerite.’  ‘  'Fhc  king,*  says  Miss 
Strickland,  ‘  certainly  bore  no  malice  for  the  perfidy  of  liis  former 
‘love,  doubtless  being  convinced  (that)  he  had  changed  for  the 
*  better.* 

The  life  of  Marguerite  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  temper¬ 
ing  the  somewhat  stern  rule  of  her  husband,  and  in  deeds  of 
private  beneficence-anil  mercy.  After  his  death  she  lived  in  re¬ 
tirement,  spending  her  magnificent  dower  in  acts  of  charity, 
and  in  the  encouragement  of  liistorians  and  arcliitects.  She  was 
the  first  (^ueen  of  England  who  bore  her  arms  with  those  of  her 
husband  in  one  scutcheon.  The  chronicles  of  England  record  no 
fault  or  folly  of  Queen  Marguerite.  Nothing  exists  to  contra- 
ilict  the  assertion  of  Piers  Langtoft,  that  she  was  *  good  withouten 
‘  lack,  and  a  worthy  successor  to  Eleanor  of  Ciistile.* 

The  epithet  of  ‘  Longshanks*  appears  to  have  been  a  soubriipiet 
bestowed  on  Edward  by  the  Scots  at  the  siege  of  Ilerwick  ;  and 
to  have  been  by  no  means  warranted  by  his  personal  a|)pearance ; 
sinee,  on  the  opening  of  his  sjircophagus  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Ins  body  was  found  to  be  of  fine  and  just  proportions,  and  Ins 
statue  (stature)  from  skull  to  heel,  six  feet  two  inches. 

Might  not  tlie  name  of  Longshanks  be  intended  as  a  sort  of 
metapliorical  allusion  to  the  great  rapiility  of  his  movements  ? 

We  have  noticed,  en  passant,  some  inaccuracies.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  Eleanor  of  Provence  was  married  to  Henry  the 
Third  on  the  1th  of  January,  12.3G,  and  afterwards,  that  her  coro¬ 
nation  ‘  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  babian 
‘  and  St.  Sebastian,  six  days  only  after  the  bridal,  being  the  2ttth 
‘  of  January.’ — \'ol.  ii.  p.  82.  Fither  the  former  date  should  be 
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the  lith,  or  the  latter  the  10th  of  January ;  or  else  it  shonhl  he 
sixteen  days  after,  vke. 

Aj^ain,  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  Krance  (vol.  ii. 
j>.  ‘iFo),  that  she  was  married  to  Edward  the  First  in  her  sen  n- 
tcentk  year;  and  afterwards  (p.  that  her  marriage  took  place 

in  her  eiqhieenth  year.  We  point  out  these  things  not  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  fault,  hut  that  they  may  he  corrected  in  the 
subse(pient  editions  to  which  we  hope  the  work  will  reach. 

Miss  Strickland  appears  to  have  executed  her  task  iu  a  very 
creditable  manner,  and  with  great  impartiality.  Her  work  is  just 
what  the  title  expresses— Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England— sim¬ 
ply.  'Ehe  history  of  literature,  art,  and  science;  or  of  laws, 
customs,  and  progressive  civilization,  do  not  appear  to  come 
within  tlie  scope  of  her  intention.  She  h*is  done,  we  suppose,  all 
that  she  meant  to  do ;  and  there  is  much  of  enterUiiument  and 
information  in  her  volumes.  Her  task  will  increase  in  ditficulty 
its  she  approaches  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  but  it  is  oue  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest,  and  will  almost  repay  itself.  With  regard  to  some 
of  our  sovereigns  we  are  promised  disclosures  which  have  never  yet 
lH*en  made.  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  them,  but  on  this  point 
we  beg  to  offer  one  suggestion — tliat  the  field  of  history  has  been 
s(»  often  plougheil,  that  whatever  of  a  novel  nature  is  turned  iij) 
within  it,  should  be  scrupulously  examined  before  it  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  value. 


Art.  III.  1.  The  Ainericdii  Tori  igti  Anti- Slavtri/  Iteporler.  Mew 
)  or/r,  June,  1 H  l(>. 

‘J.  The  Suiioual  Anti.S/aveiy  Standard.  Sew  Yorh,  June,  UMO. 


^PIIE  anti-slavery  eause  is  daily  becoming  more  important  and 
interesting.  I  he  true  seed  was  sown  by  Ciranville  JSharpe, 
when  he  banished  slavery  from  England.  Its  growth,  however, 
was  obstructed,  and  the  movement  ot  CJarkson  and  W’ilberforce 
was  only  against  the  slave-trade.  Hut  the  alliance  between  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery  is  so  natural,  that  the  ditficulty  with 
(  larkson  and  W  ilbertorce,  at  first,  was  to  avoid  seeming  to  aim 
.it  both  whilst  they  had  in  view'  but  one.  I'he  slave-trade  advo- 
catt‘s  of  that  time  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this;  and  so 
powertull)  did  they  use  it  in  afieeiing  the  public  mind,  already 
\itialeti  as  to  every  thing  pertaining  to  slavery  itself,  that  these 
exctdlent  men  were  driven,  iu  their  exigency,  to  defend  them- 
"iesoii  the  groumi  that  the  colonial  slave  system  w’lts  capable  ot 
taiinng  itselt  by  the  natural  increase  of  its  victims,  indepen- 
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cleiitly  supplies  fro!ii  Africa.  Hut  times,  ami  circumstances, 
ami  public  opinion  arc  greatly  changed.  'Flic  ariruinents  ami 
appeals  that  arc  now  considered  the  most  cllectual'  to  persuade 
the  slavetraders  and  others  who  are,  in  any  way,  connected  with 
them,  to  desist  from  their  inhuman  tratlic,  and  to  arouse  the  phi¬ 
lanthropic  to  elForts  for  its  extinction,  have  become  identical  witli 
the  ariruments  and  appeals  addressed  to  slaveholders,  calliiijr  to 
them  to  cease  from  their  iniquity,  and  to  the  humane  everywhere 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  brintr  its  dominion  to  an  end.  Thus  it 
is,  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  have  become  one,  so  far  as 
benevolent  action  is  concerned — and  that  they  may  be.  re^rariled 

t  t^  ^  to^ethe  r  TIIK  ANTI-SLAVEKY  C  VUSi:. 

Of  the  increasing  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  cause,  the 
prools  arc  ot  the  most  unequivocal  and  cheering  kind.  So 
aluindaut,  too,  are  they,  that  it  would  be  su|)erduous,  at  this  time 
ot  day,  to  enter  on  their  enumeration  ;  much  more  to  dwell  on 
them.  Oinittinj^,  then,  all  other  proots  oi  the  jj^rowin^  rey^ard 
that  is  felt  for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  we  shall  olfer  bia  this, — 
I  homas  Clarkson,  as  he  was  sittinu^’,  filty  years  a^o, — alone — by 
the  road  side — medit^iting  in  silence  on  the  miseries  of  the  middle 
passage  till  his  sympathy  for  its  victims  rose  almost  to  agony; 
hesitating  for  a  time,  because  ot  the  very  enormity  of  the 
wrongs  that  lay  before  him,  and  the  power  of  the  wrongdoers, 
whether  lie  should  obey  what  seemed  to  him  a  su|)ernatural 
impulse  urging  him  forward  for  their  redress  —  but  at  last, 
with  a  resolution  which  dangers  could  not  daunt  nor  dillieulties 
<liyert  from  its  object,  deciding  to  consecrate  himself,  body,  and 
niind,  and  spirit  to  the  poorest,  the  most  wretched,  the  most  <Ies- 
pised  of  the  race ;  and  tlie  same  Thomas  Clarkson,  as  he  stood  a 
few  days  since  in  the  Anti-Slavery  C’onvention,  the  Patriarch  of 
Philanthro|>y,  counselling  the  sons  and  the  daughters  whom  his 
^^j>irit  hi'id  begotten  in  all  lands,  and  who  had  come  together  from 
the  ends  ot  the  earth  to  do  him  reveience;  or  as  he  showed  him¬ 
self  still  later  to  congregated  thousands,  in  whose  eyes  he  became 
‘  the  observed  of  all  observers,*  although  sinking  under  the  weight 
nf  years  and  infirmities,  and  in  the  midst  of  legislators,  and  judges, 
and  orators,  and  nobles  of  his  own  land,  and  the  represenUitivcs 
of  the  {lowers  and  the  jieojile  of  other  lands.  Such  lionor  shown 
to  the  great  ajiostle  of  a  cause — ^^just  on  the  eve,  too,  as  we  must 
su|)j)ose  it  {irobable,  of  his  final  dejiarture  from  among  us,  is 
|>roof  enough  of  the  honor  in  which  the  cause  itself  is  held. 

i  he  increasing  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  is 
some  index,  at  least,  of  its  increasing  inijiortance.  Although  it 
originated  in  Kngland,  and  looked,  at  first,  only  to  the  siqqjres- 
sioii  of  tlie  slave-trade  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned  in  it; 
and  although  it  won  over  jiarliament  to  its  views,  and  laws  sup¬ 
pressing  the  trade  have  been  enacted,  and  ihegovcrninent  has  been 
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en^ged  for  years  in  carrying  tliom  out  in  good  faith  ;  and  althougli 
more  than  this,  and  even  more  than  it  ventured  to  hope  for  in  the 
heginning  (the  abolition  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  was  considered  to 
exist  in  the  British  dependencies),  has  been  the  fruit  of  its  riper 
age,  vet  neither  is  its  strength  exhausted  by  former  trials,  nor  has 
it  expired  because  nothing  remains  to  be  done.  It  does  not,  in¬ 
deed,  ‘  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on*— but  it  has  found  it  fresli  in 
unsuspected  places.  It  has  penetrated  British  India,  and  un¬ 
covered  there  a  system  of  oppression  verging  to  slavery,  for  a 
long  time  scarcely  known  at  all  to  exist,  the  sufterers  under  which 
may  be  numbered  by  thousiinds. 

Neither  has  it  been  restricted  to  the  limits  of  British  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  In  Fnmce  it  has  spoken — is  still  speaking — and  its  voice 
is  not  unheeded.  Neither  is  it  in  Denmark — in  Holland — in 
Sweden.  Even  Mahomedan  countries  have  not  been  wholly 
exempt  from  its  explorations.  And  its  voice  is  ever  thundering 
along  the  shores  of  America — over  its  vast  ])lains  and  mighty 
rivers  —  proclaiming  afresh  their  own  forgotten  or  desj)isod 
truth,  that  man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Indeed  so 
pervasive,  so  comprehensive  has  the  anti-slavery  principle  already 
become,  that  the  cause  to  which  it  has  given  life  may  now  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  combined  movement  of  the  Christianized 
humanity  of  all  countries  against  slavery,  the  most  cruel  and 
brutal  foe  of  the  race  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  That  humanity 
will  finally  prove  victorious  in  the  conflict  we  entcrtiiin  no  more 
doubt,  than  we  do  of  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  ultimate  reign 
ot  righteousness  on  the  earth.  Certain,  however,  as  we  regard 
tlie  victory  to  be,  we  do  not  say,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by 
wild  and  unworthy  measures,  or  its  glory  sullied  by  the  pride  and 
the  ambition  or  the  errors  of  some  of  the  host.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  we  should  not  find  it  an  etisy  Uisk  from  our  hearts 
to  forgive  those  who,  premonished  that  it  may  !so  turn  out,  have 
vet  failed  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  ward  off  the  danger,  ^^e 
helieve  that  such  danger  is  now  impending  over  us,  «ind  that,  too, 
at  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  points  in  the  whole 
movement.  \\  e  allude  to  America.  And  it  has  been  with  a 
view  chiefly  to  point  out  this  danger,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
wholly  guarded  against,  or  made  as  innocuous  as  possible,  that  we 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  this  article. 

Betore  entering  on  the  causes  which  seem  to  have  brought  the 
al>olitionists  ot  .\merica  into  their  present  posture,  it  may  be  well 
first  to  apprise  our  readers  what  that  posture  is.  It  has  been 
c\ident,  at  least  tor  the  litst  two  years,  if  not  longer,  that  very 
op|H>site  views  wore  beginning  to  te  Uiken  by  difterent  portion's 
<d  our  American  triends — not  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slaveholding, 
nor  jis  to  the  duty  ot  the  master’s  immediately  ceasing  from  it,  for 
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on  tlu'sc  |»oints  it  is  belicvod  they  are  fully  aj^reeil — hut  as  to 
other  (loetriiies  leadiujj^  to  chaiij^es  of  serious  luoiueut  iu  the  reli- 
t;ious,  social,  and  political  couditiou  of  the  country.  'I'he  party 
espousing  these  changes  professes  to  consider  them,  in  part,  at 
least,  as  properly  connected  with  the  anti-slavery  cause — as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  its  complete  success;  and,  therefore,  insists  that  they 
shouhl  be  carried,  pari  passu^  along  with  it.  'I  he  other  party 
is  made  up  of  those  who  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  reforms 
alluded  to,  and  of  such  as,  looking  on  the  reforms  themselves,  in 
whole  or  in  part  not  unfavorably,  yet  think  it  inexpedient,  if  not 
unfair,  to  connect  them  with  the  anti-slavery  movement,  against 
the  wishes  of  members  who  contemjdated  no  such  connexion  when 
tliev  engaged  in  it.  One  of  these  reforms — well  enough  known 
in  America,  and,  we  suppose  by  this  time  in  England  too,  when 
described  as  the  ‘  woman’s  rights  (juestion,’  was  brought  up  in  the 
(’entral  (the  American  Anti-Slavery)  Society,  and  pressed  to  a 
decision  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  1S31).  ’I'he  decision  was 
favorable  to  the  reform  party — the  women  themselves  also  voting 
on  the  cpiestion.  From  that  time  it  became  clear  to  those  who 
gave  much  attention  to  the  case,  that  the  dilVerences  between 
the  parties  had  become  so  irreconcilable  that  a  separation  of 
the  American  Society  (like  that  which  had  already  taken 
place,  mainly  on  the  same  ground,  in  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety)  was  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  further 
advancement  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  INIutual  distrust,  it 
was  evident,  had  supplanted  mutual  confidence.  The  reform¬ 
ers  objected  against  their  opponents,  that  their  views  were  low — 
narrow — contracted — and  that  t/ict/  were  deficient  in  (haroff^/atess 
as  abolitionists ;  whilst  they  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  without  being  suspected  of  selfish  or  ambitions  aims, 
and  of  wishing  to  make  the  whole  anti-slavery  movement 
subsidiary  to  other  projects  of  reform,  from  the  bare  con¬ 
templation  of  which,  howx'ver  well  intended  by  the  projectors, 
sober  and  consideiate  men  turned  away  with  disgust  and  ab¬ 
horrence.  A  separation  accordingly  did  take  place  at  the  kust 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  on 
the  J^ith  of  May,  when,  on  the  woman’s  rights  (piestion  being 
again  insisted  on  by  the  actual  a|)pointment  of  a  young,  unmar¬ 
ried  woman  as  one  of  the  ‘  business  *  committee,  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  including  the  president  of  the  society 
(Arthur  Tappan,  Fsq.),  and,  we  believe,  all  the  members  present 
(except  one)  of  the  late  executive  committee,  withdrew',  and 
formed  Tiik  American  and  Forkign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
having  for  its  objects  ‘  The  entire  extinrtutn  <*f  slavcrif  and  the, 
‘  slave-trade f  and  the  erjnal  seeuritij  and  iniprovanent  of  the  iniople 
^of  eolar^ 

J  hus  there  arc  now'  two  societies,  each  fully  constituted  as  to 
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ofticcrs,  &c.,  aiul  each  haviiijr  its  journal  to  publisli  its  procccd- 
iiiiTs  and  take  note  of  tlie  proo^ress  of  the  eansc.  'I’lie  first  num- 
hcTs  of  these  journals  we  have  seen,  and  the  titles  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  exposition  of  the  mam 
i;rounds  of  the  separation ;  and,  first,  of  the  ‘  womans  rights 
^(piestion,’  as  this  seems  to  have  been  made  the  immediate  occa¬ 
sion  of  it.  'Fhe  rhr\it  of  women  to  full  membership  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  counsel  and  act  ecpially  and 
promiscuously  with  the  o'ther  sex  in  the  business  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  is  claimed  for  them  under  that  provision  of  the  con- 
stituti<»n  w  hich  savs,  that  ‘  Any  person  w  ho  consents  to  the  prin- 
‘  eiplcs,  may  l)c  a  member  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  entitled 
‘  to  vote  at  the  meetings.’  I'he  argument  in  favor  of  the  rij>ht  is 
a  brief  one,  amountiiiii^  to  little  more  than  the  statement — an 
incontrovertible  one  when  taken  independently — that  women  arc 
‘persons;’  that  ‘persons’  who  consent  to  the  juincijiles  may 
become  members,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  at  th.e  ineetiiiiijs ;  that 
women  consent  to  the  principles, — iherefore  women  may  be¬ 
come  members,  and  vote.  The  conclusion  ajipcars  unan¬ 
swerable,  especially  to  such  of  the  abolitionists  as  are  nnexju'- 
rienced  in  the  examination  of  such  (picstions,  and  to  others  amon^ 
them  who  forj^et  that  the  ri^ht  of  a  grantee  is  made  justly  to 
depend  oftentimes,  not  so  much  on  any  particular  form  of  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  may  change  by  time,  or  be  difierent  in 
ililferent  places,  as  on  the  intention  of  the  grantor  in  making  the 
grant ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  grunt — the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  it  heforc,  and  at  the  time  of  making  it — the  person 
hy  wlu>in,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  grant  has  been  used  or 
enjoyed — the  nonusiT  of  it  from  the  date  of  the  grant  by  the])arty 
now,  after  a  long  time,  laying  claim  to  its  benefits — all  constitute 
legitimate  indicio  of  that  intention. 

'bo  the  ‘  woman’s  rights  ’  party  it  has  been  replied,  that  the 
usage  of  all  other  benevolent  societies,  and  of  the  country  univer- 
siilly,  at  the  time  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  insti¬ 
tuted — beh)re  and  since — is  against  them  ; 

I  hat  women  w  ere  not  members  of  the  convention  w  hich  formed 


the  constitution,  but  only  spectators  of  its  proceedings,  taking  no 
part  in  them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  on  leave  being 
expressly  asked  therefor,  they  were  permitted  to  offer  some  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  convention  ; 

I  hat  the  constitution  is  subscribed  bv  none  but  men,  although 
women  known  to  be  deeply  interested  jis  abolitionists  w’cre  pre¬ 
sent  duriiig  the  process  of  making  it,  and  at  its  adoption  and 
signature; 


1  hat  the  eighth  article  ot  the  constitution,  which  provides  th; 
‘the  president  shall  prc'*iile  f»(  the  meetings  of  the  societv,  or  i 
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‘  /ils  absence,*  i^e.,  fiirnislies  a  strong  presumption  (the  force  of 
wliich  is  not  lessened  by  any  other  part  of  that  instrument)  that 
it  was  not  intended  women  sliould  be  members  of  the  society, — 
inasmuch,  too, as  there  is  no  part  of  the  constitution  wliich  distpia^ 
lities  atitf  member  for  cxercisin»>^  tlie  presiilency ; 

'riiat  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  society  it  encourai>;ed 
women  to  form  themselves  into  associations — that  tliey  did  so  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  continue  to  do  so,  to  the  manifest 
advancement  of  the  cause — and  this,  without  any  complaint,  on 
their  part,  that  their  ri^ht  to  act  as  members,  ollice-bearers,  is:c., 
of  the  society  is  impioperly  withheld  from  them  ; 

'fhat  to  deny  to  any  descri|)tion  of  persons  membership  in  the 
society  is  not  to  deny  to  them  any  rii;ht,  natural  or  political,  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  so  lon^  as  they  are  left  free,  individually, 
to  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  to  them  may  seem  best;  ami 
that  the  convention  had  the  same  rij^ht  to  make  .sv.r  a  (pialificatioii 
or  dis(pialitication  as  they  had  to  make  any  tliin*!^  t*lse  ; 

'i'hat  the  word  ‘persons,*  is  often  used  iu  le«;islative  procced- 
iiiU^s,  in  written  constitutions,  and  in  other  public  instruments  of 
the  same  nature,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  other  words  show- 
iiiM^  that  women  were  meant  to  be  included,  it  has  with  un¬ 
broken  uniformity  been  practically  limited  to  nun,  as  beinu^ 
on/p  persons  to  whom,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  interpre- 
tation  arisin*!^  out  of  the  usau^es,  and  customs,  and  habits  of  think- 
imj^  of  the  community,  it  had  any  aj>plication ; 

'riiat  if  women  be  admitted  to  membcrshi|>  because  they  are 
jnrsons,  so  also  may  little  boys  and  ^irls,  and  even  children — 
which,  if  not  absurd,  would  be  found  (|uite  inconvenient ; 

'riiat  women,  whose  aid  has  already  been  so  im|)ortant  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  can  act  most  elVectively  in  separate  associations 
from  the  men  ; 

That  to  iidmit  women  to  act  promiscuously  with  men,  and  as 
men,  in  associations  whose  objects  and  measures  are  religious  and 
Christian,  if  not  wholly  forbidden  in  the  New  'restiimcnt,  is  of 
such  (piestiouable  propriety,  that  it  ouu^ht  not  to  be  allowed  un¬ 
less  in  cases  of  such  extreme  necessity  as  have  not  yet  existed, 
and  as  arc  not  likely  to  exist ; 

'I'hat  if  the  rijj^ht  claimed  for  the  women  were  allowed,  using  it 
would  tend — without  at  all  meaninjij  to  say  that  such  tendency  is 
as  yet  discoverable — to  obscure,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  finally  to 
obliterate  the /tin  inine — a  (piality  that  is  believed  to  be  as  natural 
to  one  half  the  nice,  as  wasrnline  is  to  the  other,  and  therefore 
worthy  not  only  of  being  perpetuat(*d,  but  of  being  diligently 
cherislied  and  improved  ; 

riiat  viewing  the  whole  case  in  the  most  com|»rehcnsive  and 
dispassionate  manner,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  perversion  o|  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  proba!)ilities,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  dictates  of  cmnmon 
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souse— to  suppose  that  tlie  convention,  in  employint^  the  word 
‘  IHTsons*  tliouirht  that  they  were  eonnectin«^  with  the  anti- 
slavery  enterprise  so  unusual  a  stiite  of  thinj^s  as  is  now  contended 
for— one  that  would  unnccessarilij  have  made  that  enterprise  still 
more  obnoxious  than  it  already  was  with  that  very  public  to  whom 
it  was  about  to  be  recommended — one  that  was  not  only  not  prae- 
tisetl  on,  but  uncontended  for  and  unknown  either  in  or  out  of 
any  of  the  relij^ious  denominations  with  which  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  connected,  or  in  any  country  of  the  world, 
civilized  or  uncivilized?  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
used  against  the  claim  of  the  ‘  woman's  rights  *  partj\ 

In  relation  to  the  rights  of  women  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  I.  Many  who  think  that  the  laws  which  divest  the  woman, 
hjf  the  act  of  marrUifje^  of  the  legal  interest  she  had  in  jiroperty 
lield  by  her  before  marriage,  and  transfer  it  to  the  husl>and, 
operate  injuriously,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  modified  —  and 
that  the  C’ivil  law  provisions,  so  far  its  they  give  to  married 
women  a  more  independent  control  over  their  property,  ought  to 
be  more  extensively  introduced.  2.  Those  who  think  it  dcci- 
<ledly  injurious  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  in  every  way  inex¬ 
pedient,  for  women  to  act  in  the  societies  promiscuously  with 
men,  but  who  believe  that  the  word  ‘persons'  in  the  constitution 
prevents  their  exclusion,  and  therefore  support  by  their  vote  that 
view  of  the  cpiestion.  'I'hey  would  prefer  that  the  right  should 
not  be  claimed  or  exercised,  or,  if  it  be  persisted  in,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  should  be  altered,  or  a  new  society  instituted.  Justice 
t(»  boih  the  classes  just  mentioned,  requires  that  tlicy  should  be 
<Hscriminated  from  what  may  ]>roperly  be  called  the  ‘woman’s 
‘  rilriits  party.* 

'1  he  name  given  to  a  sect  or  party  has  reference  generally  t<> 
but  a  single  subject  on  which  its  views  are  peculiar,  and  does  not 
prove  that  it  would  not,  on  the  same  ground,  be  ecpially  well 
cntiih*!!  to  other  names.  So  it  is  with  the  party  in  question, 
which  might  as  a|)propriately  be  named  from  its  peculiar  senti- 
inents  o\\  other  subjects  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  as  from  those 
it  entertains  on  the  rights  of  women.  In  relation  to  this  particular 
subject  it  may  be  considered  as  having  embraced  the  following 
tlogmas,  that  woman  ought  to  stand  on  a  perfect  ecpiality  with 
man  as  to  rights,  duties,  property,  powers,  privileges,  stations, 
callings,  offices,  isce.,  ive. ;  that  in  all  ages  and  under  all  govern¬ 
ments  she  has  been  enslaved,  and  so  continues  to  be,  and  this  in 
proportion  as  the  customs,  us;iges,  prejudices,  regulations,  or  laws 
ioinmiinities  prevent  her  from  assuming  that  ecpiality.* 

1*'  /ralonsof  ll.o  l.-ulics  of  tlie  sect,  iliac 

^  ’C  ioniiiii  to  x'au  for  tlie  revlress  of  their  grievances — great 
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l^ut  oxtr.ivau^ancc  on  any  particular  subject  bcin^  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  state  or  condition  of  mind^  they  who,  unna)>pily,  are 
under  its  influence  are  apt  to  betray  similar  manifestations  on 
other  subjects  wliieli  excite  them,  'l  b us  it  has  been  with  the 
leaders  of  the  woman’s  rij^hts  question  in  relation  to  human 
jrovernments.  From  havinjr,  in  all  j^robability,  imbibed  visionary 
notions  of  what  j»;overnment  in  its  various  forms  can  do  for  the 
advancement  of  our  race,  and  from  havinyf  been  disappoiutecl  in 
the  results,  so  far  as  they  have  been  patient  enouj^^h  to  wait  for 
their  development,  they  have,  very  naturally,  rushed  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  :  believinu^  that  all  human  »;overnments,  as  they  now 
exist,  or  as  they  have  at  any  time  existed  in  the  world,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  human  ha|>piness, — are  ‘of  the  devil,’  and  oui»^ht,  of 
course,  to  cease.  'I'heir  |)rime  doii^ma  is,  that  phjfsical  fttree  is  in 
no  case  to  be  applied  afjainst  persons  nor  to  he  resisted,  'Fhey  are 
kmnvn  in  America  indiscriminately  as  the  ‘  Xo-human  j>;overn- 
‘  ment  party,’  or  ‘  Non-resistants,’  by  which  last  name  tliey  dis- 
tinji^uish  themselves.  Apj)lyinii;  their  doe^ma  to  the  diflerent 
conditions  and  relations  of  life,  they  deny  to  ^Governments  the 
right  by  force  to  prevent,  or  to  punisli,  the  perpetration  of  crime; 
to  the  parent  the  right  to  correct  his  child  with  the  rod  ;t — to  the 
first  ruflian  who  would  demand  our  purse  or  oust  us  from  our 
houses,  they  are  to  be  unconditionally  surrendered  unless  moral 
suasion  be  found  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  decline  from  his 
purpose.  Our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  mothers  we 
are  to  sec  set  upon  by  the  most  brutal,  without  any  eflbrt  on  our 
part,  except  argument,  to  defend  them  ;  whilst  they  themselves 
arc  forbidden  to  use,  in  defence  of  their  purity,  sueii  |>owers  as 


t] icy  may  be — till  the  inu|iu*stionablv  still  greater  ones  of  tlieir  sisters  in 
bou<ls  are  redressed,  it  is  not  uniisiial  for  tlieiii  to  reply, — wbv  po  to  the  South 
to  abolish  slavery  when  it  exists  aniun^T  us  at  the  North?  \Vhy  ^:o  from 
hovie  to  strike  otV  the  fetters  of  female  slaves  whilst  «r  htre  are  slaves  ? 

'I  he  follovvinjj  incident  shows  with  what  zeal  and  courage,  t<M),  the  female 
reformers  maintain  their  ritjhts  in  seasons  of  trial.  We  pive  it,  from  memory, 
Iroin  the  New  York  Observer,  which,  in  its  account  of  the  late  meeting’ 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  that  city,  says,  that  Miss  — 
wishing  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  meeting  at  one  of  its  most  tuinultnons 
moments,  arose  and  exclaimed  at  the  toj)  <>f  her  voice,  ‘  1  rise  to  S)»eak,  be¬ 
cause  1  am  not  a  slave.'  Not  succeeding  at  first,  she  again  exclaimeil,  ‘  I 
rise  to  s]>eak  because  I  am  nc»t  a  slave  !’  And  continued  to  do  so,  in  the 
most  calm  and  undaunted  manner,  till  she  secured  her  object. 

t  One  of  the  hierojdiants  of  this  persu.'ision  undertiMik  some  three  yvnrs 
ago,  to  enlighten  the  children  of  a  school  he  visiltd  on  the  doctrine,  that  it 
N\:is  wrong  in  their  j)arents  to  ]nmish  them  in  any  ease.  \Ve  have  not  at  hand 
his  own  ])ublished  account  <*f  the  interview,  but  feel  «juUe  sure  we  do  not 
substantially  mis(|Uote  him  in  sayiiig,  ‘'Hie  dear  little  ones  at  first  seemed  a 
goinl  deal  surprised  at  the  views  presente<l  to  them  ;  butbefore  I  had  finishetl 
they  began  more  clearly  to  see  how  right  and  reasonable  they  were.’ 
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(WkI  has  bestowed  on  them  f(»r  its  protection,  if  resistance  sliould 
l>c  attended  with  injury  or  destruction  to  the  assailant. 

Tor  the  more  successful  dissemination  of  these  and  kindred 
views,  they  have  embodied  themselves  into  a  society,  and  publish  a 
paper  edited  by  two  gentlemen  and  n  lady  of  tlieir  number.  One 
would  be  led  to  think  that  the  two  departments  of  reform  already 
mentioned  would  be  (piite  siidicient  to  occupy  their  time  and 
attention.  But  not  so.  Their  views  of  reform  are  altotrether 
more  expansive.  Considering  the  world — to  use  their  own 
fij^urative  lany^ua^c  —  as  having  been  thrown  wholly  out  ot 
joint.,  and  all  the  things  of  it  completely  topsy-turvy,  since 
the  lime  that  Adam  and  Kve  were  ox|)elled  from  the  j^arden  of 
Kden  ;  and  that,  up  to  the  |)resent  time,  men  instead  of  walkini^ 
as  they  reasonably  shouhl,  on  their  feet  on  the  earth,  have  heen 
seen  dani^linu^  in  the  air,  j^eltintr  alon«^  with  dillieultyj  teet  uj)- 
wards,  and  that  all  the  Christian  cliurehes  that  have  existed  and 
that  now  exist,  hut  more  esjiecially  the  Christian  ministers,  as  a 
body,  are  decidedly  anti-Christian  — they  have  projected  ])lans 
of  ret\>rm,  a<le(piate,  as  they  honestly  helievc  them  to  he,  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

'These  extravagancies — for  certaiidy  the  larjn^est  charity  can¬ 
not  call  them  less— are  as  likely  to  do  as  little  harm  in  tl»e 
I  nited  States  as  any  where  else,  except  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
'Thev  have  been  embraced  hy  the  abolitionists  and,  it  is  believed, 
by  them  exclusively — come  up  in  their  meetiiiii^s,  and  are  uri»’ed 
and  iliscussed  in  their  papers.  XotwithstandiiiLC  the  number  of 
those  who  have  identirted  themselves  with  these  reforms  is  very 
small  when  compareil  with  the  whole  body  of  the  abolitionists,  it 
has  contributed  in  no  trilliniL!^  decree  to  make  the  imj)ression  on 
the  eominunitv  that  abolitionists  are  fast  tendinir  to  the  most 
visionary  and  ihsor^am/in<'  projects.  Confidence  in  their  sta¬ 
bility  as  a  body  has  eviilently  been  afi’ected.  Whilst  in  some 
sections  ot  the  country  candidates  for  legislative  and  ollicial  sUi- 
tions  were  inclining  to  anti-slavery  views,  and,  of  course,  looked 
to  obtaining  the  support  of  abolitionists  should  they  commit  them¬ 
selves  on  tlie  (piestion,  the  next  news,  perhaps,  was  that  a  sect 
was  sprin^in^  up  amonu;  them  who  denounced  as  sinful  not  only 
the  use  of  the  elective  tranehise,  hut  every  other  act  by  which  the 
nu^httul  existence  of  Ciovernment  was  recoy^nized.  Attempts  were 
made,  too,  to  bend  the  received  principles  of  the  anti-slavery 
mo\  emeut  into  consistence  with  the  new  theory  about  tjjovern- 
ment^.  i  he  abolitionists  had  received  iis  true  the  definition  ot 
slavery  which  makes  it  essentially  the  riduciiuj  of  nu  n  to  artiebs 
of  nu'n/tatulizf.  1  he  retormers  enlarired  the  definition.  They 
sii\  that  ^  to  subjti  t  a  nutn  to  the  irill  of  ' man ^  or  to  the  will  (f/'anfi 
Ah  An  o/min  is  s/avtrn,"  ^S/avat/  consists  in  the  fact  that  man 
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^hobts  the  thnninion  that  ^  that  church,  or  state,  or  nation  is  a 
‘  slavfhobtcr  trh  ich  troubt  subject  man  to  the  wilt  of  man  ' 

It  never  once  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  set  on  toot  the 
anti-slavery  enterprizc  in  America,  that  hecomii^jr  an  abolitionist 
was  to  interfere,  or  conflict,  in  any  way,  with  denominatioiml 
preferences,  oven  with  the  most  uncompromisinn:  sectarian 
views.  A  Protestant,  or  a  Homan  ( atholie— a  C'hnrehman 
or  a  Dissenter — a  Trinitarian  or  a  Dnitarian — may  unite  as  abo¬ 
litionists.  Abolitionism  has  nothin^:  to  (lo  with  their  reliirious 
tenets  or  preferences — neither  in  its  oriu^iii,  nor  at  any  point  of  its 
pro‘»-ress.  Hut  the  no*hnman-<;overmnent  abolitionists  do  not 
seem  so  to  consider  this  matter.  Cimreh  government  coming  as 
fiillv  under  their  condemnation  as  civil  trovernment ;  and  heifiir, 
ecpially  with  it,  worthy  to  he  prostrated.  Sectarianism,  with  a 
view  thereto,  is  he<»innini!^  to  he  denounced  as  inconsistent  with 
^thoroufitr  aholitiouism.'  do  hesitate  at  receivint(  whatever 
new  tost  may  he  oflered,  is  to  he  denounced  as  a  sectarif ;  not  to 
demur,  is  to  he  a  thoroujrh  aholitiouist.  d'he  incompatihility  of 
aholitionism,  in  its  more  exalte<l  state,  with  sectarianism  is  thus 
set  forth  in  the  Stamtanf,  the  or^an  of  the  old  Society.  In  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  late  division  amonu:  the  abolitionists,  it  says,  ‘he 
must  have  been  hut  a  casual  observer  of  men  and  manners,  not  to 
have  foreseen  that  those  who  are  controlled  chiefly,  and  we  may 
add,  conscientiouslv,  by  their  peculiar  reliirious  sect,  preferring 
that  to  all  else  beside,  would  very  naturally,  when  the  contest  tor 
human  rights  shoidd  arrive  at  that  point  where  injury  to  the 
sectarianism  must  accrue,  take  their  st«ind  au^ainst  those  of  their 
brethren  who  reu^ard  human  liberty  as  above  all  sects  or  parties. 

^I'he  rcforminij^  party,  in  turtherinji^  their  cause,  act  as  inen  «d\\a\s 
have  (lone  whose  minds  had  been  prepared,  by  undue  excit(*ment 
and  inflation,  tor  the  reception  ot  visionary  and  fauatic«d  ciiter- 
prizes.  d'hey  compass  sea  and  land  to  win  convi'rts.  Neither  time, 
iior  place,  nor  occasion  is  exempt  from  the  intrusiim  ot  their  iikuis. 
d  his,  whilst  it  is  no  despicable  evidence  ot  the  sincerity  of  their 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  changes  they  propose,  is  not  at  all 
conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  means  they  adopt  for  brinji^injij 
them  about.  Men  may  be  very  honest  as  to  the  etuf  of  a  ^reat 
enterprise,  because  sustained  by  an  cnthusi;istic  confidence  in  its 
value ;  but  as  the  means  do  not  always  turnish  nourishment  to 
enthusiasm,  professional  reformers,  in  regard  to  them,  are  j^enera  y 
found  to  act  like  other  men.  Indeed,  their  temptations  to  adopt 
(piestionable  expedients  arc  «^reater  than  those  of  other  m(  n  , 
bciuir,  for  the  most  part,  projuirtioned  to  their  overgrown  (‘stimale 
ot  the  ^ood  they  arc*  to  accomplish,  wliilst  what  is  done  amiss  in 
lurtherance  of  it  will  b(!  atoned  tor,  they  are  apt  to  pi  rsiiac  i 
themselves,  in  a  ratio  that  will  be  plenary  and  abouiidinj^  «iccor(  lu^ 
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as  the  final  results  are  ^loriousw  And  the  histury  of  that  class  ot 
men  who  unhappily  Uiko  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were  Utni 
reformers— that  Ciod  has  raised  them  up,  and  charired  them  with 
the  mission  of  re-modellinj^  the  world — shows,  that  they  have 
been  more  averse  theoretically  than  practically  to  the  doctrine, 
that  ‘  the  end  sanctifies  the  means/ 

From  the  time  the  woman’s  riiijhts  abolitionists  carried  their 
point  at  the  meeting  of  the  Am.  A.S.  Society  in  May,  18ol),  u|)  to 
the  meeting  in  May,  IHiO,  they  were  industrious  to  secure  what 
they  had  unexpectedly  gained,  liy  an  unj)rccedentcd  rally,  they 
again  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point,  d'hey  were  enabled  to 
do  this  the  more  easily,  as  large  numbers  of  the  most  sober  and 
considerate  of  the  abolitionists,  becoming  tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  dissensions  which  the  new  questions  had  given  rise  to  in  the 
Society,  and  beginning  to  despair  of  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
existing  organization  as  an  aMition  instrumentality,  were  not 
present  at  tlie  meeting ;  nor  did  they  take  any  measures  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  movements  that  were  in  contemplation,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  they  clearly  foresaw.  As  men  of  peace,  practi- 
vtiHfp  they  were  averse  from  longer  mingling  in  a  strife  so  un¬ 
profitable  as  that  into  which  they  had  been  brought,  and  had  de¬ 
cided  in  their  own  minds  either  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 


a  Saliomil  Society,  or  to  institute  a  new  one  which  should  avoid, 
as  far  as  ])ossible,  the  evils  that  had  already  come  upon  them. 

'I  he  appointment  of  the  London  anti-slavery  conference  ]>re- 
sented  to  the  woman’s  rights  party  a  point  of  attack  that  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  If  they  could  secure  the  appointment  of  a  female 
delegate  from  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society,  a  thing  which 
they  tlespaired  of  under  the  management  of  the  late  executive 
4M»uuniltee  ot  that  siwiely,  it  would  appear  to  the  Ikitish  abolitionists 
that  the  woman  (piestion  had  been  settled  by  their  brethren  ot 
.Xinerica;  and  further,  if  they  should  peradventure  succeed  with 
the  conierenee  in  securing  the  reception  of  the  female  delegate, 
that  tact  could  be  brought  to  re-act  on  the  cause  in  America.  In  this 
wav,  by  playing  otT  on  Fngland  and  the  United  States  the  comity 
and  good  teelingwhich  the  abolitionists  of  one  country  would  natur¬ 
ally  feel, and  be  disposed  to  exhibit,  for  those  of  the  other,  a  (piestion 
decidedly  unpopular  in  both  might  be  carried.  Accordingly,  after 
the  separation  had  taken  place  in  the  American  society,  owe  female 
delegate  to  the  conference  was  appointed ;  although  she  and 
se\eral  other  females  (who,  cerUiinly,  if  such  delegates  were  to  be 
ailmitted  at  all,  would  have  been  eminently  acceptable)  had  been 
pre\iousl\  appointed  delegates  by  subordinate  societies,  and  were 
Mippi^Oil  already  to  have  arrived  in  Fngland.  O/ir,  however, 
would  seem  to  the  conference  a  little  matter— but  one  would 
ileeide  the  prim  ipk  of  female  delegation.  'Fhe  impression  was 
iherefoie  attempted  to  be  made  on  the  conference,  that  the  Amc- 
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rican  Aiiti-slavcry  Society, — of  course,  to  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentinj^  the  body  of  American  abolitionists, — would  not  have  sent 
any  delegation,  had  it  been  supposed  that  female  delegates  would 
be  denied  seats  in  the  conference.  Now  this  is  very  fur  from 
exhibiting  correctly  here  the  state  of  the  woman  (piestion  amon^ 
the  abolitionists  and  peoj)le  of  America.  We  sUite  the  following 
j)ropositions,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  controverted. 

That  the  admission  of  females  to  promiscuous  and  equal  mem¬ 
bership  with  men  in  associations  formed  for  benevolent  objects  is 
confined  to  some  only  of  the  anti-slavery  societies — and  in  these, 
women  have  always  voted  on  the  question  of  their  own  privilege  ; 

U'hat  their  admission  is  generally  considered  as  greatly  injurious 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  ; 

That  females  in  America,  with  but  rare  except ionSy  are  opjioscd 
to  it ;  preferring  associations  made  up  of  their  own  sex 

'I'hat  the  usages  which  prevail  in  this  country  as  to  the  mingling 
of  females  with  men  in  benevolent  associations,  were  perfectly 
well  understood  in  America  at  the  time  the  female  delegate  was 
appointed  ;f 

And  that  the  admission  of  female  delejjjates  to  the  conference 
was  not  looked  for,  unless  the  Hritish  abolitionists  should  consent 
to  set  aside,  in  this  particular  case,  their  accustomed  mode  of 
doing  business. 

'I'he  foregoing  exposition  is  made  solely  with  the  view  id* 
|)lacing  before  the  abolitionists  of  this  country  the  true  grounds 
of  the  separation  that  has  tiiken  place  among  the  abolitioni>ts  of 
the  United  Stiitcs.  This  has  become  the  more  necessary,  because 
of  the  closer  union  that  is  springing  u|)  between  the  friends  of 
humanity  in  both  countries  for  the  easier  and  more  speedy  ac¬ 
complishment  of  their  common  object.  'Uo  suppose  that  the 
abolitionists  of  Hritain  are  indifferent  to  such  an  exposition  is  to 
suppose  them  indifferent  to  the  preservation  of  the  salutary  bonds 
of  the  social  organi/ation  everywhere.  On  all  the  principles  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  they  are  entitled  to  be  informed, and  that 
in  the  most  distinct  and  ingenuous  manner,  what  are  the  aims  of 
those  who  seek  their  co-operation.  Their  experience,  ttu),  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  the  expense  at  which,  vear  after 
year,  they  have  prosecuted  it,  as  well  as  the  respect  winch  they 
have  everywhere  inspired  for  their  integrity  of  purpose,  give  them 


*  The  Ladies’  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  dissolved  its 
auxiliary  connection  with  the  American  Society  as  soon  as  the  separation 
took  place,  and  hecainc  auxiliary  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Society. 

■t  When  the  resolution,  naming  the  delegates,  was  under  consi»leration  in 
N<‘w  York,  a  memher  of  the  meeting,  himself  on  the  list  of  delegates,  said  in 
reference  to  the  :ippointment  of  a  woman,  ‘  wilt  nee  whether  thr  rfnivnithn 
itHi  dare  to  reject  the  detetjate  of  the  Amtrican  Anti-Slavery  Society.' 
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no  small  claim  to  sometliinij;  like  a  direction  of  the  enterprize. 
Nor  should  those  abolitionists  who,  since  their  first  enjra^injr 
the  anti-slavery  enterprise  have  embraced  other  views  of  reform 
which  they  deem  hi«|rl,er  and  more  important,  he  at  all  reluctant 
to  have  them  presented  for  the  information  of  such  as  ini^ht  con- 
sitler  themselves  as  implicated,  in  some  dej^ree,  hy  their  connexion 
as  abolitionists  with  those  who  inaintiin  and  endeavor  to  propa- 
^ite  them.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  they  shoidd  be  known,  in 
order  that  the  unintentional  counteraction  of  each  other’s  eflorts 
for  such  objects  as  are  common  to  them,  may  be  avoided.  If,  for 
instance,  while  one  division  of  the  abolitionists  is  nsin^  all  its 
iiifiuence  to  do  away  with  the  irrational  test  of  color  where  civil 
rii^hts  are  concerned,  and  to  secure  to  the  ne^ro  and  colored  man, 
e(|ually  with  the  white,  the  protection  of  government,  another 
division  should  be  found  aimin«^  its  heaviest  blows  at  the  very 
existence  of  all  government,  they  will,  as  a  wliole,  make  but  iu- 
ditVerent  j)ro^ress.  It  is  due,  too,  to  that  portion  of  the  American 
abolitionists  who,  not  comprehending  in  their  present  views  of 
reform  the  equalizing  of  men  and  women — nor  the  abrogation  of 
all  religious  sects — nor  the  brinijinu^  tonau£(htall  human  laws  and 
pjovernments  as  an  indispensjdde  preliminary  to  the  fullest  and 
firmest  establishment  of  harmony  and  happiness  in  the  world, 
have  continued  to  adhere  to  their  first  threat  object,  the  abolition 
ot  slaverv, — it  is  due  to  them,  we  say,  that  their  position  before 
tlic  world  should  be  clearly  defined  and  understood.  Whilst  thev 
liave  lost  none  ot  their  early  solicitude  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  neither  has  their  reji^ard  for  p^ood  order  and  ^ood 
government  sufiered  any  abatement;  and  they  desire  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  at  least  as  uncommitted  to  the  lar^e  schemes  of  reform  to 
which  others  ot  the  abolitionists  have  so  earnestly  addicted  them¬ 
selves. 


Art.  I  \  .  / hv  llislory  of  ('hristiotiitff  ftton  the  liirth  of  (Virist  to  the. 
Atn^lituH  of  l*ofjnnisin  in  the  lifonan  Kmyire.  IW  the  Hev.  II,  II. 
M  il. MAN,  Pn*lH'iulaTy  ot  St.  l\*ters,  and  Minister  of  *St.  Margaret’s, 
U  estminster.  In  three  volumes  »vo.  Ltuulon  :  184(1. 

I  H  I.  appearauee  ot  Mr.Milnuin  as  an  historian  of  Christianity 
jas  not  l>een  without  interest  to  those  readers,  who,  judging 
rom  ns  preMous  historical  labors,  were  prejiared  to  expect  trom 
luin  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  this  great  subject  than  it  has 
V  ''*(h.  In  this  interest  we  ourselves  luirticipated, 
''  n  I  rt  t  at  the  same  time  to  own  that  our  expectations  from  the 
present  work  attached  themselves  principally  to  those  portions  of 
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tlie  C'liristian  history  which  are  derived  from  uninspired  sources, 
'rhat  these  have  been  adequately  illustrated  in  our  literature  no 
4)110,  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject,  will  for  a  moment  pretend; 
and  we  were  theretore  iijratihed  when  Mr.  Murray’s  advertisinir 
?>heet  informed  us  that  the  important  period  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  indicated  in  the  title  above  transcribed,  had  been  undertaken 
bv  a  u;entleman  of  such  extensive  readiiijr,  iiupiirinj^  intellect, 
trcneral  impartiality,  and  tidcnt  in  historical  description  and  nar¬ 
rative  as  Air.  Milman. 

'riic  task  here  undertaken  is  indeed  one  which  for  its  due 
accomplishment  requires  most  extensive  and  diHcrent  (pialifica- 
tions.  Embracing,  as  it  does,  that  portion  of  the  Christian  history, 
of  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  exclusive 
source,  its  author  needs  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  not  a  few 
of  the  most  ditlicult  and  perplexed  questions  connected  with  the 
hi»;her  criticism  of  those  documents ;  questions,  some  of  which 
include  in  their  subordinate  details,  points,  chronological  and 
exc|j^etical,  which  have  heated  the  brains,  andstitTened  the  finders 
of  scholars  and  divines,  both  Ikitish  and  foreign,  in  disputations, 
prourrammata,  and  Abhandlunytn  without  end.  'I'o  these  succeeds 
the  post-apostolic  history,  with  its  ap})ropriate  (picstions  both  of 
fact  and  principle ;  the  former  recpiirinp;  most  extensive  and 
minute  research  in  writinjj^s  genuine  and  spurious,  perfect  and 
fragmcntiiry,  apologies,  epistles,  dialogues,  treatises,  and  tables; 
the  latter,  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  willingness  to  recognize  in 
men  of  various  creeds,  those  excellences  and  defects  which  truth 
riMpiires.  Nor  is  this  all.  History  is  man’s  great  lesson-book. 
Ihit  to  sustain  this  character,  it  must  not  be  a  barren  chronicle  of 
dates,  or  an  undigested  record  of  exterior  facts,  however  elabo¬ 
rately  and  circumstantially  narrated.  And  if  it  be  expected  of 
every  historian,  that  he  be  qualified,  on  sound  psychological 
j)rinciplcs,  to  illustrate  the  connections,  dependence  and  consc- 
(juenccs  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  especially  iis  these  arc  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  moral  agency  which,  unseen  by  the  many,  is  yet  the 
s|)ring  of  all  the  movements  in  which  they  particij)ate,  still  more 
is  it  incumbent  on  the  historian  of  the  church,  which,  as  (lod’s 
noblest  earthly  institute,  is  under  special  discipline  and  prcj)ara- 
tion  for  a  higher  state  of  being,  and  for  higher  ends,  than  have 
been  yet  disclosed,  not  only  to  afford  those  explanations  which 
are  derived  from  the  position  iuid  character  of  human  agents,  but 
as  an  tT/c  iryovoiat^  to  show,  so  far,  that  is,  as  study, 

prayer  and  meditiUion  may  discover  it,  wdiat  place  is  due  to  this 
or  that  event  or  agent,  or  what  may  be  their  object  in  the  plans 
and  intentions  of  an  all-controlling  providence.  The  reality  of 
this  control,  and  its  importance  as  an  element  of  sjicred  history, 
are  powerfully  evinced  in  the  inspired  Hook  of  the  Apocalypse: 
indeed,  as  M.  Merle  d’Aubigne  has,  with  equal  truth  and  pro- 
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fiindity,  observed  in  the  prcfiicc  to  his  noble  history  of  the  Ro- 
formation,  this  element  constituted  its  life.*  Without  this,  la- 
IhiHous  diligence,  the  rarest  familiarity  with  original  sources  of 
information,  rigorous  impartiality?  and  the  finest  descriptive  pow¬ 
ers— nay,  all  other  recpiisites  united — fail  to  realize  its  highest 
character  and  ends. 

Hut  whither  are  we  going  ?  We  have,  almost  before  we  wore 
aware,  piissed  over  the  boundaries  ot  ^Ir.  IVIilman^s  ])laii  and 
ilescril)ed  another  in  its  stead:  justice  therefore  requires  ns  to 
state  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  the  church  as  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  which  he  has  undertaken  to  narrate,  and  that 
with  a  design  which  we  admit  will  render  necessary  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  our  last  demand.  Rut  the  reader  shall  be  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  own  sUitement  on  this  point.  ‘  It  is  the  author’s 
^  object,  the  difficulty  of  which  he  himself  fully  a|)preciates,  to 
*  portray  the  genius  of  the  Christianity  of  each  successive  ago  in 
‘  connection  with  that  of  the  age  itself ;  entirely  to  discard  all 
‘  polemic  views ;  to  mark  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  the  snhor- 
‘  dinate  diversities  of  belief ;  their  origin  in  the  circumstances  of 
‘  the  place  or  time  at  which  they  appeared  ;  their  progress  from 
‘  their  adaptation  to  the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  or  sentiment : 
‘  rather  than  directly  to  refute  error  or  establish  truth  ;  in  short, 
‘  to  exhibit  the  rcci|)rocal  influence  of  civilization  on  Christianity, 
‘  of  Christianity  on  civilization.*  'I  he  limitiition  of  Mr.  Milman’s 
design,  as  compared  with  that  which  wc  have  assumed  above  as 
answering  the  idea  of  a  proper  history  of  the  church,  is  j)erliaps 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  foregoing  statement,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  still  more  to  the  purpose. 

‘  Nor  is  ho  aware  that  he  enters  on  ground  pre-occupied  by  any 
writer  t>f  established  authority,  at  least  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
History  of  Christianity  has  usually  assumed  the  form  of  a  History  of  the 
('hureh,  more  or  less  controversial,  and  confined  itself  to  annals  of  the 


•  M.  Merle  (rAuhigne’s  words  arc:  II  faiit  fine  Thistoire  vive  do  la  vie  qul 
lui  cst  propn',  et  cette  vie,  eVst  Dieu.  Dieii  d<at  6tre  rcconiui,  Dicu  doit  i  tre 
proelainc  «lans  riiistoire.  Vrvf.  p.  7.  Lower  down  in  the  same  he 

adds ;  il  v  a  un  prineipe  de  vie  emanant  tie  Ifieu  dans  tons  les  mouvements 
des  peuples.  Dieu  se  trouve  sur  cette  vaste  scene  on  viennent  snccessive- 
inenl  s  agiter  les  gent'rations  des  hoimncs.  11  y  est,  il  cst  vrai,  un  l)ieu  in'i- 
sible  ;  inais  si  la  nmUitude  profane  ]>asse  devant  hii,  sans  s’en  soncicr,  ]>arec 
«jn  il  se  cache,  les  anies  profondes,  les  esprits  qni  ont  besoin  dii  princii»e 
ineinc  de  leur  existence,  lo  eherchont  avee  d’antant  plus  d’ardeur,  et  nc  sont 
satisfaits  tpie  lorsqu  ils  se  s<Mit  prosternes  a  ses  pieds.  Kt  leurs  n'cherches 
s«»nt  tuaniii(|uenient  reemnpensees.  Car  des  hauteurs  oil  ils  ont  do  parvenir 
I'oiir  rineontrer  Iheu,  1  lustoire  du  niomle,  au  lieu  ile  leur  presenter,  eouuuea 
la  ft>ule  ignonmte,  un  chaos  eoiifus,  leur  apparait  coimue  un  temph^  luagis- 
turux  niiquel  la  main  invisihle  ile  l>ieu  meine  travaille,  et  uui  s’  eUve  a 
gioire  sur  le  nK  ile  riiuinanite. 
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intornnl  feuds  and  divisions  in  the  Christian  ciuninunity,  and  the 
variations  in  dm’trine  and  disci|>line.  rather  than  to  its  jnditical  and 
social  ind lienee.  Our  attention,  on  the  other  hand,  will  Ik*  ehietly 
directed  to  its  etfi^cts  on  the  siK'ial  and  even  j)olitieal  condition  of  man, 
as  it  extended  itself  throughout  the  Uoiuan  world,  and  at  length 
entered  into  the  administration  of  government  and  of  law  ;  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  it  absorlK‘d  and  incorporated  into  the  religimis  com- 
inonw’ealth  the  successive  masses  of  population,  w  hich  after  h»i\  mg 
<»verthrow'n  the  temporal  polity  of  Home  were  subdued  to  the  religion 
<»f  the  coiupiered  people  ;  the  separation  of  the  human  race  into  the 
distinct  castes  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  thefornier  at  first  an  aristiK’racy, 
afterwards  a  despotic  monarchy:  as  Europe  sank  back  into  barbarism, 
the  imairinative  state  of  the  human  mind,  the  formation  of  a  new  piK*tic 
faith,  a  mythology,  and  a  com]»lete  system  of  symbolic  worship  ;  the 
interwairkinir  of  Christianity  with  barbarism,  till  they  slowly  grew’  into 
a  kind  of  semi-barbarous  heroic  ])eriod,  that  of  ('hristian  chivalry  ;  the 
irradual  expansion  of  the  system  with  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  the  slow’,  ])erhaps  not  yet  coinjilete,  certainly  not  general, 

tleveloiuneiit  of  a  rational  and  intellectual  religion.’ 

*  — Vol.  i.  pp.  18,  19. 


I'hough  this  ra]>id  sketch  of  the  author’s  design  extends,  as 
must  be”  evident,  very  far  below  the  termination  of  the  period 
comprised  in  his  present  volumes,  wc  have  thought  it  riglit  to 
give  the  whole,  as  conveying,  in  the  most  unexceptionable  man¬ 
ner,  the  spirit  and  object  oi  his  history  throughout  its  whole  pro¬ 
gress — its  earlier,  therefore,  as  well  as  later  portions.  Mxing  so 
earnestly,  however,  on  the  secular  and  temporary  accompaniments 
and  results  of  Christianity,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  by  no 
means  adetpiatelv  represented  its  spiritual  and  cssi’Utial  character: 
and  while  w'c  thank  him  tor  much,  very  much  that  he  has  done, 
we  are  sorry  that  there  is  still  so  much,  belonging  to  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  the  first  three  centuries,  tor  w’hich  a  reader  ol 
these  elegant  volumes  must  look  in  vain.  Having  stated,  how¬ 
ever.  the  various  phases  or  modificjitions  of  C  hristiaiiity  according 
to  Mr.  Milman’s  view  s  ot  the  dependence  of  its  specific  character 
on  the  character  of  those  w  ho  protess  it,  w  e  are  hapjiy  to  observe 
liou’  strongly  he  has  protested  ‘against  the  opinion,  that  the 
‘  origin  of  the  religion  can  be  attributed,  according  to  a  theory 
‘adopted  by  many  foreign  w’riters,  to  the  gradual  and  spontaneous 
‘  develojiment  of  the  human  mind.’  Some,  indeed,  ot  the^  most 
mischievous  of  the  contineuUd  theories,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  have  been  met  by  Mr.  iMilman,  as  tar  its  the  limits  t»t  his 
work  permitted,  in  a  very  siitisfactory  manner ;  w  hiit  wc  chiefly 
regret  is,  that,  as  it  w’riter  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  lie  laid  not 
in  his  eye  thiit  sentiment  of  Hezii,  which  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne  so 
chariicteristicidly  selected  as  his  motto :  ‘.I  iippelle  accessoire, 
‘  IVstiit  des  iiflfaires  de  ceste  vie  cadmpieet  transitoire.  J  appelle 

VOL.  VIII.  ^ 
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*  principal,  Ic  ^ouvcrnement  spirituel  auqiiel  reluit  souvcrainomcnt 

*  la  providence  dc  Dieu/ 

lliat  portion  of  the  diristian  history  which  is  derived  from  the 
New  Testament  occupies  a  very  considerable  space  in  the  ])resent 
work,  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  (with  the  exception  of  an 
introductory  chapter),  and  seventy-nine  pauses  of  the  second, 
beinjr  devoted  to  it.  It  comprises,  however,  as  may  he  su|i])osed, 
mucii  explanatory  matter,  and  several  discussions  which  will  he 
interesting  tc  the  inquisitive  reader.  Amonj^  these  we  may 
specify  the  remarks  respectinji:  the  forei^j^n  connexions  of  the 
.lews;*  the  cjihala  ;  the  Syrian  relij^ion  ;  the  Ma^ianism  of  Zoroas¬ 
ter  (to  which  is  appended  a  note  on  the  Zondavesta) ;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  system  on  the  opinions  of  the  .lews  respecting  angels, 
the  principle  of  evil,  the  medium  of  human  intercourse  with  the 
Deity,  a  future  state,  and  the  Messiah;  and  the  .ludieo-(irecian 
system,  all  in  hook  1.  ch.  ii.  Most  of  these  convey  instructing 
and  valuable  information.  At  the  close  of  the  same  chapter  is  an 
appendix,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  Dut  we  must  not 
he  too  minute  on  these  more  parenthetic  portions  of  the 
work  :  we  will  now  present  our  readers,  first  with  an  historical 
extract,  and  afttTwards  with  a  brief  specimen  of  another  kind. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Milman’s  narrative  of  our  Lord’s 
triumphal  entry  into  .lerusalem,  and  of  the  last  discourse  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Temple. 


‘  The  intellij^enee  of  the  arrival  of  .Tesus  at  llethanv  spread  rapidly 
tt»  the  city,  from  which  it  was  m>t  (piite  tw(»  miles  di>tant.  iNlultitudes 
thron;;ed  forth  to  Indadd  Inm  :  nor  was  .Jesus  the  onlv  object  of  inter¬ 
est,  for  the  fame  of  the  resurrection  (»f  Lazarus  was  widely  dis- 
HiMuinated,  and  tlie  stranj^ers  in  .lerusalem  were  scarcely  less  anxious 
li»  Ududd  a  man  who  had  underjione  a  fate  so  unprecedented. 

‘  Lazarus,  thus  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  tlie  people,*  became 
one  of  no  less  jealousy  to  the  ruHnj;  aulhoritii*s,  the  enemies  of  .Jesus. 

1 1  is  death  was  likewise  decreed,  and  the  magistracy  onlv  awaited  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  edicts.  Ibit  the 
SaiduMlrim  is  at  Hrst  obliged  to  remain  in  overawed  a!id  trembliiiir 
inactivity.  The  popular  sentiment  is  so  decidedlv  in  favor  of  .Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  that  they  dare  not  venture  to  op])ose  Ids  open,  liis  ])ublic, 
his  triumphant  ])rm'ession  int«>  the  city,  or  his  entranci*  andd  tlie  ap¬ 
plauses  of  the  wonderino  multitude  inti»  the  Temple  itself.  On  the 
mornini;  of  the  second  day  of  the  week,  .Jesus  is  seen,  in  the  face  of 
tlay,  npproachino  one  of  the  pites  of  the  citv  which  looked  towards 
Mount  ( Jlivet.t  In  av»»wed  conformity  to  a  celebrated  ])ropliecv  ot 
/echariah,  he  appears  ridinj;  on  the  yet  unbroken  colt  of  an  ass  ;  the 
pnict^sion  ot  his  bdlowcrs,  as  lie  desevnds  tlie  side  of  the  Mount  id 
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t  Matt.  x\i.  1 — 10.  Mark  xi. 
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Olivt»s,  escort  liiin  with  r(»yal  lumors,  uiul  willi  acclamations  expressive 
of  Ins  title  of  the  Messiah,  towards  the  city  :  many  of  them  had  Ikhmi 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  I^i/arus,  and  no  douht  ])r(H'laiined,  as 
they  advanced,  this  extraordinary  instance  of  power.  They  are  met  * 
hy  another  hand  advancing  from  the  city,  who  receive  him  with  injual 
hmna^e,  strew  branches  of  palm,  and  even  their  ‘garments  in  his  way  ; 
and  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  hut  hear  within  the  courts  of  the  'remple 
the  aj>pallin«x  ])nH!lamation,  ‘  Hosannah,  blessed  is  the  Kin»;  of  Israel 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord.’  Some  of  the  Pharisees  who 
had  miiiirled  with  the  multitude  remonstrate  with  .lesus,  and  command 
him  to  silence  what  to  their  ears  sounded  like  the  ])rofane,  the  impious 
adidation  of  his  partizans.  Uninterrupted,  and  «»nly  answering  that  if 
these  were  silent,  the  stones  <m  which  he  trod  wotild  hear  witness, 
Jesus  still  advances  ;  the  acclamati«»ns  iH'cotue  yet  hmder  ;  he  is  haile<l 
as  the  Sou  <»f  David,  the  rightful  heir  of  David’s  kingdom;  and  the 
des])onding  IMiarisees,  alarmed  at  the  cinnplete  mastery  over  thepiihlic 
mind  which  he  aj)]H*ars  to  ]>ossess,  withdraw  for  the  j>resent  their  fruit¬ 
less  op]H)sitiou.  On  the  declivity  (if  the  hill  he  pauses  to  behold  the 
city  at  his  feet,  and  something  of  that  emotion,  which  afterwards  is 
expressed  with  much  greater  fulness,  betrays  itself  in  a  few  brief  and 
emphatic  sentences,  expressive  of  the  future  miserable  destiny  of  the 
devoted  Jerusalem. 

>  *  *  * 

‘Among  the  multitudes  of  Jews  wlio  assembled  at  the  ])assover, 
there  were  usually  many  proselytes  w1h»  were  called  (Jreeks  (a  tiTin  in 
Jewish  language  of  as  wide  signification  as  that  of  barbarians  with  the 
(ireeks,  and  including  all  wlni  were  not  of  Jewish  descent).  Some  of 
this  chiss,  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm  towards  .Jesus,  ex- 
])ressed  an  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted  t<»  his  ])resence.  It  is  not  im- 
probalde  that  these  ])roselytt‘s  might  be  ])ermitted  t«>  advance  no  further 
than  the  divisitm  in  the  outer  ccmrt  of  the  (ientiles,  where  certain  pali- 
s;nles  were  erecti*<l,  with  inscri])tit»ns  in  various  languages,  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  all  foreigners;  or  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  ])ass  this 
barrier,  they  may  have  been  excluded  fnnn  the  court  of  Israel  into  which 
Jes\is  may  liave  j)assed.  IW  the  intervention  of  two  of  the  apostles, 
their  desire  is  made  known  to  .Jesus  ;  wh<>,  j»erha]>s,  as  he  ]);Lsses  liack 
through  the  tuitward  court,  permits  them  to  approach.  No  douht,  as 
these  jiniselytes  shared  in  the  general  t‘xcitement  towards  the  person 
of  ,Jt  *sus,  so  they  shared  in  the  general  ex])ectation  of  the  immediate, 
the  instantaneous  commencement  of  the  s])lendor,  the  hajipiness  of 
the  Messiah’s  kingdom.  To  their  surprise,  either  in  answer  to  <»r  anti¬ 
cipating  their  declaration!  to  this  effect,  instead  <>f  enlarging  <m  the 
ghory  of  that  great  event,  the  somewhat  and>iguous  language  of  .Jesus 
olwells  at  first  on  Ins  apprtoaching  fate,  oni  the  severe  trial  which  awaits 
the  devotion  of  his  fodlowers  ;  yet  on  the  necessity  <>f  this  humiliation, 
this  dissolution,  to  his  final  glory,  and  to  the  triumph  of  his  beneficent 
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••riiiV'  imme<liaf,.|y  f'l'lross  to  the  Pnthpr  to 

».-ar.l  only  a,  «,.  uc  i.:  '  T'-.-h'  part  of  tl,; 

an  atulil.le,  a  .listinct  r  o-  . .  l-mever 

"trict  letter,  the  articiilate  v.’.iee’  of  "n  ".'o  ''i'  a'Hiere  to  ihe 

’•a.ictioti  to  the  i)res;itfe  of  his  future  o|orv  i  '"■'’‘’'"""'"f-'  H'o  <livi„o 
‘O'l^e  III  a  tone  of  profoiiiijer  iiivsterv  Jo  liis  ,lis. 

nusliate  <liscoiiifitiire  of  the  ‘  iiriii’ce  of  t’l'  *  ‘‘'J'*'’  <l‘‘ilariiur  t|ie  i,,, 

J«-'nsh  ,Hs.,.le  aii.l  of  the  hlii.i  i  ,  .1  of  thj 

«orhl,  ami  the  iiti,»,rtaiit  eoiise,, iieiiees  xvl  i  l  >roin  the 

'•'iriiio  l.i,  lifp  .  ,  «as  to  he  more  attr  ie.:,-  <i  * 

Has  rt*vi‘-il,wl  ‘^‘‘rnitvoniisriM.rn  . 

^  -it:: 

ii4w.  «  *  ill  U')iir>)i  ♦!  *  I  tcISK,  tll(‘ coil- 

rradors  shall *  “‘lorination 

'■■■!*  ui'  i' - . . . 
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select  a  portion  of  the  first  article;  hut  we  must,  in  that  case, 
cither  transi^ress  our  limits,  or  be  guilty  of  destructive  mutilatimi.* 
W  e  sliall  tljcrctore  lay  hett)re  our  readers  the  followin^if  remarks, 
which  occur  in  the  second  article,  and  were  su^^esteil  by  a  pre- 
vailin*^  habit  of  the  modern  Cierman  critics  : — 

‘There  is  one  p«»int  which  strikes  me  fi»reihly  in  all  these  minute  and 
elaborate  arjinments,  laised  from  every  word  and  letter  of  the  (bispels, 
which  prevail  throughout  the  whoh‘  of  tiTe  modern  (iiTinan  criticism. 
It  is,  tliat  fi»llowin^  out  their  rigid  juridical  examination,  the  most 
extreme  rationalists  are  (unknowingly)  intbienced  hy  tlie  theory  of  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  evangelists.  W’eisse  himself  has  draw  n  very 
ably  a  distinction  between  juridical  ami  historical  truth  ;  that  is,  tin* 
sort  of  legal  truth  which  we  should  re<[nire  in  a  c»mrt  of  justice,  and 
that  which  we  may  ex]»ect  from  ordinary  histi>ry.  Ibit  in  his  own  in- 
vestigatitms  he  appears  to  me  ctmstantly  to  lose  sight  of  this  important 
distinctimi ;  m»  cross  examination  in  an  Knglish  court  «»f  law  was  ever 
so  severe  as  that  to  which  every  word  and  shade  of  expression  in  the 
evangelists  is  snhmittial.  Now’  this  may  be  just  in  those  who  admit  a 


•  Tin*  article  above  nicntioiUMl  contains  a  notice  (►f  Strauss’s  la*hcn  .Icsu, 
to  which  wc  referred  in  a  former  volinne  of  tliis  journal,  ami  of  a  suhse«|Ueiit 
work,  w  hich  we  have  not  yet  seen,  hv  Weisse,  entitled,  I>ie  Kvan^rlische 
(leschiehte  kriliseh  uml  ]  hilosopliiseh  hearheilte.  ('I’he  (lospel-llistt)ry 
critically  and  philosophically  attempted.)  2  voN.  Leipsie,  The  h>ruier 

of  these  pijhlieations  has  not  only  been  rej»e;it(  illy  discussetl  in  the  niaga/ines 
and  reviews  of  (iennany,  (indeed,  two  reviews  of  it  apj»eared  in  the  s.anie 
nuniher  of  the  'riieologisehe  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jahrg.  Ill'MI,  drittes 
Heft,  the  one  hy  Dr.  rilmann,  then  of  Halle,  now  of  lleidelherg,  the  other  hy 
Dr.  J.  Miiller,  recently  a]*])ointed  I’rof.  of  Keel.  Hist,  at  Halle,  the  two  artieUvs 
running  to  the  extent  of  12t>  pages)  hut  answers  to  it  have  heeii  written  hy 
.some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians;  as  Drs  Neatider  and 'l’hohu*k. 
Imleed,  the  gospel  history,  as  treated  in  the  lectures  of  the  theological  ]»ro- 
fessors,  under  the  conventional  name  of  ‘Synopsis,’  is  one  which  nowMraws 
more  attention,  and  requires  greater  mental  elfort  than  perhaps  any  other  suh- 
jeet  on  which  thevare  re(juired  to  lecture.  W’eijuite  agree  with  Mr.  .Mihiian 
in  the  rem.arks  w  hich  he  has  made  on  St  muss’s  w  ork  ;  and  approving,  as  he 
<h>es,  of  the  maimer  in  w  hich  Dr.  Neander  has  framed  his  reply,  we  also  con¬ 
cur  in  his  ohservation  ;  that  ‘  the  best  answer  to  Strauss  is  to  show*  that  a  clear, 
‘  consistent,  and  probable  narrative  can  he  formed  out  of  that  in  the  four  gos- 
‘  pels  without  more  violence  than  any  historian  ever  found  necessary  to  har- 
‘  inonise  hmr  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  .same  events  ;  and  with  a  general 
‘  accordance  with  the  history,  customs,  habits,  and  ojiinions  of  the  times,  alto- 
‘gether  irreconcilable  with  the  ])oetic  diameter  of  mythic  history.’  Such 
iK'ing  our  opinion,  it  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  we  consider  Mr.  Milman  has 
gone  very  far  towards  furnishing  this  answer  ;  and  the  dlect  of  his  work, 
considered  in  this  respect,  is  even  heightened  hy  the  fact  that  he  had  compiled 
his  narr.’itive  from  the  go.spels  before  he  h;id  perused  the  work  of  Stmuss.  A 
few  additional  notes  have  however  enabled  him,  w  ithout  overlo.'iiling  his  text, 
to  dispose  here  and  there  of  some  jarticular  »»bjectioiis  of  l)r.  Stmuss  ;  and  we 
consider  that  he  h;is  done  giMal  service  in  the  notice  which  he  h.'is  taken  of 
him. 
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ripcl  verbal  inspirati<»n  ;  but  those  who  reject  it,  and  consider  the 
evaiujeli.Hts  inerelv  as  ordinary  historians,  hav’e  no  rijtht  to  require  more 
than  unlinarv  historic  accuracy.  "1  he  evanjjelists  were,  either, — 

*  I.  Divinely  inspired  in  their  lanjxuajje  and  expressions,  jis  well  as  in 
the  facts  and  doctrines  which  they  relate.  On  this  theory  the  inquirer 
may  reasonably  endeavor  tt>  harmonise  discre])ancies  ;  but  if  he  fails,  he 
must  submit  in  devout  reverenct',  and  suppose  that  there  is  some  secret 
wav  of  reconcilintr  such  contradictions,  which  he  wants  acuteness 
or  knt»wledjje  to  comprehend* 

*  1 1.  W’e  may  adopt  a  lower  view  of  inspiration,  whether  of  sui;<;estion 
or  siiperintendence,  or  even  that  which  seems  to  have  been  generally 
rtTeived  in  the  early  ages,  the  intlexihle  love  of  truth,  which  being  in¬ 
separable  from  the  spirit  of  C’hristianity,  would,  of  itself,  be  a  sulhcient 
guarantee  for  tidelity  and  Inuiesty.  Tiider  any  of  these  notions  of 
inspiration  (the  dertnititui  of  which  word  is,  in  fact,  the  real  ditliculty) 
there  wouhl  Ik*  much  latitude  h>r  variety  of  expression,  of  detail,  (if 
chronological  arrangement.  Kach  narrative  (as  the  form  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  Ik*  unins])ired)  w<»uhl  bear  marks  of  the  individual 
character,  the  local  circumstances,  the  education,  the  character  of 
the  writer. 

*  11 1.  \\’e  mav  consider  the  evangelists  as  ordinarv  historians,  crt*dihle 
merely  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledgi*, 
their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  abstract  credibility  of  their 
statements.  If,  however,  so  consitlered  (as  is  invariably  the  case  in  the 
Cierman  schisd  of  criticism)  tliey  should,  undoubtedly,  have  all  the  ])ri- 
vilcgt's  of  ordinarv  historians,  and  indeed  of  historians  of  a  singularly 
rude  and  inartificial  class.  They  would  1h»  liable  to  all  the  mistakes 
into  winch  such  writers  might  fall ;  nor  would  trifling  inaccuracies  im- 
jH*ach  the  trutli  of  their  general  narrative.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
intPHhiction  of  Cyrenius,  in  relation  to  the  census  in  the  beginning  of 
St.  I. tike’s  (h>s{H*l ;  in  common  historictd  inquiry,  it  would  be  ctmcluded 
that  the  author  had  made  a  mistake  as  ttt  the  name,  his  general  truth 
wouhl  remain  unshaken,  nor  would  any  one  think  of  building  u]> 
an  hyiiothesis  on  st»  trivial  and  natural  an  inaccuracy.  Hut  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  <»f  this  school  without  some  such  hvpothesis,  I  confess 
that  1  am  constantly  astonished  at  the  elalnirate  conclusions  which  are 
drawn  fnun  trifling  discrepancies  or  inaccuracies  in  those  writers  from 
u  horn  is  exacted  a  precision  of  language,  a  minute  and  unerring  km*w* 
ledge  of  facts  incident  to,  hut  by  m»  means  forming  constituent  jiarts  of, 
their  narrative,  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  want  of 
res|»ect  in  other  cases  shown  tt»  their  authority.  The  Evangelists  must 
have  Ihh'u  either  entirely  inspired,  or  inspired  as  to  the  material  facts 
of  their  history,  or  altogether  uninspired.  In  the  latter,  and  indeed 
in  the  more  mwlerate  view  of  the  second  case,  thev  wouhl  liavx*  a 
right  to  the  ordinary  latitude  of  honest  narrators  ;  tliey  would,  we 
may  s:ifely  s.ay.  In*  n*ad,  as  other  historians  of  their  inartificial  and 
ix'pular  character  always  are  ;  and  so  read,  it  would  he  im])ossihle, 

ouuvi^e,  not  to  1h*  surprised  and  convinced  of  their  authenlicitv,  hv 
their  gemmil  accordance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  age,  countr^% 
and  |HT»4»nal  characters.* — vol.  i.  pp.  1*>7 _ 
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Tliesc  remarks  are  certiiiiily  just,  and  as  an  application  of  the 
‘  arp^umentum  ad  hoininein,’  perfectly  convincinyf.  W'e  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  any  person,  who  has  had  a  fair  op)H)rtunity, 
whether  from  books  or  personal  intercourse,  of  becomin‘|^  ae- 
(piainted  with  their  general  style  of  reasoning:;,  considers  the  Cierinan 
writers  as  a  class  possessed  ot  a  sound  |)ractical,  lo^^ical  faculty. 
'I'hat  there  are  individual  exceptions,  we  of  course  and  cheerfully 
admit — as  who  would  not  ?“but  certainly  they  seem,  if  they  have 
any  power,  to  have,  as  Jean  Paul  llichter  siiid,  ‘the  power  of  the 
‘  air,’ — that  is,  of  fancy  unrestrained  by  any  law ;  and  it  is  no  less 
certain,  they  have  used  this  power  with  ecpial  want  of  scruple 
and  reflection.  The  ‘bold  and  presumptuous  speculation’  with 
which  Mr.  Milman  charges  W'eisse,  is  their  favorite  element;  and 
Dr.  Strauss  (we  here,  also,  (piote  Mr.  Milman)  ‘coolly  con- 
‘  teinplating,  at  the  close  ot  his  work,  the  desolating  eflects  of  his 
‘  own  arguments,  hM>king  about  in  vain  for  the  unsubst^intial 
‘  tenets  which  he  has  extirpated  by  his  nncompromisiiig  logic, 
‘  and  plainly  admitting,  that  if  he  has  shattered  to  pieces  the 
‘  editice  of  C’hristianity,  it  is  not  his  fault,’*  is  an  impersonation 
of  the  self-suflicient  spirit  of  infldelity.  Hut  NKMKllKAii 
TAAIAAIK,  ‘  thou  hast  coiupiered,  ()  (lalihean  !’  has  already  bc(*n 
the  death-cry  of  one  vain-glorious  apostate  ;  (we  would  that  the 
same  words  might  be  employed  by  his  iiKKlern  follower  in  a  better 
sense)  and  Christianity,  we  trust,  having  survived  unharmed  the 
sneers  and  imprecations  of  Voltaire,  will  ‘survive’  also  ‘the  cri- 
‘  ticism  of  Dr.  Strauss.’ 

In  turning  to  the  post-apostolic  period  embraced  in  Mr.  Mil- 
man’s  work,  we  meet  with  many  passages  in  which  his  extensive 
reading  ami  philosophical  ticumen  have  jioured  an  advantageous 
light.  This  remark  ajiplies  particularly  to  the  chapter  headed 
‘  ('hristianity  and  Orientalism,’  in  which  he  has  illustrati‘d  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  Cinosticisin,  and  the  influence  of  that  imaginative  creed 
on  (’hristianity.  W  e  could  willingly  have  (pioted  largely  from 
this  chapter,  in  which  the  legendary  character  of  Simon  Alagus, 


^  Strauss’s  own  expressions  are — ‘'I’lie  result  of  the  foregoinir  t'xaniiuation 

*  seems  to  he,  that  every  tiling  whieh  the  Christian  believes  eoneerning  his 
‘Jesus,  is  annihilated  ;  all  the  encouraijeiuent  whieh  he  tierives  from  this  l>e- 
‘  lief  are  wrested  from  him  ;  all  his  consolations  made  a  prey.  The  exhaust- 
‘  less  tr«*asttry  of  truth  and  life,  whence  man  has  for  eighteen  centuries  heeti 
‘  nouri'iluMl,  seems  hereby  w’asted  ,*  all  that  is  most  elevated,  tumbled  in  the 
‘  dust — (tod  of  his  grace,  man  of  his  dignity  to  be  despoileil  ;  the  connexion 
‘  between  heaven  and  earth  to  be  torn  asiimler,’  and,  as  though  this  w’ere  not 
enough,  he  coolly  adds  in  a  note — ‘  riieologians,  who  have  got  reproaches  of 
‘  this  description  in  readiness  for  me,  may  here  set*,  that  1  myself  understand 

*  it  all,  and  need  not  to  have  these  relleetions  first  suggested  to  me  by  them.* 

Th.  •se  remarks  are,  however,  translatetl  from  the  first  edition,  which  difiera 
in  parts  from  Mr.  Milman’s  coj»y.* — Sec  vol.  ii.  1st  edit. 
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an<l  the  more  strictly  historical  characters  and  tenets  of  Cerinthus, 
Saturniniis  Hasilides,  Valentinus,  llardesanes,  and  Marcion,  are 
succt'ssively  and  successfully  depicted.  In  a  note  appended  to 
p.  tV),  (vol.  ii.)  Mr.  Milinan  acknowledges  his  oldio^ations  to 
Hrucker's  History  ot  l*hilosoj)hy,  ^losheiin  de  Kehus  Christ, 
ante  (oust.  Ma«j;.,  the  Ilistoire  du  Manicheisine  of  lleausohre, 
and  alM)ve  all,  the  ‘excellent  Ilistoire  du  Cinosticisine  of  M. 

‘  Matter;*  hut  we  were  surprised  to  see  no  references  to  llaur's 
‘  C'hristliche  (Inosis,*  (not  however  that  we  consider  the  hook  jus 
an  authority)  and  that  even  Neander’s  ‘(lenetische  Lntwicklunuj 
‘  der  vornehinsten  Clnostischen  Systeinc,*  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  consulted. 

'I'he  manner  in  which  Mr.  Milinan  treats  those  events  of  early 
history  which  border  on  the  miraculous,  may  he  seen  in  the 
accounts  which  he  has  i»;iven  of  the  death  of  l^olycarp,  and 
the  le«;end  of  the  thundering  lei^ion :  see  pp.  181 — 189,  190 — 
192  (vol.  ii.)  We  have  room  hut  for  a  portion  of  the  former  nar¬ 
rative.  d'he  ajrt’d  martyr  has  been  hrouiJfht  to  the  stake,  to  wliieli 
howover  he  is  hound  only,  not  nailed; — the  author  thus  con¬ 
tinues  : — 

‘  The  calm  and  unostentatious  ])rayer  of  Polycarp  may  he  considered 
as  cndMMlyinj;  the  sentiments  the  (’hristiaus  of  that  period.  ‘  ()  Lord 
ImkI  .Mmijihty,  the  Pat  her  of  tliy  well-beloved  and  ever  blessed  S(ni 
Jesus  i'hrist,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  thee;  the 
(•ml  of  anpds,  jnnvers,  and  <»f  every  creature,  and  (»f  the  wlnde  race  «»f 
the  righteous  who  live  before  thee  ;  1  thank  thee  that  thou  has  ixra- 
ciously  thought  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  that  I  may  receive 
a  jHirtion  in  the  number  of  thv  martvrs,  and  drink  of  (*hrist*s  cup,  for 
the  resurrection  lt»  eternal  life,  both  f»f  body  and  soul,  in  the  incor¬ 
ruptibleness  ot  the  Holy  Spirit;  amono  whom  may  I  be  admitted  this 
day,  as  a  rich  and  acceptable  sacrifice,  as  thou,  O  true  and  faithful  (iod, 
hast  prepared,  and  foreshown,  and  accom])lished.  M  heretore  1  praise 
thee  tor  all  thy  mercies ;  1  bless  thee,  I  olorifv  thee,  with  the  eternal 
ami  heavenly  Jesus  C  hrist,  thy  ludoved  Son,  to  wlumi,  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  ijlory  mnv  and  for  ever.' 

1  he  tire  was  kindled  in  vain.  It  ar<»se  curving  like  an  arch  around 
the  serene  victim,  or  like  a  sail  swelling  with  the  wind,  left  the  body 
unhaniunl.  lo  the  sioht  of  the  Christians,  lie  resembled  a  treasure  of 
pdd  or  silver  (an  allusion  to  the  pdd  tried  in  the  furnace,)  e.nd  de- 
licitms  mlours,  as  of  myrrh  or  frankincense,  breathed  from  his  body. 
An  exiTutioner  was  st*nt  in  to  dispatch  the  victim  ;  his  side  was 
j»ierced,  and  blmnl  enough  flowed  from  the  aj;ed  body  to  extinj^uish  the 
Hames  immediately  around  him. 

1  he  whole  of  this  narrative  has  the  simple  enerjxv  of  truth  :  the  ])ru- 
denl  >et  res<dute  c»»nduct  of  the  ajxed  bishop  ;  j^it  will  be  understood 
that  the  author  in  this  and  some  of  the  hdlowing  circumstances,  refers 
to  a  ]sirtion  of  the  narrative  preceding;  our  extract]  the  calm  and  dioni- 
hetl  e\|H»stulaiiou  of  the  pwernor  ;  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace  ;  the 
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Jews  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of  renewing  their  nnslakecl  hatred 
tt»  the  (Miristian  name,  are  described  with  the  simplicity  of  nature.  The 
su])ernatural  part  of  the  transaction  is  no  more  than  may  he  ascribed  to 
the  high  wrought  imagination  of  the  C’hristian  spectati»rs,  deepening 
everv  casual  incident  intt>  a  wonder.  The  voice  from  heaven  heard 
onlv  by  Christian  ears;  the  llame  from  the  hastily  piled  W(muI,  arching 
t»ver  the  unharmed  body ;  the  grateful  odours,  not  impossibly  from 
aromatic  w«kk1s,  which  were  used  to  warm  the  baths  of  the  more 
luxurious,  and  which  were  cidlected  for  the  sudden  execution ;  the 
etfusitni  i»f  bhaul,  which  might  excite  wonder  fnun  the  frame  of  a  man 
at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  Kven  the  vision  t>f  l*olycarp  himself,  by 
which  he  was  forewarned  of  his  ap])roaching  fate,  was  not  unlikely 
to  arise  before  his  mind  at  that  perilous  crisis.  Polycarp  closed  the 
nameless  train  of  Asiatic  martyrs.’ — vol.  ii.  j)p.  187 — 188. 


'riie  elucidatory  hints  thrown  out  in  the  nreceding  and  other 
similar  passages,  are,  it  is  only  j>roper  to  observe,  occasionally 
continued  by  brief  notes,  which  however  we  have  not  always 
considered  necessary  to  transfer  to  our  pages.  Some  of  them  are, 
however,  both  interesting  and  valuable;  tdhers  even  necessary  tt) 
the  text. 

Mr.  Milinan  having,  as  a  previous  extract  shows,  declared  his 
honest  purpose  to  maintain,  with  due  allowance  for  any  un¬ 
conscious  ])repossessions,  the  impartiality  of  scientitic  history,  our 
readers  will  derive  some  pleasure  from  perusing  a  few  pass;iges 
which  show  that  this  imjuirtiality  has  been  observed  in  connexion 
with  a  subject  where  learned  men,  and  good  men  too  of  every 
party,  have  frecpiently  failed.  W  e  mean  the  constitution  (d’  the 
early  Christian  churclies, — a  subject,  the  interest  of  which  tve  are 
assured  would  alone  justify  the  length  to  which  our  remaining  (ex¬ 
tracts  are  likely  to  extend.  In  laying  tlu*se  })assag(‘s  before  our 
readers,  as  specimens  of  candid  statement  and  impassi(mate  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  indorsing  them 
for  circulation  on  credit;  we  shall  use  our  privih'ge  of  oirering 
any  comments  on  them,  we  trust  in  the  same  candid  and  upright 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written. 


*  Such  arc  the  few  vestiges  of  the  progress  (’hristianity  which  we 
dimly  trace  in  the  obscurity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century. 
During  this  period,  however,  t<M»k  place  the  regular  formation  of  the 
young  Christian  republics,  in  all  the  more  considerable  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  primitive  constitution  of  these  churches  is  a  sidyect 
which  it  is  im])ossihle  to  decline  ;  though  f(‘w  ])oints  in  (Christian  history 
rt‘st  oil  more  duhimis  and  imperfect,  in  general  on  inferential  evidence, 
yet  few  have  been  contested  with  greater  ]K*rtinacity. 

‘  The  whole  of  Christianity,  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  first  century,  a])|)ears  uniformly  giiverned  by  certain  superiors 
nf  each  couununity  called  Dish(»ps.  Put  the  origin  and  extent  of  this 
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»u|H*noritv,  and  t!u*  inaiuu*r  in  which  the  hislu)|)  assumes  a  di>tincl 
aiithorilv  from  the  inferior  presbyters,  is  amon<:  tliose  dirticiilt  (piestions 
of  ('hristiiin  history  whicli,  since  the  Ueformatioii,  has  been  more  ami 
more  durkemnl  by  those  fatal  enemies  to  candid  ami  dispassionate  iiu 
qnirv,  prejudict*  and  interest.  he  earliest  Christian  cmnmunities 
apjHMr  to  have  Ihhmi  ruletl  and  represented,  in  the  absence  of  the 
apostle  who  was  their  first  founder,  by  their  elders,  who  are  likewise 
calleil  bishops,  or  overseers  of  the  churches.  'I'hese  presbyter  bishops 
uml  deacons  are  the  tinlv’  two  onlers  which  we  discover  at  first  in  the 
church  of  Kphi‘sus,  at  Philippi,  and  perhaps  in  CVete.*^  On  the  other 
hand,  at  a  verv  earlv  period,  one  relijxious  functionary,  superior  to  the 
rest,  appears  ti»  have  been  almost  universally  recognized:  at  least,  it  is 
tlifhcult  to  understand  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  amono  communities, 
llionoh  not  entirely  disctmnected,  yet  scattered  over  the  whole  Uoman 
worhl,  a  scheme  of  government  p«»pn!ar,  or  rather  aristocrat ical,  slnmld 
iHTiniie,  even  in  form,  monarchical.  Neither  the  times  nor  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  tlie  infant  church,  n(>r  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  r(*lie:ion, 
appear  to  favor  a  •:eneral,  a  systematic,  and  an  unauthorised  usurpation 
of  jHiwer  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  relijiious  functionary.  Vet 
the  change  has  already  taken  place  within  the  a])ostolic  times.  I'lie 
church  »*f  I'phesus,  which  iu  the  .\cts  is  represented  by  its  elders, 
in  the  Ivevelations  is  rej>resented  by  its  angel  or  bi>hop.’ — vol.  ii.  pp. 

(ta— 1>:>. 

In  a  note  appended  to  tbe  preceding  paragraph,  wc  luive  the 
following  additional  observations  on  tbe  early  distinction  of 
the  episcopal  from  tbe  prcsbyterial  order: 

*  The  most  plausible  way  of  accounting  f<»r  this  total  revolution  is  by 
sup]H»sing  that  the  affairs  of  each  community  or  church,  were  gtivermal 
by  a  college  of  presbyters,  one  of  whom  necessarily  ])resided  at  tlieir 
tmvtings,  a.ul  gradually  assumed,  and  was  rectigidsed  as  ])ossessing,  a 
superior  function  and  authority.  In  ex])ressing  my  dissatisfaction,  with 
a  tlu*i>ry  adopted  by  Mosheim,  by  (libbon,  by  Xeander,  and  bv  nn»st  of 
the  learnetl  fiireign  writers,  1  have  scrutinised  my  own  im>tives  with  the 
utmost  suspicion,  and  can  only  declare  that  I  believe  myself  actuated 
<udy  by  the  calm  and  candid  desire  of  truth.  Hut  the  univt*rsal  and 
almost  sinudtaneotis  elevation  of  the  bishop  umler  such  circumstances 
in  every  part  <>t  the  Wiuld  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  be  was  for 
a  long  time  assisted  by  the  presbyters  in  the  discharge  of  his  t)fhce,)  ap- 
|H*arM  to  me  an  insuperable  objivtitm  to  this  hypothesis,  'riie  later  the 
date  which  is  assumed  for  the  general  estabiishment  of  the  episcopal 
authority,  the  less  likely  was  it  to  be  general.  It  was  only  during  the 
first  peruKl  of  undivided  unity  that  such  an  usurpation,  for  s(»  it  must 
ha\e  Ihvu  according  to  this  tlu*ory,  could  have  been  universallv  ac- 
ipiiesctMl  in  without  resistance.  .\il  presbvters,  according  to  this  view, 
with  one  tnmsent  g;ive  up  or  allowed  themselves  ti»  be  deprived  of  their 
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oo-ordinato  and  cn-eqtial  dignity.  The  farther  we  advance  in  Christian 
histerv,  the  more  we  discover  the  common  motives  t)f  human  nature  at 
work.  In  til  is  case  alone  are  we  t(»  sn]>|)ose  them  without  inHnence? 
Yet  we  discover  no  struggle,  no  resistance,  no  controversy.  The  niu 
interrn])ted  line  of  bishops  is  .traced  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  np  to 
the  apostles  ;  but  no  murmur  of  remonstrance  against  this  usurpation 
has  trans])ircd  ;  no  schism,  no  breach  of  CMiristian  unity  followed  upon 
this  momentons  innovation.  Nor  does  any  change  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  otftce  of  elder  in  the  Jewish  commnnities :  the  rabbinical 
teachers  t«H>k  the  form  of  a  regular  hierarchy  ;  their  patriarch  grew  np 
into  a  kind  of  pope,  but  episcopal  authority  never  t(H>k  root  in  the 
svnagogue.’ — vol.  ii.  pj).  (M,  (»o,  note. 


So  far  wo  have  given  without  gloss  or  mutilation  the  views  and 
arguments  of  Mr.  Milinan  on  this  interesting  subject.  Having 
seen,  however,  what  he  does  not  consider  to  have  occasioned  the 
distinction  between  the  jiresbyter  and  bisbop,  there  is  yet  one 
thing  we  have  to  see,  which  is,  what  he  does  consider  to  have  oc¬ 
casioned  this  distinction.  His  views  on  this  point  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  separate  from  some  connected  matter,  but  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  it  fairly.  Having  shown  (pp.  (io  -(>8)  that,  al¬ 
though  there  were  several  points  of  essential  ditVerence  between 
the  .lewish  synagogue  and  the  first  Christian  churches,  the  latter 
were  in  the  first  instances  formed  almost  universally  by  a  secession 
from,  and  on  the  model  of,  the  former;  and,  in  a  following  page  or 
two,  illustrated  the  predominant  influence  of  the  apostles,  or  other 
primitive  teachers  who  had  founded  particular  churches  over  the 
brethren  who  constituted  the  eldership  of  those  churches,  Mr. 
Milinan  thus  continues: 

‘  The  wider,  however,  the  <lissemiiiation  of  (’hristianity,  the  more 
rare,  and  at  hmger  intervals,  the  presence  of  the  ap<»stle.  An  appeal 
to  his  authority  by  letter  bi*came  im»re  precarious  and  interrupted; 
while  at  the  same  time,  in  many  commnnities,  the  necessity  for  his  in¬ 
terposition  became  more  frequent  and  manifest  ;  and  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  even  independent  of  the  danger  (►f  persecution,  the 
|»rinntive  founder,  the  legitimate  head  of  the  iMunmunity,  wtnild  vacate 
his  place  by  death.  That  the  apostle  should  app(»int  some  distinguisln‘d 
individnal  as  the  delegate,  the  representative,  the  successor,  to  his  an- 
tlujrity,  as  j)rimary  instructor  of  tin*  community  ;  invest  him  in  an  epi¬ 
scopacy  or  overseership,  superior  to  that  <>f  the  co-ordinate  ImmIv  of 
elders,  is,  in  itself,  by  no  means  improbable;  it  harmonizes  with  the 
p‘*riod  in  which  we  discover,  in  the  sacred  writings,  this  change  in  the 
form  of  the  ])ermanent  government  of  the  different  bodies  ;  accounts 
most  easily  b»r  the  general  submission  to  the  authority  (*f  our  religions 
chief  magistrate,  so  unsatisfactorily  explained  by  tin?  accidental  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  president  of  a  college  of  co-equal  presbyters  ;  and  is 
confirmed  by  general  tradition,  which  has  ever,  in  strict  unison  with 
every  other  part  of  (.7iristian  history,  preserved  the  names  of  many 
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siiccossors  of  llu*  apostles,  the  first  bishops  in  most  of  the  lariior  cities 
ill  which  (’hristianity  was  first  establisheil.  Hut  the  authority  of  the 
bi>hop  was  that  of  iutlueuce,  rather  than  of  power.  After  the  first 
iioinination  by  the  apostle  (if  such  nomination  as  we  suppose  ‘renerally 
t<H»k  place)  his  successor  was  elective,  by  that  kind  ot  acclamation 
which  raised  at  once  the  individual  most  eminent  for  his  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue  to  the  post,  which  was  that  of  danjicr,  as  well  as  of  distinction. 
For  a  lon^  ]H‘ri(Kl.  the  sntfraires  of  the  community  ratilied  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  Fpiscopal  pivernment  was  thus,  as  Ion*;  as  ('hristianity  remained 
unleavened  by  worldly  passions  and  interests,  essentially  ])opiilar.  The 
principle  of  suliordination  was  inseparable  from  the  humility  of  the  first 
converts.  Hi^hts  are  never  clearly  defined  till  they  are  cmitested  ;  nor 
is  authority  limited  as  lonjx  as  it  rests  upon  general  reverence.  When 
on  the  one  side,  a^oression,  on  the  other,  jealousy  and  mistrust,  beoin, 
then  it  must  Ik*  fencetl  by  usa^e,  and  defined  by  law.  Thus,  w  Idle 
w  e  are  inclined  to  cimsidcr  the  succession  of  bislnuis  from  the  a]»ostoHc 
times  to  be  undeniable,  the  nature  and  extent  of  authority  which  they 
derivetl  fn»m  the  apostles  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  ordination  or 
cmisecration,  whatever  it  iniizht  be,  to  that  otlice,  of  itself  c<»nveyed 
neither  inspiration  nor  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which,  with  the 
ilifect  cmninission  frrnn  the  Lord  himself,  disiinouished  and  set  apart 
the  primary  apt»stles  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was  only  in  a  very 
limited  ami  im]>erfect  sense  that  they  conhl,  even  in  the  sees  founded 
by  the  ajMistles,  Ik*  calletl  the  success(>rs  of  the  apostles.’ — 

vol.  ii.  ])p.  711 — 7-* 


Wo  believe  it  to  bo  impossible  for  any  writer  to  put  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  supor-prosbytorian  opiseopaoy  in  cither  a  fairer 
or  a  stronger  light  than  this.  For  though  other  schemes  may  he 
met  with  every  day,  which  assume  much  more,  yet  unsupported 
assumption  is  no  argument.  Mr.  Milman  cannot  hut  he  aware  that 


the  piisiiion  he  has  taken,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  his  argument, 
will  he  deemed  hy  many  (should  we  not  rather  now  say  most  ?) 
episcopalians  as  a  virtual  surrender  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute.  Hut  he  has  chosen  his  ground  deliberately,  and, 
uidess  we  are  very  much  deceived,  without  consulting  any  other 
consitleration  than  his  own  conviction, — a  practice  at  once  honor- 
ahle  and  .safe,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  weak  and 
unsup|mrted  assertions.  'There  are,  on  both  sides  of  this  (pics- 
tion,  certain  views,  accepted  hy  their  holders  on  grounds  of  slight, 
though  to  them  ]>reponderating,  probability ;  and  it  is  an  honor¬ 
able  feature  of  Mr.  Mihnan’s  argument,  that  he  states  these  j)ro- 
b.ahilities  as  they  appear  to  him,  and  as  he  naturally  supposes  they 
x'ill  apjH'ar  to  any  other  man  who  will  pay  them  due  attention.  If 
we  ilo  not  see  them,  theretore,  as  he  does,  it  is  not  through  any 
w.mt  ol  skill  in  his  manner  oi  stating  them,  nor  yet,  we  trust, 
through  want  ot  inclination  on  our  own  part  to  do  them  justice, 
but  In'cause,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  we  recognize  other 
proluibilities  as  more  convincin<<'. 
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To  exhibit*  in  the  clearest  lij^ht,  tlie  precise  extent  of  our  dif¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Mil  man,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  forej^oinj;  passages, 
we  would  first  observe  that  we  raise  no  (juestion  respecting  either 
the  orijjjinal  identity  of  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter*  or  the  popular 
and  paternal  character  of  super-preshyterial  episcopacy,  as  first 
established.  On  the  first-mentioned  subject  we  will  merely  add 
to  the  New  restament  authorities  so  candidly  appended  by  the 
author  to  his  first  extract,  and  which  include,  we  believe,  all  that 
are  usually  alleged,  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7,  compared  with  ch.  v.  17  — 18. 
The  point  on  which  we  feel  that  we  are  re(|uired,  by  stronger  pro¬ 
babilities  than  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Milman,  to  hold  a  diflerent 
opinion,  is  the  rise  of  the  super-preshyterial  episcopacy,  and  that 
in  reference  partly  to  the  perioil  of  its  origin,  hut  principally  to  its 
cause  and  apostolic  sanction.  Mr.  Milman  states  that  ‘the  whole  of 
‘  C’hristianity,  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  first 
‘century,  appears  uniformly  governed  by  certain  superiors  of  each 
‘community  called  bishops;’  meaning  thereby  hisho|)s  as  distinct 
from  presbyters.  As  he  has  not,  however*  atlduced  any  evidence 
to  this  effect,  besides  Kcv.  ii.  1,  which  we  shall  presently  consider, 
we  presume  that  he  principally  relies  ujum  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
and  the  testimonies  of  later  writers.  If  so,  however,  the  o)>inion 
must  n|)p('ar  douhtfid  even  to  himself,  for  the  later  testimonies  are 


very  insuflicient :  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  in  contradiction 
to  his  own  declaration,*  Mr.  ^lilman  seems  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  e|)istlcs  of  Ignatius  are  genuine.  In  our  view,  the  credit 
accruing  to  this  opinion  from  the  passages  in  Ignatius,  already  so 
feeble  from  the  suspicion  under  which  his  letters  lie,  is  completely 
overborne  by  the  ecjuivalence  of  the  terms  TTmaj^vTinm  and  t7r/- 
fTKOTTai,  in  the  work  of  Iremeus,  ‘  adversus  luereses  ’  (comp.  h.  iii. 

d,  I.  2.  iv.  ‘Jt),  ii,  5.  V.  20,  2.)  w’ritten  toward  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  and  the  way  in  which,  in  his  letter  to  Victor 
<>f  Home  ( Kusel).  Hist.,  v.  21),  he  refers  to  some  of  Victor’s  pre¬ 
decessors,  as  the  ^presbyters  Anicetus  and  Pius,  who  had  presided 


*  Tin*  Oecl.'iration  we  refer  to  (leeurs  in  vol.  iii.  wljere  Mr.  .Milrnan 

.^^ays,  *  My  own  imjiressioii  is  ileealetlly  in  favor  of  tlie  genuitn-ness  of  tliese 
‘epistles — tin*  shorter  ones,  I  mean*  hicli  are  vin<lieate<l  t>y  I’earson.’  Ihit 
the  reader  will  ohserve  that  Mr.  M.,  thonj»h  he  says  ‘  <leeidedly,’  yet  uses  the 
Word  ‘  impression**  not  convietion.  lie  aNo  athls,  ‘  (’ertaiidv  the  fact  of  the 
‘ existence  of  two  dillerent  copies  [recensions]  of  these  epistles  throws  douht 
‘on  the  pemiineness  of  hotli  ;  hut  1  receive  them  partly  from  an  historical 
‘arn^umeiit  which  I  have  suijurested  vol.  ii.  p.  lAI  [an  arifument  derived  from 
‘  Ilfuatins’s  thirst  for  martvrdoniT  ]»artlv  fr<>m  internal  evidence  ami  in 
vol.  iii.  ]>.  he  uses  the  very  doubtful  expression,  ‘  If  we  may  trust  the 
‘  epi>tles  ascrihed  to  this  hisho]».’  'I'liese  extr.acts  will,  ^^e  think,  ahsolvi*  us 
from  the  chapj^e  r>f  discourtesv,  in  what  we  have  said  in  the  text.  It  seems 
t<>  us  that  this  is  just  the  wav  in  which  a  candid  p«  rson  wamhl  express  himself 
at  intervals  on  a  point  on  wliich  his  mind  inijfht  he  wavering. 
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‘  over  the  churchy  ike.  On  these,  among  other  grounds, 

while  we  allow  that  the  distinction  between  the  bishop  and  the 
presbyter  arose  in  (the  manner  we  shall  presently  submit,  or  in 
some  other  manner),  during  tlie  second  century,  we  can  by  no 
means  assent  to  Mr.  Milmairs  view  ‘  that  the  whole  of  Cliristianity, 
‘  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  first  century,  appears 
*  uniformly  governed  by  certain  superiors  of  each  community  called 
‘  bishops,'  as  distinguished  from  the  presbyter-bishop. 

If,  however,  the  identity  of  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter  was 
recognized  by  Iremeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  and  I’apias 
(both  of  whom  were  intimate  with  the  apostle  John)  so  late  as  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Il)(),  when  the  strife  arose  between  \’ictor  of 
of  Koine,  and  I'olycrates  of  Lphesus,  respecting  the  observance  of 
liasler,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  apostolic  appointment  of 
snpcr-presbvterial  bishops,  seems  already  to  have  melted  away. 
Kut  let  us  look  at  the  argument  as  unaffected  by  this  considera¬ 
tion,  and  examine  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Milner  as  stated  in  the 
S4‘Cond  extract  on  this  subject.  Ilis  view  is  that  the  apostle  (or 
other  primitive  teacher),  being  the  recognized  head  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  communities  which  he  had  founded,  and  being  frecjuently  in 
circumstances  which  prevented,  when  it  might  be  necessary,  his 
|)ersonal  interposition,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  making  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  disciples  when  he  should  ‘  vacate  his  place  by  death,’ 
appointed  ‘  some  distinguished  individual  as  the  delegate,  the  re- 
^  presentative,  tlie  successor  to  his  authority,  as  primary  instructor 
^  of  the^  community,  and  invested  ‘  him  in  an  episcopacy  or  over- 
‘  seership,  su|HTior  to  that  of  the  co-ordinate  body  of  elders.’  'fhis, 
which,  howevtT  he  proposes  merely  as  a  probability — for,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  |M>siiive  evidence  for  it  whatever,  ‘  harmonises,’  he  thinks, 

^  with  tin*  [HTiod  in  which  we  discover  in  the  sacred  writings  this 
^  change  in  the  form  ot  the  permanent  government  of  the  dillerent 
^  mdies;  accounts  most  easily  for  the  general  submission  to  the  au- 
thorny  of  our  religious  chief  magistrate,  so  unsatisfactorily  ex- 


tion 
in 


^  pl;uiii-a  by  tlip  acTiilpnial  prc-oniiiu'iice  of  the  jwsiileiit  of  a  colie; 

I  ol  eo-,-,,„al  pivshyiers ;  and  is  eonlirined  by  general  traditic 
^  «  bieh  has  ever,  in  strict  union  with  every  other  part  of  C'hristia.. 
,  preserved  the  names  ol  nianv  successors  of  the  apostles, 

^  the  lirst  bishops  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  which  Christianity 
vv as  first  established.  Let  us  look  into  these  consivlerations.  The 
^  1  gbt  tliiown  on  this  subject  by  the  sacred  writings,  Mr.  .Milnian 
derives  from  Ucv.  n.  1  (to  which  m.ay  be  added  vers.  8,  12,  IS, 
*  ’*1*^  rciHnilions  ot  the  same  form),  w  here  *  the  church 

lint  vv\’..'r''A’i  •“  I'y  its  angel  or  bisho]).’ 

•I  IS  IIS  passage— exhibiting  the  only  place  in  which  .Mr. 


His  wonts  .ire;— ‘  Kai 


*'VY'  aAnvo  '  oi  irpoicrTavTfg  rtje  tricX»;- 

««V.  IVY- A»-,rf,roY<  vai  IiroK,  c.  r.  X.  v  /v  / 
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Milniaii  fiiuls  Scripture  harmonizing  with  his  theory?  An  ob¬ 
scure  term,  in  a  hook  written  tliroughout  in  symbolical  language — 
a  term  nowhere  else  applied  in  Scripture  to  ihc  bishop’s  oflice,  it* 
so  applied  here—  a  term  never,  as  we  should  have  expected,  were 
Mr.  .Milman’s  theory  sustainable,  brought  into  use  in  a})plication 
to  the  new  oflice !  Can  any  light  be  feebler,  any  harmony  with 
Mr.  Milman’s  supposition  more  faint  than  this?  How  stands  the 
second  consitleration — this  theory  ‘  accounts  most  easily  for  the 
‘general  submission  to  the  authority  of  our  religious  magistrate,’ 
kc.t  It  certainly  would  easily  account  for  such  submission:  this 
we  grant.  M  e  further  grant,  that,  if  it  couKl  he  shown,  which  it 
cannot,  that  one  among  the  presbyters  invariably  or  generally, 
usurped  a  power  over  the  rest,  it  might  need  to  be  accounted  for 
why  we  have  no  records  of  any  resistance  to  this  usurpation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Ireiuvus  made  to  Victor  in  the  matter  before-men¬ 
tioned.  Hut  this  cannot  be  shown ;  and  the  absence  of  such  records 
has  therefore  little  or  no  force,  and  the  whole  consideration  is  a 
trifle,  riie  third,  however,  is  not  exactly  a  trifle;  it  rc(|uires  too 
much.  If  tradition  confirms  this  hypothesis,  by  its  preservation  of 
‘the  names  of  many  successors  of  the  apostles,  the  first  l)isho))s  in 
‘  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  which  Christianity  was  first  established,* 
then  this  hypothesis  may  be  erroneous,  for  some  of  the  names  so 
preserved  are  undoubtedly  so.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  list  of  the  first  l)isho|)s  at  Home.  IVter  a.d.  of,  Linus 
A.i>.  oo;  Clement,  a.d.  07  ;  Cletus,  a.d  77  ;  Anacletus,  a.d.  83, 
8:c.  tV’c.  Now  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Home,  ‘rests  altogether,’  Mr. 
Milman  acknowledges,  ^  on  unnuthorilative  tradition^  though, 

‘  C(»nfidently  believing,  that  in  Home,  as  in  Corinth,  there  were 
‘two  communities,  a  Petrine  anil  a  Pauline — a  Judaising  and  a 
‘  Ilellenizing  church,'  originating  in  the  p(*culiar  doctrines  of  the 
two  apostles,  he  thinks  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Peter's  epis¬ 
copacy  vanish.  M  e  are  not  unacijuainted  with  the  principles  and 
causes  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  but  we  do  not  admit  its  force, 
i  lie  church  at  Corinth  was  one  religious  community,  though  there 
"ere  different  parties  in  it,  and  so  far  from  Paul’s  allowing  himself 
to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  any  party  or  /n^ct/Iiar  churchy  or 
encouraging  any  distinetion  between  Cdiristian  churches  in  any 
way,  we  know  that  he  rebuk(‘d  the  party  spirit  at  C’orinth,  and  that 
his  remonstrances  produced  a  reformation.  In  both  epistles  to  the 
inthians  (1  (’or.  iv.  H — 13,  2  Cor.  iv.  7 — 18,  v.  18 — i?l),  he 
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SjK'aks  most  feelingly  of  the  community  of  spirit  and  experience 
among  the  apostles.  The  apostles  IVter  and  I’aul  freijucntly  met, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  labored  in  behalf 
of  the  same  people  in  Asia  Minor,  (ial.  i.  *3,  I  Peter  i.  1.  [i?  Pet. 
iii*  1,  lo];  and  does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  New  'I'estament  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  subject  of  the  apostles  intimate,  that  as  the  same  au¬ 
thority  ordained  them,  Eph.  iv.  II,  so  the  same  spirit  actuated 
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them,  Kph.  iv.  1  ?  Kcclesiastical  tradition  must  bo  somcthiiifT  dif. 
t’crcnt  to  what  it  is  bet’oro  wo  can  admit  its  omanations  to  counteract, 
or  oven  to  fill  up  l)ut  in  a  very  humble  way,  and  then  only  under 
s|HTial  necessity  and  restriction,  the  intbrmation  ^^antod  to  us  iu 
the  sacred  writint^s.  I  low  then  stands  the  case  as  to  l*eter,  and 
the  church  at  Koine,  lie  neither  planted  nor  watered  it,  so  far 
as  authentic  history  informs  us.  Ihiul  even  did  not  plant,  hut  he 
watered  it  by  an  ej>isile,  and  two  years*  preachin".  Which,  ac- 
cordiiifT  to  Mr.  Mihnan,  would  be  its  recognized  head;  and,  on  jus 
hypothesis,  appoint  a  successor?  Ilow  is  it,  then,  that  tradition 
has  assigned  IVter,  and  not  I’aul,  as  the  first  bishop  of  Rome? 

\\v  will  now  propose  our  theory  of  the  rise  of  super-preshyterial 
episcopacy,  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  We  also,  like  Mr.  Milman, 
propose  it  as  a  prohahility,  for  we  have  no  authentic  information 
on  the  subject.  'I  he  apostles  exercised  a  general  superintendence, 
not  oulv  over  the  churches  which  they  had  planted,  but  even  over 
some  which  they  had  not.  'riius  I’aul  addressed  a  letter  to  the 


church  at  Rome,  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  Rom.  i.  11,  R>,  and  to 
the  ('olossians  and  Laodiceans,  also  unknown  to  him,  Col.  ii.  1  ; 
IVter  wrote  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  both 
]»lauled  and  walereil  by  Raul;  and  John  hnished  his  apostolical 
ministry  among  Raul’s  former  converts,  d'his  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  superintendence  which  they  exercised,  they  exercised  as 
much  in  virtue  of  their  ollicial  apostolical  authority,  as  their  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  in  ditlerent  places.  If  so,  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  appoint  ]H'rmanent  ollicers  in  their  place  to  represent  them. 
Had  Raul  actually  done  this  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  to 
whom,  on  Mr.  Milman’s  principles,  would  the  obedience  of  those 
churches  have  been  due  t  That  thev,  or  Paul,  at  anv  rate,  had 


helpers,  sometimes  with  them,  sometimes  left  behind,  or  sent  to  a 
distance  on  spi'cial  services,  we  also  know  from  Scrij>ture ;  but  this 
w  as  occasional,  not  permanent ;  and  that  'Fimothy  and  I'itns  were 
pcTiuanent  diocesan  bishops  ‘  rests  only  on  unanthoritativo  tradition.’ 
'That  ‘it  was  only  in  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  sense,'  that  any 
iHMsons  *  could  even  in  the  sees  foinuleil  by  the  apostles,  be  calleil 
*  the  successors  ot  the  apostles,’  Mr.  Mihnan  has  fairly  said,  ‘  how, 
‘  theiucouhl  such  ]H'rsons  be  the  successors  to  their  authority  ?’  I  he 
fact  is,  there  was  no  longer  need  of  an  ins])ired  human  supremacy 
in  the  churches,  when  the  principles  of  C'hristianity  had  been  for 
several  decads  ot  years  embodied  and  exemplitied  in  practice,  and 
illustrateil  and  reconled  in  a  number  of  inspired  writings.  ’I'liese, 
with  the  ordinary  teachings  ot  the  Spirit,  were  hcnccibrth  to  bo 
what  apostles  and  the  gitls  ot  the  Spirit,  had  been  before  to  the 
churches. 


How,  then,  arose  this  spurious  episcopacy  ?  Occasionally  ]>cr- 
haps,  it  was  a  result  ot  usurpation  ;  more  frecjuenlly  that  of  circum¬ 
stances,  aiul  ot  the  wish  ot  his  brother  presbyters,  that  one  should 
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take  the  Icail.  Probably  some  churches  could  with  difficulty  keep 
u|>  a  presbytery.  When  there  was  a  presbytery,  some  would  con- 
tine  their  cares  to  the  internal,  some,  usually  perhaps  one,  and  he 
wlu)  liad  the  greatest  talents  for  public  business,  would  attend  to 
its  external  concerns,  its  correspondence  with  other  churches,  its 
interests  as  invaded  by  Jewish  or  heathen  foes,  or  endangered  by 
nets  of  the  civil  government.  This  more  active  presbyter  would 
obtain,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  an  iiitluence  above  his  fellow 
presbyters,  and,  to  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the  society,  he  would 
naturally  be  the  recognised  overseer  and  representative  of  the 
church.  Polycarp,  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  was, 
we  think,  such  a  presbyter ;  Irenneus,  another  such  at  the  end  of 
it.  In  the  third  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic-visible  unity 
of  the  church  came  into  vogue,  when  all  the  churches  became  anx¬ 
ious  to  trace  their  descent  from  one  of  the  apostles  through  a  line 
of  episcopal  successors,  and  all  the  churches,  with  their  apostolical 
bishops,  were  encouraged  to  look  to  Rome  as  the  sedes  apostolica, 
the  cathedra  Petri,  the  centre  of  Christian  unity.  We  consider 
that  the  rise  of  this  feeling  in  the  third  century,  accoimts  for  the 
traditional  lists  of  bishops  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles, 
especially  that  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  commencing  with  Peter; 
and  that  all  the  extant  lists  were  framed  upon  the  principle  of 
excluding  all  co-presbyters  where  such  had  existed,  and  just  se¬ 
lecting  and  exalting  to  the  rank  of  sole  bishop  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  each  generation,  when  such  was  known.  Rut  so  aris¬ 
ing,  or  however  arising,  if  unsanctioued  by  inspired  authority,  su- 
pcr-prcsbyterial  episcopacy  must  be  regarded  as  an  abuse  not  to 
he  defended  but  abandoned. 

To  bring  our  observations  on  this  subject  to  a  close,  three  con¬ 
siderations,  derived  immediately  from  the  New  'restament,  seem 
to  us  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  as  preferable  to 
that  of  Mr.  Milman;  the  first  is  that,  if  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  were  the  bishops  of  those  churches,  the  apostles*  succes¬ 
sors,  officially  recognised  as  such,  enjoyed,  super-presbyterial 
authority  contemporaneously  with  the  apostles.  Secondly,  it 
surely  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  apostles — and  especially 
the  apostle  John,  the  instance  principally  relied  on — should  have 
made  succession  to  their  authority,  the  distinction  of  the  bishop 
from  the  presbyter,  that  the  last-mentioned  apostle  should  twice, 
2  John  i.  3  John  i,  designate  himself  ‘  l\\c  presbyter;*  and  that  the 
apostle  Peter  should  call  himself  a  fellow-presbyter.  'I'hirdly,  in 
the  enumeration,  Eph.  iv.  11,  of  the  functionaries  and  giffed  bre¬ 
thren  in  the  church,  we  read,  ‘  and  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  arnl 
‘  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
‘teachers;  for  the  perfecting,*  &c.  In  this  passage  the  apostle 
and  the  prophet,  the  apostle  and  the  evangelist,  the  apostle  and 
the  pastor,  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  Ought  we  not  then 
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to  require  Scripture  authority  as  strong  as  this,  before  we  recog¬ 
nise  a  transmutation  of  the  pastoral  olHce,  which  allows  one  class 
of  pastors  to  claim,  on  the  plea  of  an  authoritatively  sanctioned 
succession,  the  apostolical  prerogative  ol  a  super-presbyterial  epi¬ 
scopacy  ? 

'rhe  unexpected  length  to  which  our  observations  on  episcopacy 
have  extended,  prevents  our  going  further  into  Mr.  Mihnaifs  vo¬ 
lumes.  Hut  it  is  unnecessary.  The  character  of  the  work  must  be 
sulliciently  obvious.  To  the  praise  of  distinguished  diligence, 
great  j>erspicaeity,  extensive  learning,  honorable  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  eminent  impartiality,  Mr.  ^lilman  is  fairly  entitled.  Hut 
his  work  is  in  several  respects  more  adapted  to  the  student  than 
the  general  reader,  and  we  should  not  recommend  it  as  the  shtyle 
hook  to  be  possessed  by  any  person  or  family  on  the  period  ol’ 
Christian  history  on  which  it  treats.  To  such,  however,  as  have 
leisure  to  reatl  several  books,  and  know  how  to  read,  the  present 
volumes  may  be  very  useful ;  for,  though  they  exhibit  many  of 
those  views  which  have  been  hitherto  held  almost  exclusively 
by  rationalists,  and  Mr.  Mihnan  himselt  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
rationalising  spirit,  yet  circumstances  a])pear  to  have  obliged  him 
— we  mean,  the  combined  intluence  of  his  position  as  a  clergyman, 
and  all  the  associations  of  his  order  and  his  education — to  look  very 
carefully  into  those  matters  which  ailbet  the  external  bulwarks  of 
our  faith,  so  that,  as  a  sifter  of  speculations  which  aim  at  their 
subversion,  he  is  capable  of  rendering  the  student  important 
service.  His  work,  upon  the  whole,  must  be  regarded  as  being 
principally  adapted  to  those  whose  motto  is  Trcirrn  to 

kciAov  icnn\trt,  and  to  such  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 


Art.  \.  Ao/im  of  the  Reformation  in  the  SoHth-Wfst  J^rovinccs 
of  France.  Hy  Hobkiit  Fhancis  Jamkson.  Seelev  and  Hiinu 
side.  IKUh 

A  I’  1  LU  having,  in  a  recent  number,*  considered  at  some 
^  length  the  subject  ot  the  Ueformation ;  or  as  IVAidiigne 
eidls  it,  the  Ureat  Reformation^ — we  are  well  ])lecLsed  with  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  that  collateral  branch  of  it  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  deUiils  ot  this  small  volume.  In  Gerinanv. 
indeed,  the  light  arose,  and  appeared  in  the  concentrated  form  ot 
a  moral  luinmary  ;  hut  Kngland,  Switzerland,  and  rranee  soon 
caught  the  hea\enly  radiance.  1  hence  it  has  been  rellecled  and 


*  See  Eclectic,  vol.  V.  p. 
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diffused  over  other  regions,  and  is  now  sliining  witlia  progressive 
effulgence  over  lairope,  although,  it  may  be,  with  varying  power 
in  particular  places.  This,  in  fact,  is  characteristic  of  Christian¬ 
ity  itself,  whose  glory  luis  iorsaken  the  localities  of  the  seven 
primitive  churches  of  Asia,  while  it  is  displaying  itself  in  num¬ 
berless  (piarters  then  in  a  state  of  pagan  darkness.  We  shall  not 
at  present  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  what,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  economy,  may  be  the  reiusons  of  this  course  of  things ; 
but  only  remark  that  it  receives  a  fresh  illustration  from  the  rise 
iuid  depression  of  the  Protestantism  of  France. 

It  is  a  common,  and  doubtless  a  correct  adage,  that  ‘  the  blood 
‘of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.*  Tiie  exhibition 
which  has  been  made  of  the  mighty  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  the  hour  of  peril  or  oi'  martynlom,  has  tended  to 
the  multiplication  of  converts,  and  the  conseijuent  diffusion  of  its 
influence,  which  the  infuriated  persecutor  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent;  so  that  hostility  itselt  hits  become  one  of  the  chief 
instruments — unwittingly  indeed,  but  really — of  its  propagation. 
Still  the  beneficial  elVect  of  persecution  is  not  always  to  be 
traced,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all,  in  an  increase  of  the  num¬ 
bers  nf  C'hristians ;  and  perhaps  it  might  even  be  siiid,  that  the 
su|>erficial  extension  oi  religion  is  the  least  siitisfactory,  in  itself 
considered,  of  all  the  evidences  of  its  power — though  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  generally  the  most  regarded.  W’e  look  for  increase 
and  ditVusion — we  naturally  and  jiroperly,  too,  hail  its  progress — 
and  by  the  reports  ot  missionary  or  other  agencies,  we  are  glad¬ 
dened  with  the  prospects  of  that  predicted  era  of  which  we  see  or 
fancy  the  commencement,  when  ‘a  nation  shall  be  liorn  in  a  day:* 
hut  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  must  be  depth  as  well  :is 
breadth — the  power  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel,  to 
constitute  its  subliniest  triumph,  and  to  awaken  our  highest  con¬ 
gratulations.  W’e  are  sometimes  apt  to  consider  it  as  strange 
and  mysterious  that  C  hristianity  should  dwindle  where  it  was 
once  strong  and  flourishing,  and  that  providence  should  have  per¬ 
mitted  so  much  success  to  attend  the  efforts  of  its  foes,  in  some 
instances  the  sword  has  slain  and  the  fires  have  consumed  the 
ihonsiuids  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  saints ;  imjuisitors*  decrees 
appear  to  have  answertsl  their  purpose ;  and  error,  superstition, 
and  vice  have  grow  n  into  vigor  amidst  a  thinned  population  and 
a  diminished  church.  It  would,  then,  seem  as  if  the  adage  were 
contradicted,  as  if  even  prophecy  were  unfulfilled,  and  as  if  Clod 
had  forsaken  his  people.  Hut  there  is  another  view  to  be  Uiken 
of  the  ciise.  'I'he  Christianity  that  does  survive  has  frequently 
been  of  a  higher  character  than  before ;  the  contraction  of  the 
outward  limits  lias  imparted  moral  streiigtli  and  vitality ;  what 
has  been  lost  in  extension  has  been  gained  in  purity.  The 
deUiils  of  a  volume  like  that  which  is  lying  before  us,  furnish 
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indubitable  evidence  of  this  result;  and  we  derive  important 
lessons  from  the  teachinj^s  of  bio<rraphical  narrative,  which  are 
either  utterly  lost  or  imperfectly  perceived  in  the  records  ot* 
jreneral  history. 

'Fhere  is  yet  another  paj^e,  however,  in  the  book  of  providtMico, 
which  it  becomes  us  to  read,  obscure  <is  it  is,  without  desjani- 
<lency ;  and  well  may  we  do  so  amidst  recollections  of  those 
inovemenU  in  human  affairs,  especially  in  those  of  the  churcli, 
which  have  relation  not  to  a  few  years  but  to  many  a^es.  It 
sometimes  pletises  Clotl  to  allow  the  deep  prostration  and  almost 
extinction  of  his  real  church,  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  of  its 
enemies,  for  a  lonjr,  and  dreary,  and  iincalculated  period,  till  the 
day  of  revival — till  the  times  of  refreshinj^  come.  Vet  even  then 
do  we  find  upon  minute  iiupiiry,  that  the  seed  has  not  entirely 
perished,  and  that  the  moral  vejjjetation  is  p^oinj*^  on  in  individual 
minds  or  in  small  communities,  which  is  destined  to  sprints  up  into 
a  revived  vejrctation,  and  unfold  itself  under  genial  circumsUmces 
into  a  glorious  harvest.  This  affords  us  encouragement  while 
contemplatinfif  the  former  IVotestant  history  of  France  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Its  present  condition. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  little  work, — and  we  refer  to  it  first  in 
order  because  it  affords  an  illustration  of  these  remarks — contains 
a  view  of  the  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  ProtesUuits  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  their  overthrow  and  present  state.  The  facts  are 
briefly  as  follow. 

The  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  began,  like  that  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  with  assurances  of  favor  and  privilege;  but  what  ensued 
soon  falsified  all  these  pretensions.  The  Catholic  authorities 
admit  the  destructive  intentions  from  the  first  of  these  monarchs 
— intentions  which  of  course  they  justify  on  the  ground  of  doing 
(uhI  si'rvice.  The  assurances  made  to  the  Protestants  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarine,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  encouraged  them  to  erect 
schools  and  temples,  but  the  authority  of  different  royal  agents  and 
the  real  influence  of  the  king  destroyed  their  plans.  'fhe 
Komish  hierarchy  in  1(>50,  appealed  to  the  government  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Protestants  in  educating  their  children, 
and^  building  churchi'S,  and  supporting  their  ministers  to  sustiiin 
their  heretical  worship.  It  was  not  expedient,  however,  to  be 
t4»o  hasty  till,  in  IflSt,  the  Treaty  ot  l{atisbon,  securing  peace  to 
the  state,  gave  a  better  opportunitv.  An  ordinance  was  then 
passed  to  prcdiibit  any  reforineil  minister  from  continuing  in  one 
plact'  more  than  three  years.  'The  reformed  ministers  were  also 
interdicted  troin  conducting  worship  within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
place  \acated,  and  trom  returning  to  it  till  after  twelve  years  had 
expired.  A  retired  minister  could  not  live  within  six  leagues  ot 
his  former  scene  of  labor.  In  September,  authority  closed  all 
pritate  I  rotestant  chapels.  In  January,  1()85,  an  interdict  was 
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laid  on  all  puMic  chapels.  In  the  following  Protestants 

were  forhiihien  to  become  either  printers  or  booksellers;  nor  Wiis 
the  government  wanting  in  the  imposition  of  other  vexations  and 
ruinous  restrictions.  Hearn  and  the  western  parts  of  Prance 
experienced  the  full  measure  of  vengeance.  In  1G81,  Marshal 
Ihuitflers  was  sent  thither  with  a  large  force,  who  lived  on  the 
Protestants  at  their  discretion,  while  proclamations  were  made 
exempting  all  who  would  conform  to  Catholicism  from  the 
severity.  Multitudes  yielded,  and  at  Pan  public  rejoicings  were 
ordered  for  the  event.  The  22nd  of  October,  1G85,  is  signalised 
;is  the  day  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  when  only 
fifteen  days  were  allowed  for  conformity  to  the  Homan  Catholic 
church,  or  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  recusancy.  "I'he  alterna¬ 
tive  w;us  in  reality  the  loss  of  liberty  and  life  or  the  abandonment 
of  religion.  Fugitives  were  pursued  in  all  directions — no  (piarter 
given — and  a  fine  of  30()()  francs  imposed  on  captains  or  owners 
of  vessels  for  every  sheltered  Protestant.  Two  millions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authority  of  a  medal  struck  on  the  occiusion,  were 
reclaimed  to  the  church.  At  the  period  in  question  nearly  three 
hundred  Protestant  places  of  worship  existed  in  the  province  of 
Hearn.  Many  parts  of  Navarre  must  have  been  without  regular 
buildings  for  worship,  the  places  of  assembly  being  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth ;  but  as  the  number  of  known  places  ecpialleil 
those  of  the  Roman  C’atholics,  it  is  fairly  inferred  that  two  thirds 
of  the  Hearnoise  population  were  Protestiint.  Probably  there 
were  150, 000  there  who  suffered  by  the  edict  of  1685. 

At  present  there  are  5000  nominal  Protestants  in  the  district ; 
but  they  have  sunk  into  a  lukewarm  state.  The  French,  as  our 
author  Justly  remarks,  are  not  disposed  to  be  secbirian  in  its 
humbler  sense  of  separation  and  inferiority.  The  hubbub  of 
concourse,  or  exterior  distinction,  is  reciuisite  to  engage  them. 
The  reformed  church  in  France  is  divicied  into  sixteen  synodal 
districts,  having  eighty-five  consistories,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  places  of  worship.  There  are  also  thirty-one  consistories 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augs¬ 
burg  or  Lutherans.  Fourteen  settled  ministers  and  eight  mis¬ 
sionaries  belong  to  the  Societe  Fvangelicpie  dc  France :  and 
other  bodies  there,  with  the  Continentid  Society  of  London,  arc 
attempting  much  for  their  spiritual  amelioration.  The  estimated 
number  of  ProtesUnts  in  France  at  present,  is  about  a  million  and 
a  half. 

The  author  invites  more  strenuous  ami  extended  efforts  of 
missionary  kind,  particularly  with  regard  to  that  interesting  dis¬ 
trict  of  country  al)out  which  he  writes,  and  we  feel  quite  prepared 
to  second  his  recommendations.  \\  here  despotism  sustained  by 
incorrigible  bigotry  has  planted  its  iron  foot,  and  trodden  down 
the  fruits  of  piety,  we  should  be  liappy  to  see  another  seed  time 
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improved,  that  a  riclier  harvest  may  yet  he  sceiired.  The  times 
are  now  auspicious ;  let  the  sowers  i^o  forth,  and  let  all  unite  in 
imploring  showers  of  Messing  from  on  high. 

Having  begun  our  notice  of  this  volume  with  the  closing  cliaj)- 
U'r,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  inversion,  we  will  end  with  the 
iiitHMiuction  ;  giving  some  extracts  as  indicative  ot  the  nature  ot 
the  IxHik  and  of  the  manner  of  its  execution.  W  c  will  say  ot  it 
in  general,  that  it  is  pleasingly  written  ;  and  contains  many  re- 
conls  of  individuals,  especially  of  Marguerite  de  \  alois  et 
DWlenc^aui,  (^ueen  of  Navarre,  and  Jeanne  D’Alhret,  worthy  of 
preservation.  It  traces  the  varying  fortunes  of  Protestantism  at 
the  time  and  in  the  country  mentioned,  in  a  manner  very  credi- 
t4ihle  to  the  writer,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  reader  in  the 
fate  of  Navarre.  \\’e  now'  hasten  to  let  the  author  introduce  his 
own  volume. 


*  The  s<Mitluwest  of  France  presents  many  attractions  to  the  travel¬ 
ler  and  the  invalid,  from  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  ami  tlu* 
mild  nature  of  tlie  climate.  Tiie  superb  city  <»f  JJonleaux,  and  tlie 
vine-covered  hanks  of  the  (Jaronne,  lie  on  the  n<»rthern  frontier  of  this 
tract  ;  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Landes  occupies  its  centre  ;  w  hile  along 
the  southern  limit,  the  magnificent  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  w  ith  their 
numerous  valleys,  pri^sent  landscajies  and  climates  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
constitutions.  These  latter  portions  comjirise  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  province  of  Hearn,  tlie  principal  of  the  several  small 
states  or  isiunties  which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Navarre.  The 
capital  of  this  little  monarchy  w  ivs  Pan,  a  town  now  jmssessing  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  jiromontory  fronting  tlie  south, 
w  lmse  abrupt  clifl*  overhsiks  a  broad,  straggling,  but  unnavigable  river 
(the  (iave  de  Pan),  and  a  series  of  hills  tufted  w  ith  chateaux  and  vini'- 
yards,  alaive  which  rise,  with  stupendous  grandeur,  the  snowy  tops  of 
the  Pyrenees,  On  the  highest  point  of  this  promontorv  stands  the 
('hfiienu  fi' Henri  fptatre. 

*  As  I  pro|H»sed  making  some  little  stay  at  Pan,  I  w’as  le<l  to  hwjk 
around  me  with  more  steady  impiiry  than  mere  ]>assers-bv  either  do  or 
can  do.  ...  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  ancient  pile  on  the 
verge  of  the  clilF  w’as  before  me.  It  was  the  ('bateau  where  Margue¬ 
rite  de  \  alois  had  discuss4‘d  points  of  faith  with  Calvin  and  Heza,  and 
actpiired  the  then  rare  knowledge  of  the  truth  :  it  was  the  ]»alace 
where  Jeanne  d  Albret  (the  *  gtHul  (Jueim  Hess*  of  these  regions)  had 
reigned  (Jeanne  d  Albret,  by  the  bye,  is  worthy  of  a  much  higher 
cognomen.-  /^rr.)  after  thenuHlel  of  King  Josiah,  wlu»  ‘  did  that  w  hich 
w;is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  it  was  the  castle  where  Henri 
(Juatre  was  Ixirii,  who  but  I  shall  speak  of  him  hereafter.  Now,  to 
m>  shame  Ik*  it  spoken,  though  1  was  intimatelv  accpiainted  with 
Henri.  I  was  not  quite  so  familiar  with  his  mother.  I  had  admired 
her  spintiHl  conduct  at  Umdielle,  and  reverenced  her  as  the  mother  of 
a  hero  ;  but  I  w:is  li*ss  conversant  w  ith  lier  history  at  home,  in  this  her 
hltle  ktngilom.  than  I  ought  to  have  lK*on,  Irefore  I  visited  her  nmum- 
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tic  capital.  Here  she  had  *  foii«;ht  the  ‘joed  fijrht  of  faith,’  with 
einiiieiit  success  ;  here  she  had  ])lanted  the  standard  of  truth,  which 
for  half  a  century,  had  waved  in  these  sunny  realms,  ‘  lifted  upon  the 
hijih  inountains.*  .Mijilit  not  the  little  leaven  of  those  days  have 
lenven^'d  the  tvhole  lump  of  society  ?  iSfij^ht  not  the  inoculatiiui  of 
truth  in  the  Ilearnoise  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  caused  their 
descendants  of  the  nineteenth  to  take  the  conunon  cure  of  our 
nature  more  kindly  ?  ’I'he  ii:terest  excited  hy  these  ideas,  induced  me 
to  extend  my  knowledge  of  the  local  history  of  this  ex-kingilom,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  Hev.  Dr.  Don  .luan 
de  Herrando,  the  jirincipal  librarian  of  the  extensive  collection  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  town,  preserved  in  the  ancient  monastery  of  the  (’ordeliers. 
.  .  .  If  ‘  biography  is  history  speaking  hy  examples,*  history  illus¬ 

trates  biography  by  manifesting  the  ]»rinciples  which  guided  those 
exaniph*s  ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  human  action 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  attain.  For  this  jnirpose  I  have  drawn 
up  a  few  ‘  Hotiees  ’  of  the  religious  history  of  Jlearn,  in  reference  to  the 
struggle  between  the  llomanists  and  Protestants,  ’fhe  ctuidnet  of  the 
Koinish  church,  in  its  invariable  ]>ersecution  of  those  who  dilfer  from 
it,  has  been  recorded  by  numerous  examples  in  history,  ’riie  more 
numerous  those  examples,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  deduction  of 
the  principles  which  guided  that  conduct.’ 


Art.  \’I.  1.  A  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Par lianwnt ary  Electon. 

Hy  Lord  John  Kusskll.  DMO. 

2.  Ih  hates  on  Lord  Stanley's  Irish  Re<ristration  Bill.  1H40. 

3.  Blackwood s  Magazine.  Art.  Fictitious  Voters^  March^  1837. 

'’PIIF  subject  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  very  highest  political 
^  importance.  Uinler  a  homely  garb  and  technical  disguise, 
interests  the  most  inomeiitous  lie  concealed.  'I'lie  question  of 
Uk  ciiSTRATioN  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people;  and  to  this  fact  the  present  enfeebled 
stiite  ot  the  Reform  party  in  the  legislature  is  in  lu)  small  mciisure 
to  be  attributed.  Presenting  no  dazzling  allurements  to  the 
imagination,  and  affording  no  opportunity  for  rhetiirical  display, 
registration  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  a  matter  of  detiiil  it  is  true,  but 
still  of  practical  value.  It  demands  the  c.xercise  ot  patient  indus¬ 
try,  of  precautionary  forethought,  and  of  steady,  systematic  per¬ 
severance.  'Phere  are  many  who  are  ready  to  come  forward  in 
aid  ot  enlightened  freedom  when  any  thing  bold  is  to  be  said  or 
done ;  but  how  few  are  there  to  throw'  the  force  of  their 
tions  to  the  point  where  exertions  can  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Yet  the  cause  of  progressive  amelioration  and  religious  liberty 
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depeiul  upon  the  strenjrth  of  the  Reform  phalanx  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  8trenj;th  cjin  only  be  acquired  and  pre- 
serve<l  by  attention  to  registration ! 

Let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  tlie  relative  strength  of  the  anti- 
popular  party  ainl  the  Uefonnors  in  the  first  reformed  parliament, 
with  the  strength  of  the  same  parties  7/otr ;  and  then  ask  our¬ 
selves  t4)  what  is  the  extraordinary  change  to  be  ascribed  ^ 

'I'he  number  of  Libends  and  '1  ories  returned  by  the  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  Universities  of  Uie  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
parliament  of  1833,  were: 


Reformers. 

Tories. 

County  Memliers 

102 

42 

Cities,  Horoughs 

264 

Universities 

4 

(\mnty  Memliers 

•  8 

7 

Cities  and  Roroughs 

11 

3 

County  MemlKTs 

22 

8 

Cities  and  Roroughs 

22 

1 

County  MendK*rs 

48 

16 

(’ities  and  Roroughs 

32 

7 

Dublin  University 

2 

Total 

5(n) 

149 

Thus  matters  stood  in  1833.*  In  1840  we  find  321  Tories 
ami  but  336  Reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  Now  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  exeitement  occasioned  by  the  new 
nc<}uisition  of  the  franchise,  to  what  can  this  extraordinary  and 
painful  reverse  be  owing,  unless  to  the  fact  that  registration  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Reformers,  and  has  been  attended  to  with 
the  most  untiring  assiduity  by  the  'lories? 

It  is  often  asserted,  that  this  result  has  been  produced  by  ‘re¬ 
daction  but  this  plainly  is  an  error,  for  re-action  is  no  more  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  than  an  opposite  aberration  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum — which  will  vibrate  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 


*  The  foUowinj*  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  registered  electors  in 


Electors.  Memlwrs. 

AO  EngtUh  coxinuvn  .  .  .  n44,r)b4  144 

1115  do  boroughs  .  .  .  274  040  327 

12  U'rUh  rountie.s  .  .  .  25,315  15 

14  do  Innou^hs  .  .  .  ir.;ioo  14 

VtO  SciUch  counties  .  .  .33  114  30 

TO  do  Imroughs  .  .  .  3l'332  *70 

32  IrUh  couniics  .  .  00,007  04 

34  do  Uiroughs  .  31,545  41 
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so  lon^  as  it  continues  in  motion.  There  may  be,  and  there 
luus  been  a  falling^  off  in  tlie  zeal  of  the  people  in  attention 
to  the  matter  of  reg;istrjition ;  but  this  is  not  siiihcient  to 
account  for  the  altered  position  of  parties  on  which  we  are 
commentinj^.  The  truth  is,  that  tfie  fact  before  us  is  the 
result  of  a  well  arranj^ed  plan  of  retrogression  carried  on  by 
a  process  slow  but  sure.  The  Tories  found  that  that  which 
could  not  be  carried  by  open  assault,  mij^ht  by  dej^rees  be  under¬ 
mined,  They  resolved  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  upon  the 
rej^istration  courts.  They  well  knew  what  timely,  patient,  and 
unremitting  efforts  in  that  quarter,  would  ultimately  effect.  They 
saw  that  there  lay  the  only  road  to  return  to  power;  and  they 
nailed  their  flag;  to  the  mast  with  the  motto,  ‘  Tlie  battle  is  to  be 
*  foug;ht  in  the  reg;istration  courts.’ 

Blackwood’s  Ma^izine  so  far  back  as  May,  1835,  boldly  pre¬ 
dicted  that  perseverance  would  in  the  end  be  rewarded  by 
triumph ;  and  then  developed  the  plan  of  operations,  which 
show's  that  the  Tories  never  relied  upon  a  ‘  reaction  ’  in  favor  of 
Tory  principles,  but  stiikcd  every  thing  on  skill  in  the  registrar 
tion  courts,  to  outmanoeuvre  the  Reform  party. 

‘  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  voters,*  says  Blackwood, 
not  at  all  mincing  the  matter,  '  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  reason  or 
argument,  totally  incapable  of  forming  a  rational  opinion  on  any  poli¬ 
tical  subject,  and  therefore  the  ready  and  certain  prey  of  tlie  dema¬ 
gogues,  whom  sucli  a  state  of  tilings  necessarily  and  continually  keeps 
in  activity.  These  men  can  never  be  convinced  ;from  their  occupation 
and  habits  they  arc  necessarily  democraticaly  and  will  ever  continue  so. 
They  must  he  outvoted  or  the  constitution  is  lost.* — 

vol.  xxxviii.  p,  813. 

Hero  is  a  confession  of  the  consummation  desired ;  .os  w’oll  as 
an  acknow’ledgment  that  there  w'as  at  that  time  no  hope  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  old  system  by  means  of  reaction  in  favor  of  Tory 
principles.  The  method  to  be  adopted  is  then  developed : 

*  The  mode  in  which  this  is  to  he  done  ia  obvious  ;  and  here  it  is 
that  the  persevering  efforts  of  ])ro])erty  can  best  overcome  the  prodi¬ 
gious  ascendency  which  the  Beform  Hill  in  the  outset  gave  to  the 
reckless  and  destitute  classes  of  the  community.  It  la  in  tiik  iiEOia. 
tration  courts  that  the  battle  of  the  constitution  (meaning 
ahvays  ‘of  the  Tories  ’)  is  to  he  fouoiit  and  won.  It  is  by  a  con¬ 
tinued,  persevering,  and  skilful  exertion  there  that  education,  w'ortli, 
and  property  are  to  regain  their  ascendency  over  anarchy,  vice,  and 
democracy.  The  many  victories  gained  by  the  Consfrvatives  during 
the  last  contest  y  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  that  had  previously 
been  made  in  this  department.  The  forcc‘s  of  anarchy,  strong  and  often 
irresistible  in  a  moment  of  general  excitement  or  on  the  eve  of  an 
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i»lection,  art'  iini'qtial  in  j:^oiu'rul  to  a  steady,  perscverinj;  efftjrt  for  a 
course  i»f  years  in  kt't'pinjr  up  a  majority  on  the  roll.  It  is  there  that 
profhrty  anti  information  can  most  easily  regain  its  just  and  necessary 
ascendant  over  mere  numbers.  Let,  thereft>re,  the  C  «»nservatives  unite 
in  asMKMatituis  in  every  city,  lM>rou<ih,  and  comity  in  the  kingdom,  to 
snhscrilK*  for  the  ]»urj)ose  of  ]>urj;iiii^  the  election  rolls  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  «»f  distpialitied  Radicals  who  are  now  there,  and  placinj^  on  it 
]>ersi»iis  of  pro|K‘rty  and  education  on  whose  principles  they  can  rely. 
liy  a  proper  organization  in  this  leay  it  is  astonishing  xvhat  may  he 
dnne ;  in  most  places,  exceptin*^  the  oreat  cities  which  may  he  set 
aside  as  in  general  irreclaimahle,  one  memher  at  least  ot  sound  princi- 
]»les  miii^ht  he  secured.  It  is  thus,  and  thns  only,  that  the  halance  of 
MK'iety  can  he  resU»red  in  these  islands.  Let  no  one  grudge  TUorni.K 
or  KxrKNSK  in  such  an  attempt.  It  is  the  battle  of  jiroperty,  which  is 
there  to  Ih'  fought  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  religion,  truth,  and  freedom 
which  is  there  to  he  won.’ 


Now  hero  is  the  ])lan  which  the  Tories  laid  down  in  I8d5 ;  and 
here  at  once  is  discovered  the  secret  of  that  success  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  It  is  seen  at  a  j>^lance  that  the  altered  state  of 
parties  is  owin^  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  fact  that  the  Tories 
have  acted  upon  this  plan,  uniformly  and  pertinaciously  ;  while 
the  Liberals  have  been  inditferent  and  remiss  on  the  s\d>ject. 
(\'in  we  employ  any  strom^er  ari^ument  than  this  to  jiress  upon 
the  friends  of  civil  and  reli'^ious  liberty  the  transcendent  moment 
of  registration?  Can  any  tiling  demonstrate  more  forcihlv,  that 
tlie  husk  which  is  so  thoui^htlessly  thrown  aside  contains  a  kernel 
of  most  precious  fruit  ?  We  desire  to  arouse  the  ])eople  of  (ireat 
Hritain  on  this  subject :  for  we  are  firmly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  recover  lost  strenj^th  than  by 
attention  to  the  matter  of  rej^ist ration.  We  are  anxious  to 
awaken  them  to  an  adeipiate  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
i^ister:  because  we  are  siitisfied,  if  the  Liberals  do  their  duty  in 
this  department,  that  they  will  he  able,  not  only'  to  curb  and 
control,  but  to  master  their  opponents.  Fas  est  ah  hoste,  doerri : 
attend  to  the  rej;istry  !  and  the  miijht  of  the  people  will  return 
once  more  ;  the  hair  n|Mm  Samson’s  head  will  be;;in  to  j^row  ; 
atteiul  to  the  registry  !  and  you  will  see  the  designs  of  those  de¬ 
feated  who  are  anxious  to  carry  back  the  nation  to  the  slavery  of 
I'-i^yi't,  from  which  it  hath  made  its  exodus,  and  i>revent  tlicir 
entrance  to  the  promised  possessions, — moral  ami  mental  ele¬ 
vation,  site  proixri'ssion,  and  ratiomd  freedom.  Attend  to  the 
registry  !  and  you  take  a  guarantee  that  etjual  laws  shall  be  ex- 
teiuied  to  all  subjects  ot  this  realm,  and  that  they’  shall  be  p)- 
venuMl  on  the  principles  ot  peace,  justice,  retrenchment,  and 
retiwin.  Attend  to  the  registry  !  and  the  d'orics  are  kept  from 
power ! 

It  will  be  our  duty'  betc»re  we  close,  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
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tlic  existing  machinery  employed  by  the  Tory  party  for  eflFectmg 
rcnslration,  accompanied  with  some  suggestions  naturally  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  it;  hut  before  we  turn  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  we  must  draw  attention  to  three  prominent  facts,  in¬ 
structive  itt  themselves,  and  indicative  of  the  policy  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  tlie  retrogressive  or  Tory  piirty.  ...  , 

lint.  It  luis  been  their  effort,  by  the  orgatiization  of  a  reguhir 
svstein  for  sustaining  objections  against  l.iberal  ^oters,  and  for 
the  creation  of  fictitious  voters  in  their  own  interest,  to  weaken 
the  Keform  party  and  strengthen  their  own  hands. 

Sfcoml.  rinding  their  strength  increasetl  by  their  vigiltint 
attention  to  the  details  of  registnition,  they  jiropose  to  take  a 
steii  further,  and  obtiiin  the  sanction  of  kiw  to  the  creation  ot 
fresh  obstiieles  in  tlie  way  of  registration  in  Ireland;  great  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  the  miitter  there  by  the  lilieral  community,  and, 
as  a  conseiptcncc  there  being  a  strotig  and  decisive  majority 

against  Toryism.  .  .  .  r  ,  • 

Thint.  It  is  avowedly  the  design  of  the  1  ones,  after  having 
deiireciated  and  mutilate'd  the  Irish  system  of  registration,  to  siiik 
the  Kmdish  system  to  the  level  to  wliich  the  former  may  be  <lc- 
gritdcd,''on  the  plea  of  giving  ‘  etpial  laws  ’  and  eipial  institutions 

to  botli  eomitries.  .  ,  i  1 1 

llKTiior.RKSsioN  is  tlic  object  of  the  1  ory  party,  and  should 
they  succeed  in  their  attempt  upon  the  Irish  franchise,  as  they 
have'  already  succeeded  in  their  registration  ex|)eriinents,  they 
will  w  ithout  doubt  endeavor  to  narrow  tlic  franchise  itt  Lngland 
and  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  the  disguises  used  to  concetd 
this  purpose,  and  tlie  many  denials  given  to  the  assertion  ot  Lord 
.lohn  llussell,  that  the  object  of  the  jiarty  was  by  slow  degrees  to 
diinitiish  and  destroy  the  franchise,  we  h:ive  suflieient  warr.mt  tor 
chiirging  the  'I'orics  with  this  deep  liiid  desigti.  An  observiition 
was  made  in  the  course  of  a  recent  debate,  by  Sir  Ldward  Sitg- 
den,  which,  although  it  ajipears  to  have  escaped  without  remark, 
is  pregnatit  with  mueh  meaning,  and  affords  a  correct  index  to 
the  incliiiiitions  of  1  ler  Majesty’s  oi>position.  Having  expressed 
his  jipprobation  of  Lord  Stanley’s  bill,  the  right  hon.  member  tor 
Studley  I’iirk,  with  all  possible  suavity,  made  the  following  <le- 
chiration  :  ‘  lie  would  U  amtented  to  (leapt  the  mme.  rajiMrntion 
‘  for  Emjiutid  that  u  a.<t  to  be  enforced  in  Ireland,  and  to  nee  the 
tame  rigid  test  applied  to  the  list  of  voU rs  in  this  country,  that 
*  was  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  Irish  lists.’* 

Now  here  is  an  admission  from  Sir  Ivlward  Sugden  tis  to  tlie 
truth  of  the  fact  which  the  Tories  are  so  industrious  in  denying. 
First  contract  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  and  then  tor  the  sake  ot 
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uniformityi  introduce  into  England  the  system  established  in  the 
sister  country  !  The  Tories  will  readily  enough,  in  such  a  case 
as  this  give  ‘enual  laws 'to  both  countries ;  but  they  will  not 
raise  Ireland  to  the  level  of  England;  they  will  depreciate 
the  Irish  franchise,  and  then  sink  the  English  franchise  to  that 
depreciated  level !  Such  is  Tory  condescension. 

Vor  the  present  Lord  SUinley  has  been  defeated,  and  has 
al>nndoned  his  bill  till  next  session.  Hut  this  is  only  a  matter  of 
expediency.  The  noble  lord  and  his  party  have  merely  consented 
to  a  delay^  and  not  changed  their  course  of  action.  Their  plan 
has  been  decided  on;  and  nothing  but  the  determination  and 
energetic  counter-working  of  Reformers  wiW  drive  them  from  it. 
We  readily  believe  Lord  Stanley  w’hen  he  declares  that  it  is  his  , 
intention  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  Irish  registration  system 
next  year. 

Now  every’  thing  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the 
electors — whether  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wdio  arc  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  will  improve  the 
late  discussions  to  tneir  ow’ii  ad^Tlntagc.  Are  they  more  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  attention  to  registration  ?  Do  they  compre¬ 
hend  more  perfectly  the  anti-popular  scheme  of  the  Tories  to 
neutralize  the  pow’er  which  the  Reform  Hill  gave  the  people,  and 
grasp  it  once  more  themselves?  If  so,  they  must  betake  them¬ 
selves  energetically  to  w’ork,  and  remember  that  ‘  the  battle  is  to 
‘  be  fought  and  won  in  the  registration  courts.* 

The  ground  on  w’hieh  the  Tories  have  rested  their  late  despe¬ 
rate  attack  uj)on  the  Irish  system  of  registration  is,  that  under  its 
provisions  ‘fictitious  votes*  arc  readily  manufactured.  It  is 
alleged,  also,  that  teksonation  prevails  to  a  great  extent;  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  leading  Tory  publication,  that  ‘  L^pon  this 
‘  principle  a  man  has  stood  in  all  possible  degrees  of  relationship 
‘  to  himself :  he  has  personated  his  uncle,  his  grandfather :  he 
‘  has  been  his  owai  father,  his  ow  n  dutiful  son :  in  fact,  according 
‘  to  the  vast  variety  of  possible  combinations,  men  have  jiiously 

*  discharged  the  duties  of  so  many  departed  kinsmen,  that  at  last 

*  they  have  found  themselves  unable  to  say  in  what  precise  de- 
‘  greo  of  relationship  they  might  sUmd  to  themselves.’ 

And  how  do  they  ])roposc  to  remedy  the  evil  of  personation  ? 
Marry  by  making  registration  more  difficult.  Can  any  thing 
jwssibly  be  more  absurd  than  this  ?  That  one  man  personates 
another  who  had  been  fully  qualified  and  legally  registered  cannot 
Ih?  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  system  of  registration.  The  utmost 
that  the  most  perfect  system  of  registration  can  effect  is  to  bestow' 
the  franchise  upoii  those  only  who  are  legally  qualified;  but  it 
c;mnot  provide  against  frauds  committed  after  registration,  in  the 
name  of  those  who  are  properly  registered.  It  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  no  enactments  directed  against  the  placing  of  names  on 
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tlie  registry  c;ui  prevent  the  offence  complained  of.  The 
Tories  know  tliis  well ;  and  they  know  that  they  arc  practisinjif  a 
fraud,  when  they  tell  the  public  that  Lord  Stanley’s  bill  is  reciiii- 
site  because  of  the  prevalent  personation.  Lord  Stanley’s  bill 
would  do  mischief  in  another  direction,  but  it  would  leave  the 
mischief  here  untouched  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  do  one  thinjr 
while  it  }>rofessed  to  do  (juite  a  different  thinjij.  We  know  that 
men,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  some  few  c;tses  personate 
others  who  have  been  fairly  and  legally  registered,  but  the  way 
to  mend  this  is  not  to  throw  dithculties  in  the  way  of  registration, 
but  to  affix  a  severe  penalty  to  the  crime  of  |>ersonation. 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  ctises  personation  is  practised,  but 
it  is  utterly  incredible  that  it  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  alleged. 
Is  the  world  to  believe  that  when  a  man  appears  in  a  polling 
booth,  and  publicly  swears  that  he  is  the  siiine  person  whose 
name  appears  registered,  there  is  no  one  to  confront  him  and 
detect  his  perjury  ?  Is  it  to  be  tiiken  for  granted  that  there  are 
no  Conservative  agents  present  to  put  the  prescribed  questions  ? 
that  the  man  appears  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  court, — utterly 
unknow'ii  to  every  body  ?  that  he  is  not  know  n  to  his  neighbours 
— the  parish  officers — the  parochial  clergy — and  his  very  landlord  ? 
Who  will  believe  this  ? 

In  the  Irish  eleetions,  law^yers  of  the  utmost  skill  are  employed 
by  the  Tories,  and  it  is  well  known  that  every  voter  undergoes  a 
severe  examination.  No  one  will  accuse  the  Irish  Conservative 
party  of  want  of  energy.  Now  we  ask,  if  personation  is  prac¬ 
tised,  w’hy  do  not  the  Conservatives  demand  redress  in  courts  of 
justice  ?  If  it  be  true  that  personation  is  carried  on  so  exten¬ 
sively,  why  arc  not  the  offenders  brought  to  trial  ?  'I  he  law 
provides  ample  punishment ;  Jind  when  we  see  that  the  Tory 
party,  instead  of  bringing  offenders  before  the  legal  tribunals  of 
the  country,  choose  to  make  loose,  vague,  and  general  assertions 
in  public  prints,  and  in  parliament,  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that 
the  hardships  complained  of,  if  not  altogether  ideal,  are  grossly 
exciggerated.  People  have  run  away  with  the  notion  that  in 
Ireland  a  man  has  only  to  go  into  a  polling  booth — say  that  he  is 
an  elector — and  then  give  his  vote  w  ithout  fear  of  consequences ! 
Hut  this  notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  true  one.  In  the  first 
|>lace  a  certificate  is  granted  to  an  elector  when  registered,  and  a 
man  is  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  gears  w  ho  forges  any 
such  certificate.  In  the  secoml  place,  every  voter  at  the  poll  is 
liable  to  be  sworn  as  to  his  proper  identity ;  and  if  he  swears 
falsely  is  liable  to  indictment  for  perjury.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
oath  ‘  to  be  taken  by  voters  at  ])olling,  before  returning  officer, 

‘  sheriff,  or  his  deputies,  if  required  on  behalf  of  any  candidate.’* 

*  Sec  KogcTb’s  Law  and  Practice  of  Klcciions,  Appendix  ccclix.  [Ire¬ 
land.] 
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*  I  .1.  U.  do  swfur  [or  being  a  (Quaker  do  aHirnip,  that  I  am  the 
Minie  -“I.  />.  whoMi*  name  appears  rej^istered  in  the  certificate  or  affidavit 
now  priMhiccil  ;  and  tfiat  my  qualification  as  such  rejiistered  voter  still 
omtinues  ;  and  that  I  have  not  voted  before  at  this  election  ;  and  [_ln 
cate  of  Itomeholdcrs  in  cities,  towns,  and  Ooronghs^]  that  imt  nuire  than 
one  half  year’s  ^rand  jury  or  municipal  cesses,  rates,  or  taxes  are  now 
due  or  pavalile  hy  me  in  respect  of  the  premises  in  this  certificate 
mentioned.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  very  precise  and  stringent  enact¬ 
ments,  men  venture  to  allege  that  the  Irish  reu^istration  law 
encoiiraj^es  the  commission  of  fraud,  perjury,  personation,  and  so 
forth!  !  We  he^  those  gentlemen  who  talk  so  flippantly  on  this 
subject,  to  tell  us  whether  they  have  or  have  not  defected  any 
Citses  of  these  frauds.  If  so,  have  they  punished  the  offenders 
aceordini^  t<»  law  ?  If  they  Inive,  what  more  is  recpiired  ^  If  they 
have  ;/(>/,  then  how  are  we  to  avoid  the  inference  that  they  had 
no  case  for  a  jury, — that  in  fact  they  make  assertions  which 
will  not  hear  the  test  t)f  forensic  discussion  and  judicial  scrutiny  ? 
From  these  consitlerations,  we  think  it  will  he  evident  that  the 
statements  on  the  sul>ject  of  personation  are  made  for  the  pur|)ose 
of  effect,  and  are  most  improperly  exat^u^erated  ;  that  the  law  does 
not  encourage  the  offence,  hut  provides  severe  penalties  ai;*ainst 
offenders;  and  whether  the  thin^j  he  true  or  false,  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Lord  Stanley’s  hill  directed  aijainst  the  insertion  of  names 
on  the  retjister,  could  not  all  affect  an  offence  suhsecpient  to  the 
fact  of  rci^istration. 

Another  pound  on  which  Lord  Stanley’s  hill  is  allesjed  to  he 
ncci'ssiiry  is,  that  *  fk  titioi’s  votfs’  can  he  created  under  the 
jwovisioiis  of  the  existin»r  act.  .On  this  subject  we  cannot  possi- 
hly  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  a  paper  in  lilacturood^s 
Magazine  for  d  hey  will  there  find  a  discussion  on  the 

sidqect  of  the  ‘fictitious  V(»tes  ’  in  Scotland  said  to  have  been 
manufactured  hy  Conservatives;  and  will  see  that  the  candid 
writers  of  that  hi^h  d'ory  publication,  consider  that  to  he,  in 
Scotch  C’onservatives,  «piitc  a  venial  thing,  which  in  Irish  liberals 
is  a  heinous  crime  ! 

‘  1  hut  in  the  oaptuin’s  hut  a  choleric  word. 

Which  ill  tlie  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy.’ 

In  ISJ7,  Hlaekwooirs  Alagazine  thus  argued  on  this  subject: 

^  K\en  sup{>ONinir  a  claimant  to  have  all  the  doubts  and  scru])les 
iiiuq'in.dde  uilh  regard  to  his  claim,  he  may  surelv,  with  a  perfectly 
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present  obtaining  in  England,  by  which  a  voter  is  annualig  liable 
to  have  bis  title  disputed  and  Ids  vote  objected  to.  Lord  .lolin 
Uiissell,  on  the  eontniry,  in  bis  bill  for  the  registration  of  jiarlia- 
inentary  electors,  proposes  to  limit  the  power  ot  objeetini^  par¬ 
ties  ;  eonteiidinj^  that  experience  has  proved  that  the  eustoin 
prevailinp;  in  this  country  is  productive  of  mncb  niiscbief  and  of 
no  commensurate  jjood. 

I^ml  Staidey  failed,  we  think,  to  prove^  the  necessity  for  the 
change  or  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  ^\  by,  we  ask,  is  a  voter 
to  Ik'  subjected,  annually,  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending  in  a 
e<»urt,  and  wastin|j  bis  time  in  meetinji^  objections  wbieli  have 
before  been  met,  and  answerinj>^  questions  wbieli  have  before  been 
answered  ?  W’bat  other  object  «in  there  be  in  such  a  svstem, 
than  to  weary  out  the  elector  and  ^ive  every  chance  to  the  (>/>- 
j’fctor  ?  What  motive  can  there  be  for  such  a  rejjulation  but  the 
hope  that  circumsUinces  may  interfere  to  prevent  a  man’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rej^istry, — that  absence,  or  illness,  or  business  may 
mve  the  anti-popular  party  a  chance  of  ilisfranchisintr  him  ? 
\Vhen  a  man  has  once  proved  to  the  sjitisfaction  of  the  court,  that 
he  occupies  a  house  of  value  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  fran¬ 
chise,  on  what  plea  can  he  anmtaUy  be  required  to  ])rove  the 
validity  of  his  title,  so  lon^  as  he  continues  to  occupy  the  same 
premises  ?  We  confess  that  we  entirely  approve  of  the  principle 
in  the  Irish  Reform  act,  by  which  an  elector  is  protected  from 
■  annual  annoyance ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  English  act  amended 
by  the  introiiuction  of  a  clause  limiting  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  objectors.  ‘  What!*  it  will  be  asked  by  the  Tory  traducers  of 
the  Irish  electors,  ‘  What !  will  you  offer  a  premium  to  deception, 

‘  ami  allow  those  who  arc  disipuilified,  to  vote  ?*  Our  reply  to  all 
the  rodomontade  which  we  hear  on  this  subject  is,  ‘  No ;  we  will 
‘  not  offer  a  premium  to  deception,  nor  knowingly  allow  those 
‘disqualified  to  vote.’  We  contend  that  the  Irish  Reform  act  is 
so  tramed  as  to  provide  (as  far  as  a  mere  statute  can  provide 
against  such  things)  against  viUing  by  disqualified  jiersons.  \\  e 
have  shown,  according  to  that  law,  that  any  one  who  Jorges  a 
certifi«ite  is  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  If,  tliere- 
fore,  certificates  are  tt>rge(l,  transport  the  offenders.  W  e  have 
shown  again,  that  every  one  is  liable  to  be  sworn  iis  to  bis  proper 
identity  ami  actual  possession  of  the  property  from  which  he 
votes.  It  he  swears  talsely  detection  cannot  be  difficult:  and 
when  he  is  ileteeted  prosecute  him  for  perjury.  Hut  the  law  is 
still  more  severe  and  cautious.  According  to  the  .Otith  danse  of 

the  2  and  3  \\  ill  1\ ,  c.  SS,  it  is  provided  with  reference  to  Ire¬ 
land  : 

^  And  l>e  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  lieing  at  the  time  of  anv  elec¬ 
tion  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  office  disqualifying  him  from  voting 
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at  such  election,  or  behis^  othrnrisc  (listjualifinl,  or  havimj  erased  to  he 
ijMalified,  shall  notwithstaiulinj:  presume  io  vote  at  such  election,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  to  Ins  majesty  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
.shall  he  liahle  to  all  penalties,  hirfeitures.  and  provisituis  to  wl.'ich  he 
wtuild  have  Ihhmi  subject  for  such  offence  hy  any  law  in  force  at 
the  time  of  tMUumillinj;  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a  petition  to  the 
House  .»f  ('ommons  for  altering  the  return  or  si  ttino  aside  the  election, 
at  which  such  person  shall  have  voted,  his  vote  shall  he  struck  off  hy 
the  committee,  U'lth  such  costs  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet,  to  he  paid  hy 
him  to  the  petitioner  * 

We  ask  any  man  of  common  candor,  after  this,  is  it  not  unfair 
to  allege  that  the  Irish  law  holds  out  inducements  and  atlords 
facilities  to  disqualified  persons  to  vote  at  elections  ? 

We  admit  freely  that  the  law  reipiires  amemlment  as  to  the 
estahlishmenf  of  claims  ;  and  we  admit  also  that  ‘  personation  *  is 
practised  at  Irish  elections;  hut  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayine^, 
that  Lord  Stanley’s  hill  is  not  directed  against  those  evils,  hut 
aims  at  crusldni^  poj)idar  entliusijism  and  contractini»;  the  honest 
franchise.  If  there  is  not  sulheient  raution  observed  hetore  a 
voter’s  claim  is  declared  to  he  valid,  let  the  law  reipiire  more 
caution,  and  the  clearer  ]>roof  of  (pialificatiou  hy  direct  evidence. 
This  will  remedy  the  evil  without  violating  rights  ! 

It  admits  of  immediate  proof,  that  the  system  of  annual  ohjec- 
tious  is  productive  of  much  inconvenience,  and  is  attended  with  a 
IJ^reat  deal  of  abuse.  Lord  John  Russell  stated  recently  in  the 
llouse  of  C’ommons,  that  he  knew  of  a  case  in  the  Last  Riding  of 
York,  where  a  voter  who  had  established  his  claim  the  year  before, 
was  (d)Iiired  to  ^o  from  a  i>^reat  distance  to  the  registration  court 
with  his  lease,  to  prove  his  title  aji^ain.  \\  hen  he  arrived,  the 
ohjectiou  had  vanished  !  and  lie  fouml  that  his  time  had  been 
wasted  for  nothing.  The  law  that  allows  such  practices  as  this 
(and  they  are  matters  of  constant  occurrence)  must  he  vicious  ; 
and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  clauses  in  Lord  John 
Russell’s  rey;istration  hill  as  important  in  the  very  highest  dej^^ree. 
1  hat  hill  has  been  post]>oned  till  next  session;  hut  we  liope  that 
the  followinj^  clauses  will,  sooner  or  later,  he  sanctioned  as  the  law 
of  the  land. 

‘  And  he  it  enacted,  that  no  objection  to  the  value  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  liohlen  by  an  estahli>lied  voter  for  any  co\»nty,  riding,  parts, 

division  of  a  county,  shall  he  allowed  so  lon^  as  they  shall  continue 
to  l)i‘  liohlen  by  the  same  voter,  nor  shall  any  objection  to  the  title  of 
any  such  estakiislieil  voter  to  kohl  any  lands  or  tenements  he  alloued. 
Unless  the  ohjevtion  he  grounded  upon  somethiny  trhieh  shall  have  h(ip~ 
pened  after  the  date  to  which  the  (juatlfication  oj  such  volet  was  last 

estahllshed.* 

‘  Ami  Im*  it  enacted,  that  no  objection  to  the  vaiue  of  any  premisej 
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<^ccupii‘<^  bv  an  e^tablisboil  votiT  far  any  city  or  borough,  sluill  be 
ulloucd  so  long  as  lie  shall  contimie  to  occupy  the  same  premises.* 

If  Lord  Stiuilcy’s  proposition  to  oblige  the  Irish  voters  annu- 
allv  to  pnMluce  their  leases  and  title-deeds  in  conrt^  and  to  come 
as  Often  into  collision  with  their  landlords  be  odious  and  iiime- 
CH‘ssiiry,  what  will  be  thought  of  the  plan  which  would  enable  an 
objector,  whose  oftjections  had  l)een  quashed  in  the  registration 
courts  to  persecute  a  voter  further,  and  compel  his  attendance 
from  any  part  of  a  county  before  the  judges  of  iissize  ? 

l^ird  Staidey  proposed  to  est«d)lish  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
judges  against  the  decision  of  the  revising  barristers;  and,  to 
work  out  his  intention  more  thoroughly,  intriMluced  a  clause  into 
bis  bill  which  provided  that  no  voter  whose  claim  had  been  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  barrister  could  appeal  without  giving  a  bond  and 
security  for  the  sum  of  t*  10,  which  sum  might  be  exacted  from 
him  if  the  judge  thought  that  he  had  no  business  to  appeal  !  !  It 
may  well  be  ;isked,  what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  tlie  elective 
franchise  to  warrant  such  regulations  as  these?  or  w  hat  is  there 
in  the  constitution  of  Kngland  that  declares  that  the  man  who 
asks  for  the  franchise  shall  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  ?  The 
law  is  obligeil  to  fix  some  standard  of  qualification ;  but  nothing 
am  be  more  unre«usonal)le  than  to  multiply  objections  and  difH- 
cidlies  in  the  road  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  retpiisite 
(lualification.  A  free  and  an  extensive  franchise  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  public  liberty,  and  that  man  is  an  enemy  to 
the  people,  and  a  friend  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  pow  er  who 
proposes  to  contract  it.  Lord  Stanley  professes  that  his  object  is 
to  purify  the  system  of  registration  ;  but  the  policy  of  his  party 
and  the  provisions  of  his  bill  tend  a  very  different  way  : 

‘  (’rimsou  leaves  the  rose  adorn, 

Vet  iHMieath  them  lurks  the  thorn  : 

Fair  and  Howery  is  the  brake, 

Hut  it  hides  the  vengeful  snake.’ 

\  iew'ing  Lord  Stanley’s  recent  movement  with  reference  to 
the  interests  ot  the  country  for  which  he  proposed  to  legislate,  it 
cannot  be  repirded  as  any  thing  else  than  as  a  calamity.  'I'be 
best  friends  of  Ireland  imphwed  the  noble  lord  to  desist ;  for,  that 
any  such  attempt  W’ould  oidy  excite  the  people  who  were  sub- 
sitling  into  tninquillity  ;  but  he  heeded  no  warning.  "1  he  decrease 
of  crime  (proved  before  Lord  HodeiTs  committee  by  Lord  Ko- 
(len  s  own  w  itnesses),  and  the  movement  in  favor  of  temperance 
indicated  an  ;dtered  state  of  things.  ‘  Hattalion  after  battalion— 
‘  Mpiadron  after  stpiadron — wits  withdrawn  from  the  shores  of 
‘  Ireland:  yet  every  day  property  became  more  secure  and  order 
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*  more  manifest.*  Every  tliinir  was  full  of  promise  ;  and  all  the 
country  seemed  to  want  wiis  rryxw,  when  Stanley  let  loose 
tlie  waters  of  bitterness  over  the  land.  'Ehis  nobleman  was 
the  last  person  in  existence  to  whom  the  nice  and  delicate  tiisk  of 
Icirislatiny:  for  Ireland  should  have  been  confided: — 

‘  A  man  who,  on  Irish  questions,  came  denuded  of  the  slightest 
claim  to  ])uhlic  confidence — a  man  who  to  his  face  had  been  tohl  by 
Lord  Altliorp,  that  his  Irish  administration  had  been  a  lamentahle 
failure  ;  who  since  that  time,  from  his  ]Mditical  transactions,  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  uiKjualified  title  to  the  disrelish  of  one  tvuiiitry,  and  to  the 
distrust  of  lM»th  ;  who,  when  a  Whi*;,  endeavored  to  swamp  the  h»rds, 
and  when  he  turned  Tory,  to  destroy  the  ri«;hts  of  the  people  ;  wln» 
huided  in  the  Irish  members  elected  under  the  existing;  re^stra- 

tion,  wljen  it  suited  his  jmrpose,  and  who  now  wanted  to  slap  the  <hMir 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  their  faces  ;  who  first  of  all,  when  intro¬ 
duced  t»>  public  life,  he^an  by  exposinj'  tliat  faction,  and  holding;  it  up 

j»iiblic  scorn,  to  which  he  now  j^ave  the  assistance  and  support  of  his 
j^reat  talents,  and  which  every  beating  of  his  heart  told  him  he  ought 
never  to  have  devoted  himself  to.** 


Leaving  Lord  Stanley  however,  it  is  time  that  we  should  re¬ 
turn  to  the  general  tpiestion  of  the  vices  of  the  present  system  of 
registration.  In  noticing  the  state  of  the  law  regulating  regis- 
tnition  in  Ireland,  we  tot»k  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  those  who  claim  votes  in  England  are  liable  ;  we 
shall  now’  enumerate  the  several  evils  in  the  existing  laws  which 
are  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature, — which 
tend  most  seriously  to  contract  the  franchise,  and  deprive  of 
votes  many  of  those  who  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  (pialification  fixed  by  act  of  p.irliament : 

I.  'I'he  liability  to  have  one's  claim  disputed  annually . 

II.  riie  encouragement  given  to  frivolous,  factious,  and  tech¬ 
nical  objections, 

III.  'The  disfranchisement  attendant  upon  removal  from  one 
lumse  of  the  requisite  value  to  another  <»f  similar  value,  in  the 
same  city,  &c. 

I\.  'I'he  payment  of  registration  fees. 

^ .  The  obligiition  to  bring  proof  of  the  payment  of  assessed 
taxes. 


\  I.  The  obligation  to  prove  })ayment  of  poor  rates. 

^  II.  'I'he  uncertainty  attending  the  decisions  of  the  revising 
barristers. 

I*  or  six  of  these  evils  provision  is  made  in  the  bills  ‘  For  the 
‘  Registration  of  Parliamentary  Electors,’ and ‘  I'o  make  further 


*  Mr.  Sliid’s  Speech  in  ihe  House  of  C'oinmonfi,  20t!i  June. 
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‘  provinion  as  to  certain  rights  of  votin«^/  brought  in  by  f.ord 
John  UusselL  Those  bills,  althouirh  abandoned  for  the  present, 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  all  Reformers;  for,  it  |)assed  into 
laws,  tliey  would  add  strenjijth  and  power  to  the  friends  ot  the 
people.  Lord  John  cuts  at  the  roots  ot  the  two  first  causes  of 
complaint^  by  providing,  that  no  one  once  registered  as  an  tsta- 
hiishni  vitter,  shall  be  liable  to  objections  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  hold  the  siiine  qualifications  j  and  that  a  person  objecting  must 
give  notice  to  the  person  objected  to,  stilting  the  gronints  of  oh~ 
jerthniy  and  must  also  give  notice  to  tlie  overseer,  accomj>anied 
with  an  affidavit  that  he  believes  the  objection  to  be  true.  'I'lie 
two  latter  regulations  are  extremely  judicious.  A  man  has  cer- 
tiiinly  a  right  to  know  beforehand,  what  the  objection  or  objec¬ 
tions  against  liim  are.  W  hat  would  the  world  think  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  (»f  bringing  a  man  to  trial  without  allowing  him  a  co|)y  of  the 
indictment  preferred  against  him  ^  Again,  if  a  man  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  objection  is  true,  and  yet  brings  it,  he  is  actuated 
by  improper  motives :  if  he  does  believe  it  to  be  true  he  can  have 
no  objection  to  sinnr  that  he  does  so. 

W  e  never  could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  who  urge 
that  a  ten  pound  householder  removing  from  one  house  to  another 
in  the  siiiiie  county  or  bor<»iigh,  should  be  disqualified  from  voting. 
If  a  man  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  legal  qualification  at  the 
time  of  election,  we  think  it  is  injustice  to  prevent  him  from 
voting.  Lord  John  Russell  h;is  introduced  a  clause  to  meet  such 
cases,  which  is  in  the  terms  following : 


‘  And  he  it  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  last-recited  act  as  authorizes 
<»r  rtspiires  the  returning  officer  or  his  de])Uty,  at  any  election  of  a 
inenihcr  or  ineinhers  tt»  serve  in  ])arliainent,  to  ])ut  to  any  voter  at  the 
time  of  tenderifig  his  vote  the  fidlowing  ({uestion  (that  is  to  say),  ‘  have 
you  the  same  ({ualltication  for  which  your  name  was  inserted  in  the 
register  of  voters  now  in  force  for  the  countv  of,  t*t  cietera,  []or,  for  the 
riding,  et  cirtera,  or  for  the  city,  et  ca'tera,  as  the  case  may  he, 
s|H*cifying  in  each  case  the  particulars  of  the  (pialiiication,  as  described 
in  the  register],  shall  he  repealed  ;  and  that  after  the  j»assing  of  this 
act,  no  porson  shall  he  excluded  from  voting  at  anv  such  election  hif 
reason  of  its  appeannfr  to  the  returniti^  ojjicer  or  his  deputtf  that  the 
person  claiming  to  vote  has  not  the  same  (pialificntion  for  which  his 
name  was  originally  inserted  in  the  register:  provided  always,  that  this 
enactment  shall  not  Ik'  construed  to  authorize  any  person  to  vote  at 
such  election  who  is  suhjcvt  to  any  legal  incapacity^  or  to  prevent  the 
vote  of  any  such  incapable  person  fntni  being  void/ 


It  is  also  proposed  to  do  awav  with  the  payment  of  the  shillinj^ 
wliioli  is  now  ri>i|inroil  from  claimants.  .\  man  onolit  not  to  liave 
to  jmy  tor  a  rinl.t  of  this  nature.  Tlic  Edhitmiyh  lii  viar,  in  the 
early  juirt  of  IS33,  very  jiroperly  eoiulemneil  this  exaction  ;  nb- 
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servings  that  it  doubted  if  any  tinner  so  absurd,  and,  indeed,  paltry 
as  the  saving  in  this  matter,  effected  by  the  landed  interest,  wjis 
ever  before  attempted  or  imai»;ined.  We  know  it  is  siiid  by  the 
Tories  ‘  •  the  sum  is  so  trifling/  Hut  many  Kntrlishmen  won't 

pay  it,  because  they  cannot  see  the  reason  why  tliey  should  pay 
for  that  wliich  is  tlieir  right.  Hy  s.  5i  of  the  lleforin  Act  it  is 
provided  that  every  elector  whose  mime  shall  he  on  the  register  of 
Vitters  for  any  city^  tS’C*?  shall  he  liable  to  the  payment  of  one  shil¬ 
ling  annually!  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  the  non¬ 
payment  of  this  tribute  in  cities  and  boroughs,  does  not  diMpialify 
a  voter;  but  in  counties  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  claim 
shall  not  be  valid  till  the  shilling  is  paid.^  Lord  John  Russeirs 
registration  bill  provides  also  for  the  removal  of  this  improper 
iinposition  : 

‘  And  he  it  enacted,  that,  notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the  said  act 
containod,  it  sliall  not  he  necessary  for  any  such  claimant  to  j)ay  or 
cause  to  he  j)aid  to  the  overseers  the  sum  of  ime  shilling,  or  any  other 
sum  of  money,  upon  giving  notice  of  his  claim/ 

The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  requires  four  provisions  in 
addition  to  proof  of  the  nature  of  premises,  before  a  voter  acquires 
a  perfect  right,  viz.: 

1.  Occupation  for  a  sufficient  time. 

2.  Rating  to  the  poor. 

J.  Payment  of  rates  and  assessed  taxes. 

L  Residence. 

The  provision  relative  to  residence  and  occupation  for  a  given 
time  before  voting  is  a  useful  and  umdqectionable  one  ;  but  the 
clause  requiring  j)roof  of  the  payment  of  poor  rates,  is  one  of  a 
very  different  character.  If  the  law  does  not  facilitate  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  rates  by  overseers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  regulation 
is  a  vexatious  one.  W’e  have  no  hesitiition  in  averring  that  it 
affords  them  no  facility.  T  he  assessment  in  parishes  does  not  all 
depend  upon  the  fact  of  registration.  Houses  that  do  not  (jualify 
a  man  to  vote,  are  assessed  for  poor  rates.  Hut  it  is  still  thought 
by  some  good  folk  who  never  trouble  themselves  bv  impiiring 
into  such  insignificant  matters,  that  the  clause  in  the  lleform  Act 
IS  an  inducement  to  jiersons  to  pay  their  rates.  \\  here  the  law  is 
imperative,  and  where  payment  is  inevitiible,  the  inducement  is 
unnecessary.  We  object  to  the  law,  because  it  imposes  a  trou¬ 
blesome  and  a  tedious  tiisk  upon  voters,  whereas  every  difficulty, 
as  lar  as  practicable,  should  be  removed  out  of  their  path.  T  he 
proof  of  payment  of  rates  is  not  so  very  smooth  and  cjisy  a  matter 


*  Sec  Rogers  on  tbe  law  and  practice  of  elections. 
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a*  it  seems  at  first  si^ht  Frequently  overseers  appoint  assist¬ 
ants,  and  in  the  confusion  between  the  principal  and  deputy, 
disputes  on  the  subject  of  payment  often  take  place,  which  not 
uninMjuentlv  place  the  franchise  of  some  in  jeopardy.  A  man 
bednj^  bonnet  to  serVe  as  overseer  only  for  one  year,  there  is,  of 
necessitVi  a  constiint  succession  of  iiiiskiltul  and  unpractised  men 
ill  ottice’,  who  on  enterinj;i:  upon  their  duties,  know  as  much  about 
the  mysteries  of  ‘  parish  business  *  as  they  do  of  lojijari thins,  and 
just  bejfiii  to  understand  the  matter — when  the  year  expires  ! 
Yet  a  man’s  vote  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  class  !  There  are  many 
tricks,  too,  played  off ;  such  as  misdescription,  erasure  of  names, 
&c.,  ^c.,  most  of  which  openite  against  the  Liberal  interest,  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  'Fhe  overseer  is  associated  with  the 
churchwarden,  and  the  ciiurchwarden  is  the  nominee  of  the  rec- 
tt)r,  who  of  course  is  a  'Fory.  The  parish  meetings  are  held  in 
the  parish  church ;  and  hence  there  is  a  constant  "Lory  surretl- 
lance  over  the  books ;  an<l  a  constant  acting  of  Tory  infiuence 
upon  the  parish  officers.  The  parish  books  must  be  produced  in 
court — time  is  consumed,  if  no  ffaw  is  detected.  ^  et  all  this  is 
done  for  no  usefid  or  constitutional  purpose  ;  for  the  ohstnietkm 
of  registration  cannot  be  constitutional.  It  is  impossible  for  auy 
man  who  continues  to  occupy  a  house  to  evade  the  payment  of 
rates.  The  law  is  ])ercmptory  both  with  the  overseer  and  the 
rate-payer.  It  enables  the  overseer  readily  to  compel  payment 
from  his  paiishioners  :  and  ajjain  enables  the  Hoard  of  Guardians 
to  exact  punctual  payment  from  the  parish  officers.  I  he  law 
empowers  justices  of  the  peace  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  sale  of 
the  overseer’s  ^oods  in  case  of  his  failing  to  pay  the  sum  required 
by  the  j»uardians.  'Fo  assert  after  this,  that  the  clause  in  the 
l{efi>rm  Act,  requiring  proof  of  the  payment  of  poor  rates,  is 
necessity  as  an  inducement  to  such  jniyment,  is  to  defend  a  piece 
of  ^larintr  injustice  and  palpable  absurdity. 

Lord  John  Uussell  proposes  to  repeal  the  clause  recpiiriu^ 
pri»of  of  the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  which  is  liable  to  objec¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  we  have  just  ur^ed,  but  does  not  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  clause  affecting  poor-rates. 

e  pass  by  the  consideration  of  details  which  may  be  coii- 
sideretl  tedious,  and  come  to  the  seventh  of  the  evils  enumerated. 

1  he  uncertainty  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  revising  baristers  is 
a  subject  of  ^rave  and  well-ijrounded  complaint.  One  barrister 
decides  one  way,  another  decides  in  quite  a  different  way.  hat 
is  ri^ht  in  Lxeter  is  wronjr  in  ^  ork.  Nay,  the  decision  last  year 
is  reversed  this  year:  and  what  between  lawyer  and  objector  one 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  doubt  ami  anxiety  !  "Fhc  noble  secretary 
for  the  C  olonies  has  taken  the  matter  up;  having  introduced  a 
clause  into  his  re^i>tration  bill  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
e\il  v^hich  is  deprecated.  I  he  bill  provides  that  the  judges  shall 
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nominate  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  forty-five  har^ 
risters  of  not  less  than  seven  years^  sUuulin*;,  of  whom  the  speaker 
shall  appoint  fifteen  to  be  the  revisinjr  kirristers  of  Kn^land  and 
\Vales,  and  to  take  yearly  circuits,  of  which  fifteen  to  be  marked 
out,  and  the  Ixirristers  to  Uike  them  in  rotation;  tliree  to  be 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeal :  the  judges  and  revising  k-u-risters 
to  hold  their  offices  untd  death  or  resignation,  or  until  displaced 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  not  to  hold  office  under  the 
crown,  or  sit  in  parliament,  or  to  be  elected  for  any  place  of 
which  the  kirrister  may  have  revised  the  register  of  voters  within 
two  years  before  his  election  :  four  month’s  notice  of  the  holding 
of  the  revising  barrister  s  court  in  any  place  to  be  given  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace. 

Hefore  the  registration  system  can  work  siitisfactorily  and  be¬ 
neficially,  the  alterations  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  must 
be  carried  into  effect:  but  still  vigilance  and  persevering  activity 
will  be  necessary  U)  preserve  the  franchise  from  the  insidious  hos¬ 
tility  of  those  whose  party  existence  depends  upon  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  it.  \\c  have  seen  how'  fully  awake  the  fories  are  to  the 
sujireme  importance  of  registration  ;  how’  vigorously  they  have 
applie<l  themselves  to  its  details;  how'  efl’ective  and  complete  their 
organiziition,  for  the  double  purpose  of  disfranchising  their  adver¬ 
saries  and  enfranchising  their  friends:  and  we  have  seen  how' 
successful  have  been  their  efforts  to  strengthen  their  party  in  the 
legislature,  and  to  w  eaken  the  anise  of  the  people.  The  Liberals 
must  be  lukewarm  no  more ;  they  must  emulate  the  Tories  in 
sustained  energy ;  they  must  fight  the  battle  of  truth,  freedom, 
and  intelligence,  in  the  registration  courts.  They  must  recollect 
that  the  aiuse  of  progressive  reform  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  that  strength  is 
derived  from  the  uegistry  ! 


Art.  \’ll.  Debate,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sir  li,  //  ,l units' s 
Motion  for  a  Grant  in  favor  of  Church  Extenuion,  Tuesday ^  June 

iHib. 

ii^IU  R.  II.  Inglis’s  motion,  in  favor  of  Church  Extension,  after 
^  having  been  put  off  again  and  again,  and  after  having  been 
artfully  nwKlified,  to  make  it,  if  possible,  less  unpalatable,  and  to 
give  it  a  somewhat  greater  chance  of  success,  has  at  length  been 
iliscussed ;  and,  we  are  happy  to  siiy,  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen.  'Lhe  Church  of  England  hits  once  more  gone  beg¬ 
ging  to  the  nation ;  but  the  nation,  not  thinking  a  mendicant, 
who,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  has  £J,50(),()00  a-year,  or, 
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accordinj2^  to  still  hotter  authorities  nearly  £5,000,000,  a  very  fit 
object  for  charity  at  the  expense  of  the  Voluntaries,  lu\s  dismissed 
her  without  a  farthinjr.  llow  lonjr  she  will  choose  to  submit 
to  this  humiliation  of  asking  without  receiving,  it  is  iu»t  easy 
to  say  ;  hut  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  hope  of 
a  grant  of  public  money  will,  in  her  estimation,  justify  her  sub¬ 
mission  to  many  an  unpleasant  repulse.  Her  pride  is  strong;  but 
her  cupidity  is  stronger. 

llow  much  better  would  it  he  were  she  to  do  for  herself  what 
she  wishes  Parliament  to  do  for  her !  She  is  w  ell  able  to  do  all 
that  is  realiv  necessary ;  for  though  neither  Church  nor  Par¬ 
liament  could  lavish  sums  sufficient  to  carry  out  Church  extension 
on  the  absurd  principles  contended  for  by  High  Churclimeii — 
namely,  to  provide  churches  and  endow  them  tor  the  whole  ])opu- 
lation,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  provision  made  by  the 
Voluntaries — nay,  if  w'e  were  to  act  upon  Sir  K.  Inglis’s  ‘  Kccle- 
‘  siastical  Statistics,*  without  deducting  those  who  cannot  go  to 
church  even  if  they  would — children  in  arms,  the  sick,  the 
bed* ridden,  the  deal,  the  dying,  and  those  who  must  be  left 
at  home  each  service  time  to  take  charge  of  the  house  w  hile  the 
rest  of  the  hoiisMiold  are  at  church ; — although,  w  e  say,  neither 
C'hurch  nor  l^arliament  could  do  this,  the  C'hurch  is  well  able  to 
provide  all  the  .  additional  accommodation  w  hich  is  neees- 
siiry  for  that  portion  of  her  members  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  it ;  and  far  more  than  able  to  do  all  that  Parliament,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  exigencies  of  the  nation,  woidd  be  likely  to  do  b»r  her,  were 
it  willing  to  do  anything.  Nay,  she  is  already  doing,  by  her 
inconsistent  ado|>tion  of  the  despised  Voluntary  Principle, — by  her 
appeals  to  the  liberality  of  her  own  members,  far  more  than  she 
cmdd  have  got  from  any  grant  which  even  she  could  have  had  the 
etTrontery  to  ask,  had  she  ventured  to  ask  for  any  speeitic  sum  at 
all.  '1  he  Hisho})  of  London  said  some  years  ago,  that  be  was 
‘  not  siinguine  as  to  the  success  of  any  ajipeal  to  Parliament  tor 
‘aid  towards  the  erection  of  churches  in  the  country  at  large;* 
and  Sir  U«»bert  Inglis  well  knows  that  if  anything  at  all  had  been 
given  upon  the  recent  application,  it  must  have  lieen  very  little. 

I  bit  we  verily  believe  that,  lor  the  object  w’hich  many  of  onr  High 
C  hurchmen  have  in  view,  a  small  grant,  a  grant  of  some  £^b),tHM), 
would  have  been  almost  as  acceptable  as  a  large  one ;  we  verily 
believe  that  their  object  in  imploring  sucb  a  grant,  is  (piite  as 
much  to  make  the  nation  do  homage  to  the  Establishment,  (or,  as 
they  express  it,  ‘to  acknowledge  the  principle,*)  and  to  mortily 
the  \  oluntaries,  as  to  secure  the  means  of  religious  instruction  tor 
the  ilesiitute  |>orlion  of  the  population.  They  w  ell  know’  that,  even 
a  penper-corn  rent  at  least  establishes  a  legal  claim,  and  is  consi¬ 
derably  better  than  no  rent  at  all. 

Nolliing  but  this  will  account  for  the  zeal  with  which  Sir 
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Hohert  Inij;lis  nud  liis  party  urj^e  Parliament  to  make  pjrants, 
which  all  must  feel  convinced  would  he  far  less  in  amount  than 
the  revenues  already  derived  from  the  voluntary  eoiitrihutions  of 
the  C  hurch  herself.  I'he  erection  ami  endowment  of  episcopal 
chapels  on  the  voluntary  principle;  the  support  of  the  ministers 
who  orticiate  in  them;  the  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  in  such  places;  the  support  of 
societies,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  ])oor  clergymen,  not  to 
mention  other  societies  of  a  religious  nature,  cannot  cost  the 
memhers  of  the  Kstablishment  less  than  half  a  million  ])er  annum. 
Is  there  any,  the  faintest  hope,  even  in  the  most  sini^uine  church¬ 
man,  of  derivinuf  from  l^irliament  a  ^rant  eipial  in  amount  ^  Ilow 
preposterous  then  the  hope  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  Church 
Kxtension  upon  the  principles  contended  for  in  the  speech  of  Sir 
llohert  In^lis!  'I'o  do  this  would  recpiire  a  ^rant,  not  of  a 
hundred  thousiind,  or  five  hundred  thousiuid  pounds,  or  even  of  a 
million  or  two,  but  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  at  least.  'I'he  Church 
may  rest  assure<l  that  there  is  no  more  prospect  td  obtaining  such 
a  ^rant  than  there  is  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or 
of  Magna  C’harta. 

And  yet,  exct‘|)t  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  neglected  to  deduct 
from  the  number  stated  to  recpdre  Church  accommodation, 
those  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  even  if  they  would,  his 
scheme  is  (piite  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  C  hurch  Establish¬ 
ment.  llis  taking  no  notice  of  the  efforts  (»f  the  N’oluntaries  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  that  theory.  It  is  the  |)rinciple  of  an 
Kstahlishment,  that  it  ought  to  provide  that  sort  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  which  it  approves,  for  the  whole  of  that  porticui  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  not  |>hysically  incapacitated  to  profit  by  it.  N<»w, 
if  Patliament  be  not  willing  to  do  this,  the  theory  of  an  Estahlish- 
ment  virtually  fails,  and  its  inefficiency  is  no  huiger  doubtful.  It 
is  as  certain  that  l^lrliament  will  not  do  all  this,  as  it  is  that  it  will 
not  repeal  the  laws  against  theft  (»r  murder. 

Hut  how’  nnich  more  strikingly  is  the  inefficiency  of  this  jiriii- 
ciple  shown,  when  its  advocates  not  only  cannot  get  all  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  but  cannot  even  get  anything, — no, 
not  a  farthing.  'I'lie  \'oluntary  Principle,  as  wjls  shown  in  the 
article  entitled,  ‘  'I'he  Voluntary  and  C’ompulsory  Systems  com- 
‘  pared  — the  Voluntary  Principle,  including  of  course  what  is 
(hme  by  the  voluntary  zeal  of  Churchmen  themselves,  is  annually 
raising  for  religious  purposes  at  home  and  abroad,  a  revenue  of 
not  less  than  three  millions,  which  is  now',  w’e  believe,  nearer  three 
millions  and  a  half.  The  Establishment  cannot  wring  from 
Parliament  so  much  as  a  poor  grant  of  some  thirty  or  fifty 
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tiiouKanti  pounds !  When  we  consider  tliese  facts,  there  is 
mdiv  nothing  more  droll  than  the  Jissertion  that  the  \  oliin- 
tarv  ’  IMiiciple  lias  signally  failed ;  that  it  may  he  a  very  ^ood 
auxiliary,  hut  nothing  more,  and  that  taxation  alone  will  etfec- 
tually  do  the  husiness!  However  inadequate  either,  or  both 
may  he,  in  relation  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  population,  it 
is  plain  that  the  one  is  doin^  more  and  more,  and  that  the  other  is 
doiiij^  less  and  less;  that  this  has  heen  the  case  for  many  years 
iKist ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  Voluntary  System  are  still  annually 
increasing,  ami  that  those  of  the  Compulsory  System  have  di¬ 
minished  to  nothing:  that  the  one  system  is  full  ot  life  and  vi»ror, 
while  the  other  is  daily  hecomino;  feehler  and  more  decrepid.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  it  oiajhi  to  he  otherwise;  we  are  not  talk- 
in|^  almut  what  the  systems  outjhi  to  do,  hut  aliout  what  they  r/o. 
Both  systems  must  ultimately  he  adopted  or  rejected,  as  they  respect¬ 
ively  commend  themselves  to  puhlic  opinion ;  and  it  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  l^irliainent  he  such,  that  taxation  for  religious  ob¬ 
jects  hecomes  no  longer  practicable,  the  Compulsory  System  fails, 
however  ingenious  or  beautiful  it  may  appear.  \Ve  well  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  he  so  very  fond  of  a  theory  iis  to  he  contented 
rather  to  fail  with  that^  than  to  succeed  with  any  other;  just 
as  there  are  some  men  who  would  rather  kill  secundum  artem^  than 
cure  empirically :  who  are  ready  to  siiy  as  the  doctor  did  of  the 
|mtient,  who  died  in  spite  of  the  most  scientific  treatment,  ‘that  he 
*  out/ht  to  have  recovered.*  ‘  i  recollect,’  says  Cleotfrey  Chayon, 
in  his  lively  paper  on  ‘  Angling,*  (to  which  s|>ort,  though  williout 
experience  in  it  or  aptitude  for  it,  he  had  heen  beguiled  by  the 
reading  of  old  I/aac  W  alton),  ‘  1  recollect  that  after  toiling,  and 
‘  watching,  and  creeping  about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with 


‘  sciircely  any  success,  in  spite  of  all  our  admirable  apparatus,  a  luh- 
‘  herly  country  urchin  came  down  from  the  hills  with  a  rod  made 
‘  from  a  hrancli  of  a  tree,  a  few’  yards  of  twine,  and, 'as  hetiven  shall 
‘  help  me!  1  believe  a  crooked*  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  with  a  vile 
‘  earth-worm;  and  in  half  an  hour  caught  more  tish  than  we  had 
‘  nibbles  throughout  the  day  !’ 

W  e  recommend  this  pavs«age  to  the  diligent  study  of  some  of 
our  High  Churchmen.  *l'he  N’oluntary  IVinciple  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know’,  nothing  better  than  the  booby  here  described ; 
but  if,  ‘  with  a  tew  yards  of  twine,  a  crooked  pin,  and  a  vile  earth- 
‘  worm,*  it  can  catch  three  millions  and  a  half  a- year,  while  the 
Compulsory  System,  ‘with  idl  its  admirable  apparatus,*  cannot 
get  even  a  ‘  nibble,'  we  shall  beg  leave  to  think  the  former  by  tar 
the  belter  angler  of  the  two. 

In  tact,  we  doubt  whether  it  W’ould  be  possible,  bold  as  the  as¬ 
sertion  inay  appear,  to  appeal  to  any  principle  in  aid  of  religion, 
levs  etheient  tliaii  that  ot  national  taxation,  as  it  is  certainly  im- 
povsible  to  resort  to  any  more  at  variance  w’ith  the  spirit  of  religion 
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itself,  which,  if  not  voluntary,  is  nothincr.  ()f  i|io  three  millions 
ami  a  half  a  year,  which  the  Church  has  for  its  permanent  revenue, 
acconlinjij  to  Sir  Marry  Inj^lis  (althoii*;!!,  as  alreatly  s;ii(l,  it  is 
nearer  Hve  millions,)  a  very  small  portion  of  it  has  been  obtained 
hv  taxation.  Hy  tar  the  greater  part  was  orij^inally  accpiired  hy 
voluntary  ^ifts  or  beijuest ;  often  prompted,  it  may  be,  by  blind 
and  mistaken  zeal,  and  sometimes  extorted  from  dotini^  supersti¬ 
tion  or  territied  ^uilt;  but  still  voluntary,  that  is,  iincoinpelled  by 
law;  voluntary,  as  opposed  to  compulsory;  the  result  of  motives, 
however  unenlightened,  producinj^  the  conviction  that  the  tiling 
otojbt  to  be  done ;  not  the  result  of  coercion,  })roducinji^  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  thinj^  must  be  done,  simply  because  we  cannot 
prevent  it.  Such  was  the  origin  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  left  to  the  dis|)osal  of  the  C'liurch.  It  is  true  that  (lovern- 
inent,  once  upon  a  lime,  diverted  the  greater  part  of  these  funds 
from  their  ori^^iind  object;  but  this  is  all  it  did,  and  we  need  not 
siiy  there  is  a  vast  diH’erence  between  (ratisjerrimf  property,  and 
(jivimj  it.  What  has  national  taxation  done  for  the  favored  sect 
during  the  last  twenty  years?  A  ^loat  deal  more  than  ou^ht  to 
have  been  done,  in  justice  to  other  denominations,  wc  fully  admit; 
hut  absolutely  nothin»4  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  \ Oluntary 
System.  A  j^rant  of  a  million  and  a  half  has  been  obtained 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  'I'his,  tojLCether  with  the  remission 
of  taxes  on  the  materials  used  for  buildinii^  churches,  constitute 
ahscflutely  all  that  Parliament  has  furnished  for  the  direct  propa- 
jration  <d’  reliijion  during  this  period,  while  the  \  cduntary  System 
has  done  considerably  more  than  that  for  every  year  out  of  the 
twenty.  What  can  be  more  farcical  then  than  tlie  representation 
that,  tor  the  adecpiate  propagation  and  suj)port  of  (’hristianity, 
nothinj;;  but  national  taxation  will  suthce  ?  'I'he  \ Dluntary  IVin- 
ciple  may  be  insutheient,  but  it  certainly  would  deserve  contempt 
it  it  had  done  nothiiii!;  more  than  the  system  of  which  it  is  rej>rc- 
sented  to  be  only  an  auxiliary. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  thus  demonstrating^  the  inefTicicncy  of 
the  compulsory  system  we  have  made  out  a  stronji^  case  for  the 
C'hurch,  and  jj^iven  her  ^ood  and  sutlicient  reasons  why  she  should 
apply  to  parliament  for  thirty  or  forty  millions  more.  W’e  admit 
it,  it  the  system  can  be  proved  expedient,  and  the  nation  can  be 
induced  to  adopt  it.  As  lon^  as  we  doubt  the  one,  we  are  (piite 
consistent  in  opposin^r  all  parliamentary  grants  for  such  objects 
with  mi^ht  and  main  ;  and,  as  for  the  other,  if  the  concurrence  of 
the  people  can  be  jj^ained,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  oppose  them 
at  all.  Let  the  C’hurch  apply,  then,  for  the  said  forty  or  filty 
millions;  we  have  no  <d)jcction  whatever;  we  rest  sati'*fied  she 
will  never  <d>tain  them  ;  that  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of 
the  system  are  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  setting  in  stronger  and  stronger  against  it. 
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Hut  if  our  opponents  choose  to  make  the  facts  on  which  we 
have  insisted  an  artruinent  for  further  appeals  to  parliament,  let 
them  at  all  events  he  consistent.  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  past  iiutlicieiicy  of  the  system;  that  it  is  virtually  dyin^  or  dead. 
'I'he  fact  may  he  denied,  or  it  may  he  admitted  ;  if  the  former,  our 
adversiiries  mav  endeavor  to  show  that  taxation  has  done  more  than 
we  have  state(f  for  the  propagation  of  relij^ion  ;  it  the  latter,  they 
may  if  they  will  employ  it  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  appeal 
to  government  to  exercise  a  greater  liberality ;  hut  they  cannot 
c«»nsistently  a<hnit  and  deny  the  fact  at  the  siiine  time  :  contend 
that  the  compulsory  system,  which  has  hitherto  done  so  little,  is 
superior  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  yet  extract  from  its  verv 
inetliciency  an  ary^ument  for  unlimited  reliance  upon  it.  Even  if 
it  had  been  wholly  untried,  the  best  that  could  he  said  of  it  would 
he,  that  we  waited  the  result  of  an  experiment.  Hut  the  fact  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  untried ;  it  has  been  tried,  hut  ‘  found  wnnt- 
‘  in^.’  Its  ediciency  has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demands 
made  iiptui  it.  It  has  been  doin^  less  just  when  it  was  recpiired 
to  do  im)re. 

W’e  shall  now  devote  a  few  pa^es  to  the  examination  of  the  late 
debate. 

'Fhe  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  Oxford  is  full  of 
ainusiiijL^  sophistries,  on  some  «>f  which,  as  we  are  in  merry  mood, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  In  in¬ 
troducing  the  subject,  the  honorable  member  took  occasion  to 
eulogize  the  tnofives  of  the  petitioners  for  Church  extension. 
'I  hev  were  so  ilisinterested  !  they  prayed,  not  as  petitioners 
usually  do,  for  a  remission  of  taxes,  but  for  an  increase  of  them  ; 
they  prayed  that  parliament  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
the  money  out  of  their  pockets  !  Wliether  this  eulogy  be  de¬ 
served  or  not  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  examine  as  soon  as  we 
have  cited  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  himself.  ‘  What,*  said  the 
lu>norable  member,  ‘  was  the  p^eneral  character  of  these  petition- 
‘  ers  ^  'I  hey  di<l  not  pray  tor  relief  from  any  particular  burden, 
‘  nor  to  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  exclusive  privileij^e 
‘  — they  did  not  even  pray  for  an  abstract  good,  nor  for  the 
‘  cession  of  that  the  obtaining  of  which  would  cost  them  nothing. 
‘  In  all  these  respecLs  these  petitions  differed  from  the  great 
‘  mass  of  petitions  ordinarily  presented  to  the  house.  These 
‘  petitioners  prayed  t(»r  that  which  they  knew  could  not  be  ob- 
‘  tained  without  some  sacrifice  to  themselves.  his  was  a  dis- 
‘  tinction  shared  only  by  the  petitions  which  were  presented  some 
*  years  ago  tor  the  continuation  ot  church-rates — petitions  asking 
‘  tor  the  continuance  ot  that  which  they  knew  to  be  a  burden, 
‘  but  at  the  same  time  telt  to  be  a  privilege.  W  hat  did  the 
‘  petiticuiers^  ask  tor  Increased  accommodation  for  religious 
‘  worship  increased  means  ot  religious  instruction,  according  to 
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*  the  principles  of  the  Estahlished  Cluirch/  Now  either  the 
worthy  men  liere  eulogized  are  willing  to  do  of  their  own  accord 
as  much  as  they  ask  narliament  to  compel  them  to  do,  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are,  the  only  difference  which  their  petitionimj 
makes  is,  that  they  would  fain  have  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
«;ive,  compelled  to  pay  ;  and  how  their  petitioninjr  that  the  Dis¬ 
senters  may  be  placed  in  this  predicament  is  proof  of  their  disin¬ 
terestedness  is  hard  to  say.  If,  on  the  (»ther  hand,  strange  sup- 
|)osition  !  they  are  not  willing  to  do  as  much  without  compulsion 
as  with  it,  or  would  fain  make  up  for  the  deficiences  of  their  own 
benevolence  by  a  tax  on  the  nation  at  lar^e,  we  are  still  at  a 
<;reater  loss  to  discover  wherein  the  disinterestedness  of  these 
petitioners  is  maidfested.  C’ertaiidy  it  a|>pears  to  us  that  selfish- 
ness  would  be  a  far  more  proper  name  for  it ;  that  sort  of  dis¬ 
interestedness  which  consists  in  putting  one’s  hand  into  other 
peojde’s  pockets  we  cannot  say  we  have  any  manner  of  resj)ect 
for.  If,  indeed,  the  petitioners  had  recpiested  that  they  alt>ne 
iniu^ht  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  that  those  iniirht  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  Church  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  we  could 
have  understood  the  encomium  of  the  honorable  member;  but  it 


will  be  a  lony: 
this. 


time  before  Churchmen  offer  any  such  petition 


as 


As  to  the  disinterestedness  and  such  stuff,  who  <loes  not  see 


that  the  real  object  of  the  petitioners  is  to  secure  contributions 
from  the  reluctant ;  to  obtain  that  from  the  whole  community 
which  the  whole  community  could  not  be  otherwise  j>;ot  to 
^ive  ?  Who  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  supposinji^  they  liave 
any  other  object ;  of  supposin*'^  men  to  petition  parliament  to  be 
p^raciouslv  pleased  to  ctnnpel  tliem  to  do  that  which  they  are  |)er- 
fectly  wifliiiir  to  do  of  their  own  accord  1  Cnless,  indeed,  we  arc 
to  suppose  that  the  benevolence  of  these  petitioners  is  of  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  character  that  they  cannot  trust  it  w  ithout  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  though  (piite  willint^  to  pay  they  cannot  do  it  unless 
forced;  that  their  benevolent  feelinj^s  will  all  ooze  away  from 
them,  if  the  law  does  not  come  to  the  aid  of  their  p^ocul  resolutions; 
and  that  they  fear  after  all  that  they  shall  not  have  the  heart  to 
ji^ive  unless  the  necessity  of  payinj^  a  Ulx  should  |)ut  it  beyond 
their  choice.  Their  sole  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation. 

Tlie  next  fallacy  worthy  of  notice  is  that  by  which  the  lionor- 
able  member  endeavors  to  prove  that  as  the  Dissenters  aie  a 
mere  minorittp  they  are  to  be  disregarded  by  the  legislature, 
however  larj^e  may  be  the  grants  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
theory  of  the  Established  Church.  We  shall  a^ain  cite  his 
W'ords,  and  then  comment  upon  them.  ‘ 'I'lie  Eaiicasliirc  returns,* 
says  he,  ‘  moved  for  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  would  show  how  little 
*  right  the  Dissenters  had  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  tlic  Esta- 
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Hut  if  our  opponents  choose  to  make  the  facts  on  which  we 
have  insisted  an  artrument  for  further  appeals  to  parliament,  let 
them  at  all  events  be  consistent.  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  past  inefficiency  of  the  system;  that  it  is  virtually  dyinjr  or  dead. 
The  fact  may  be  denied,  or  it  may  be  admitted  ;  if  the  former,  our 
adversaries  may  endeavor  to  show  that  fixation  has  done  more  than 
we  have  stated  for  the  propii^ation  of  religion  ;  if  the  latter,  they 
may  if  they  will  employ  it  for  the  purposes  aforesjiid,  and  appeal 
to  government  to  exercise  a  greater  liberality ;  but  they  cannot 
consistently  admit  and  deny  the  fact  at  the  same  time :  contend 
that  the  compulsory  system,  which  has  hitherto  done  so  little,  is 
superior  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  yet  extract  from  its  very 
inefficiency  an  argument  for  unlimited  reliance  upon  it.  Even  if 
it  had  been  wholly  untried,  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  it  would 
be,  that  we  waited  the  result  of  an  experiment.  Hut  the  fact  is, 
that  it  has  not  been  untried ;  it  has  been  tried,  but  ‘  found  want- 
‘  ing.*  Its  efficiency  has  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  It  has  been  doing  less  just  when  it  was  required 
to  do  more. 

W’e  shall  now  devote  a  few'  pages  to  the  examination  of  the  late 
debate. 

The  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  Oxford  is  full  of 
amusing  sophistries,  on  some  of  which,  as  w  e  are  in  merry  mood, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  oifer  a  few  remarks.  In  in¬ 
troducing  the  subject,  the  honorable  member  took  occasion  to 
eulogize  the  motives  of  the  petitioners  for  Church  extension, 
'riiey  w’ere  so  disinterested  !  they  prayed,  not  as  petitioners 
usually  do,  for  a  remission  of  taxes,  but  for  an  increase  of  them  ; 
they  pniyed  that  parliament  w’ould  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
the  money  out  of  their  pockets !  Wliether  this  eulogy  be  de¬ 
served  or  not  W’e  shall  take  the  liberty  to  examine  as  soon  as  we 
have  cited  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  himself.  ‘  What,*  said  the 
honorable  member,  ‘  w’as  the  general  character  of  these  petition- 
‘  ers  ?  They  did  not  pray  lor  relief  from  any  particular  burden, 
‘  nor  to  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  exclusive  privilege 
‘  — they  did  not  even  pray  for  an  abstract  good,  nor  for  the 
‘  cession  of  that  the  obtaining  of  w’hich  w’ould  cost  them  nothing. 
*  In  all  these  respects  these  petitions  differed  from  the  great 
‘mass  of  petitions  ordinarily  presented  to  the  house.  These 
‘  petitioners  prayed  for  that  which  they  knew  could  not  be  ob- 
‘  tiiined  without  some  sacrifice  to  themselves.  his  w’as  a  dis- 
‘  tinction  shared  only  by  the  petitions  w  hich  were  presented  some 
‘  years  ago  for  the  continuation  of  church-rates — petitions  asking 
‘  for  the  continuance  of  that  which  they  knew  to  be  a  burden, 
‘but  at  the  same  time  felt  to  be  a  privilege.  What  did  the 
‘petitioners^  ask  for?  Increiised  accommoiiation  for  religious 
‘  worship— increased  means  of  religious  instruction,  according  to 
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*  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church/  Now  either  the 
worthy  men  here  eulogized  are  willing  to  do  of  their  own  accord 
as  much  as  they  ask  parliament  to  compel  them  to  do,  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are,  the  only  difference  which  their  petitioning 
makes  is,  that  they  would  fain  have  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
give,  compelled  to  pay ;  and  how  their  petitioning  that  the  Dis¬ 
senters  may  be  placed  in  this  predicament  is  proof  of  their  disin¬ 
terestedness  is  hard  to  say.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  strange  sup¬ 
position  !  they  are  not  willing  to  do  as  much  without  compulsion 
as  with  it,  or  would  fain  make  up  for  the  deficiences  of  their  own 
benevolence  by  a  tiix  on  the  nation  at  large,  w’e  are  still  at  a 
greater  loss  to  discover  wherein  the  disinterestedness  of  these 
petitioners  is  manifested.  Certainly  it  appears  to  us  that  selfish¬ 
ness  would  be  a  far  more  proper  name  tor  it ;  that  sort  of  dis¬ 
interestedness  which  consists  in  putting  one’s  hand  into  other 
people’s  pockets  we  cannot  say  we  have  any  manner  of  respect 
for.  If,  indeed,  the  petitioners  had  recpiested  that  they  alone 
might  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  that  those  might  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  Church  w’ho  did  not  belong  to  it,  w’e  could 
have  understood  the  encomium  of  the  honorable  member ;  but  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  Churchmen  offer  any  such  petition  as 
this. 

As  to  the  disinterestedness  and  such  stuff,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  real  object  of  the  petitioners  is  to  secure  contributions 
from  the  reluctant ;  to  obtain  that  from  the  wliole  community 
which  the  whole  community  could  not  be  otherwise  got  to 
give  ?  Who  does  not  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  they  liave 
any  other  object ;  of  supposing  men  to  petition  parliament  to  be 
graciously  pleased  to  compel  them  to  do  that  which  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  do  of  their  own  accord  ?  Unless,  indeed,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  benevolence  of  these  petitioners  is  of  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  character  that  they  cannot  trust  it  without  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that  though  quite  willing  to  pay  they  cannot  do  it  unless 
forced;  that  their  benevolent  feelings  will  all  ooze  away  from 
them,  if  the  law  does  not  come  to  the  aid  of  their  good  resolutions ; 
and  that  they  fear  after  all  that  they  shall  not  have  the  heart  to 
give  unless  the  necessity  of  paying  a  tax  should  put  it  beyond 
their  choice.  Their  sole  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation. 

The  next  fallacy  worthy  of  notice  is  that  by  which  the  honor¬ 
able  member  endeavors  to  prove  that  as  the  Dissenters  aie  a 
mere  minority^  they  are  to  be  disregarded  by  tlie  legislature, 
how’ever  large  may  be  the  grants  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
theory  of  the  Established  Church.  We  shall  again  cite  his 
words,  and  then  comment  upon  them.  ‘  The  Lancashire  returns,* 
says  he,  ‘  moved  for  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  would  show  how*  little 
‘  right  the  Dissenters  had  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Lsta- 
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‘  blished  Church.  Out  of  a  population  of  1,560,000,  the  total 
‘number  not  btdongin^  to  the  Church  was  281,899.  In  Lanca- 
‘  sliire,  then,  there  were  three-fourths  of  the  population  who 
‘  behuig’ed  to  the  Estiil)lished  Church.  But  he  had  a  higher 
‘  authority  still.  Mr.  M’Culloch  states  the  number  of  Dissenters 
‘  in  England  at  2,700,000,  or  at  most  3,000,000  ;  but,  deducting 
*  therefrom  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ’  [are  they  not  Dis¬ 
senters  then  ?],  ‘  there  would  not  remain  more  than  2,500,000 
‘  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England.  Would  it  then  be  said  that 
‘  government  could  not  discnarge  its  duties  to  the  people,  to 
‘  religion,  and  to  God,  because  a  certain  minority  were  ever  ready 
‘to  thwart  their  openitions ?  Could  any  government  exist  if  it 
‘  continued  to  act  on  such  principles  ?  Had  they  not  innumer- 
‘  aide  instances  in  which  the  will  of  the  minority  was  comj)elled 
‘  to  yield  to  that  of  the  majority  ?  Had  they  not  many  instances 
‘  of  men  in  a  civilized  state  of  society  being  compelled  to  pay  for 
‘  M’hat  they  might  conscientiously  object  to?* 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  statistical  statements 
of  the  honorable  member  are  worthy  of  implicit  credence.  We 
shall  merely  remark  on  this  point,  that  even  admitting  the  Pro- 
testiint  Dissenters  of  England  to  be  numerically  less  than  the 
members  of  tljc  Established  Church,  nothing  can  oe  more  absurd 
than  to  attempt  to  exjiggerate  the  value  of  the  majority  by  claim¬ 
ing  for  the  Est<d)lishinent  all  that  are  not  avowed  Dissenters. 
Tl.e  hononible  member  makes  no  sort  of  deduction  for  the  vast 
numbers,  who  in  this  country,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all,  or  even  for  those  whom  we  should  have  thought  any  church 
would  be  very  glad  not  to  count  amongst  its  members.  But  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  so  nice  ;  criminals  in  our  jails,  the 
pickpockets  and  the  harlots  in  our  streets,  tipplers  of  the  ale- 
bench,  the  fellows  who,  like  the  soldier  in  Goldsmith’s  V  icar  of 
Wakefield,  are  at  any  time  ready  to  confirm  their  atUichment  to 
the  Establishment,  and  to  show  their  zeal  for  religion  by  a  pro¬ 
fane  oath,  must  all  be  put  down  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  Church¬ 
men  !  8ir  Robert  is  very  welcome  to  all  the  additions  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make  to  his  sum  total  from  such  sources.  W  e  are 
quite  sure  that  Dissenters  will  not  strive  to  magnify  their  num¬ 
bers  by  any  such  unscrupulous  arithmetic.  Admitting,  however, 
for  argument’s  siike,  that  the  statistics  of  the  honorable  member 
are  pi»rfecily  correct,  the  absunlity  of  his  argument  lies  in  this; 
timt  the  speaker  chooses,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  regard  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  England^  and  the  Established  Church  of 
England^  as  it  they  were  the  whole  empire ;  as  though  the  parlia¬ 
ment  represented  them  alone,  and  were  convened  to  legislate  for 
their  sole  l>enefit.  W  e  alw’ays  thought  that  the  empire  consisted 
of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  that  the  parliament 
was  sup|>osed  to  represent  the  whole  of  these,  and  to  legislate  for 
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tlie  l>€nejit  of  the  whole  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  the  honor¬ 
able  baronet  were  to  obtain  any  ^j^ant  at  all,  he  would  expect  that 
it  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  whole  ;  from  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Scotland  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters  of  England.  The  question  of  a  majority  or  minority, 
therefore,  is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  whole  commu- 
i.ity  represented,  not  to  a  part.  \\’hat  would  be  thought  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  absurd  enough  to  contend 
that  a  measure  ought  to  pass  because  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  Englishmen  for  it  than  against  it,  while  there  was  an  undeni¬ 
able  majority  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  the  representatives  of 
die  whole  empire  against  it.  Now  according  to  this,  the  only 
rational  way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  are  not  a  minority.  According  to  Sir  lloberl 
himself,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  are  about  three 
millions ;  there  are  three  millions  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
and  more  than  seven  millions  of  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  England, 
constituting  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  population.  'Ehey  are 
as  clearly  all  dissenters  from  the  English  Establishment,  and  yet 
they  are  all  to  be  Uixed,  forsooth,  for  the  exclusive  support  of  that 
EsUiblishment ! 

The  shuffling  method  of  argument  now  adverted  to,  our  high 
Churchmen  are  very  fond  of  practising,  and  by  means  of  it  can 
make  out  majorities  and  minorities  just  as  they  please.  Instead 
of  regarding  the  empire  as  one,  and  the  severaf  religious  commu¬ 
nities  of  which  it  consists  as  forming  one  whole  in  relation  to  the 
legislature,  they  separate  or  combine  them  just  as  the  occasion 
requires,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  consistency  or  common 
sense.  If  we  complain  that  the  Protestants  of  freland  form  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  whole  population  of  that  country,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  any  exclusive  privileges,  then  our  opponents 
are  glad  enough  to  bring  in  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  country,  and  contend  that  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  in  both  countries  together,  outnumber  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  They  then  choose  to  consider  the  English  and  Irish  aso;jc, 
simply  because  it  answers  a  present  purpose.  If  the  Dissenters 
petition  to  be  relieved  from  any  grievance,  then  they  dissolve 
the  combination  again,  and  limit  their  survey  to  one  out  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  empire.  The  argument  in  the  present  case  is 
more  shuffling  find  disingenuous  because  it  is  not  even  pretended 
that  the  proposed  tfix  w’ould  fall  only  on  one  portion  ot  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  it  would  equally  affect  the  w’hole  of  it ;  the  Catholic  Dis¬ 
senters  of  Ireland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  Scotland, 
are  directly  implicated  in  the  measure,  and  can  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation  only  because  it  is  convenient  to  leave  them  out. 

But  even  if  England  were  alone  to  be  taxed  for  such  an  object. 
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there  has  certainly  been  no  demonstration  such  as  could  for  a 
moment  justify  a  parliamentary  ji^rant.  "I'hough  Churchmen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  outnumber  the  Dissenters  by  so 
many  millions,  and  though  they  have  been  so  early  in  the  neid, 
(long  indeed  before  their  adversaries),  the  number  of  signatures 
atUiched  to  the  petitions  in  favor  of  Church  extension  amount 
to  little  more  than  two  hundred  thoiisiind,  while  those  from  the 
Dissenters  against  it  amount  to  very  nearly  the  same  number. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis’s 
own  admission,  his  petitions  do  not  come  for  the  most  part  from 
the  large  and  influential  towns,  but  principally  from  remote  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets;  in  other  words,  not  from  tlie  places  which 
would  have  told  most,  but  from  which  they  could  most  easily 
be  got ;  nor  from  the  places  which  have  most  to  do  with  the  (pies- 
tion,  but  from  those  which  have  least.  Sir  Robert,  indeed,  is 
pleased  ingenuously  to  turn  this  latter  circumstance  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  his  proposal.  He  says  ‘from  the  large  towns  the 
*  number  of  petitions,  as  compared  with  wliat  had  come  from  re- 
‘  mote  villages,  was  small.  What  was  the  inference  that  he  drew 
‘  from  this  ?  That  the  people  most  in  want  of  spiritual  instruction 
‘  were  themselves  the  leiist  sensible  of  it.’  \Ve  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  there  be  not  in  all  our  large  towns,  quite  a  sufli- 
cient  number  of  persons  sensible  of  the  importance  of  spiritual 
instruction  to  get  up  a  petition  in  favor  of  ‘  Church  extension  ’ 
if  they  thought  this  the  best  method  of  providing  it,  and  though 
it  is  very  kind,  no  doubt,  of  our  villages  and  hamlets  to  be  so 
solicitous  about  our  cities  and  large  towns,  we  very  much  question 
whether  a  great  part  of  the  petitioners  knew  precisely  what  they 
were  about  when  they  signed  the  petitions.  The  greater  })art,  as 
Sir  Robert  admits,  came  from  hamlets  in  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  districts ;  the  simple  fact  is  that  from  such  (piarters  peti¬ 
tions  could  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty,  and  if  those  who 
manufactured  them  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  get  some  up 
against  Church  extension  to  morrow,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
signatures  of  the  stime  enlightened  subscribers  would  obsecpiiously 
follow.  Every  body  knows  the  sUite  of  dependence — little  better 
than  that  of  vass;dage — in  which  a  large  portion  of  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  hold,  and  that  a  wealthy  rector  or  landlord  can  get  the 
poor  creatures  who  are  dependent  upon  him  to  subscribe  or  vote 
for  anything.  The  gross  ignorance  which  too  often  pervades 
those  districts  ensures  a  still  blinder  submission,  nor  could  tlie 
honorable  baronet  by  any  possibility  have  referred  us  to  a  set  of 
petitions  to  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  atUich  less  importance. 
\\  o  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  proceeds  to  impose  a  tax  upon  our  cities  and  large  towns  till 
those  who  iu*e  principally  concerned  manifest  some  solicitude  about 
the  matter.  Even  if  we  restrict  our  view  to  England,  instead  of 
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considering  this  as  a  question  whicli  stands  in  relation  to  the 
whole  empire,  a  vast  deal  more  zeal  must  be  manifested,  and  in 
very  ditferent  quarters,  before  the  legislature  could  with  any  face 
make  a  grant  even  of  the  millionth  part  of  a  farthing;  and  so 
long  as  they  consider  it,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  question  of  the 
empire,  we  have  no  fear  of  their  making  a  grant  even  of  so  much 
as  that. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  all  those  parts  of  Sir  Robert  s  speech 
which  have  any  title  to  be  considered  argument,  if  indeed  any  can 
Ik;  said  to  have  such  title.  There  is  one  passage  more,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  the  speaker  affirms  that  he  demands  a  grant  for 
the  ‘  Establishment,  not  because  it  is  the  state-church  or  the  law- 
churchy  but  because  it  is  the  authorised  depository  of  divine  truths 
which  is  so  curiously  and  felicitously  rich  in  absurdities,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  laying  it  before  our  readers.  If  the  problem 
were,  ‘given  so  much  space,  to  determine  how  much  nonsense  could 
be  compressed  intoit,’we  doubt  whether  any  one  could  approximate 
nearer  to  a  solution  than  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  done.  ‘  He  (Sir 
Robert  Inglis)  tisked  support  for  the  Established  Church,  because 
‘  he  believed  it  was  the  true  church.  He  asked  it,  because  it  had  been 
*  recognised  as  the  true  church.  The  sovereign  on  the  throne  had 
‘  recognised  it ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  law-church, 
‘  a  parliamentary  church,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  these 
‘  were  very  odd  terms  to  be  used  by  any  persons  calling  themselves 
‘  good  subjects.  He  thought  it  very  strange  that  it  should  be  made 
‘  matter  of  reproach,  because  the  church  was  a  law-church,  or  a 
‘  parliamentary  church.  But  he  did  not  ask  support  for  it  because 
‘  it  was  either  a  law-church,  or  a  parliamentary  church,  but  because 
‘  it  was  the  true  church.  They  had  established  it,  and  they  were 
‘  not  at  liberty,  as  the  honorable  member  for  Kilkenny  had  assumed 
‘  by  his  amendment,  to  consider  it  now  as  an  open  question,  whether 
‘  they  w'ould  have  a  church  establishment  or  not.  The  argument 
‘  on  which  the  honorable  member^s  amendment  was  founded  was, 

‘  that  a  church  establishment  was  a  very  fitting  thing,  perhaps,  in 
‘  those  times  when  men  were  compelled  by  statute  to  go  to  church, 

‘  but  that  statute  having  been  repealed,  they  ought  to  withhold 
‘from  that  church  all  the  pre-eminence  it  at  present  possessed,  and 
‘  take  from  it  its  existing  means,  instead  of  adding  to  them.  But 
‘  he  begged  to  tell  that  honorable  member  that  the  church  was 
‘no  voluntary  assembling  together  of  the  people.  It  was  no  asso- 
‘  ciation  formed  at  hap-hazard,  and  that  might  be  dissolved  as  readily 
‘  as  it  was  originally  instituted.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  was 
‘  the  authorised  depository  of  the  divine  law.  As  such,  he  asked 
‘  for  it  their  support,  and  as  such  they  ought  to  give  it  their  support. 
‘He  did  not  ask  for  that  support  in  reference  to  any  proportion  of 
‘  the  population  belonging  to  this  creed  or  that.  True,  he  had  re- 
‘  ferred  to  numbers,  not  because  he  regarded  numbers  as  of  any 
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*  value  among  the  elements  of  his  calculation,  but  because  he  knew 

*  it  was  a  popular  argument  brought  against  him,  and  those  who 

*  thought  with  him  on  this  subject.  He  thought,  however,  it  was 
‘  an  argument  perfectly  untenable,  even  for  the  purpose  for  which 
‘  it  was  urged  on  the  other  side.  His  views  were  irrespective  of 
‘  numbers.  He  believed  that  numbers  w^ere  with  him,  but  it  was 

*  not  on  that  account  that  he  appealed  to  the  house  for  support.  It 
‘  was  because  the  Church  was  founded  in  truth.  Truth  was  one; 

‘  error  was  manifold.' 

To  call  the  Establishment  a  law-church,  or  a  state-church,  is 
enough,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  to  involve  a  man’s  loyalty 
in  suspicion!  Yet  what  is  it  else,  so  far  as  it  is  an  Establish¬ 
ment  f  Its  system  of  doctrines,  and  its  system  of  policy  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  considering  it  apart  from  its  connection  w  ith  the 
state;  but  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  Establishment,  it  is  a  law-church  or 
a  state-church  ;  just  as  the  Presbyterian  establishment  is  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  Lower  Canada. 

We  should  have  thought,  if  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on 
the  subject  could  be  construed  into  suspicion  of  disloyalty  it  w'ould 
be  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  a  law-church,  or  a  state-church. 

Opinions  as  to  the  intrinsic  truth  or  error  of  the  system  itself 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  loyalty,  unless  in¬ 
deed  it  be  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  believe  that  to  be  necessarily 
true  which  our  governors  tell  us  is  so ;  a  doctrine,  no  doubt,  very 
acceptable  to  our  high-churchmen.  Rut  possibly  the  worthy  ba¬ 
ronet  means  that,  as  it  is  a  law-church  or  a  state-church,  it  is  trea¬ 
son  to  wish  it  w’ere  otherwise.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  lias  chosen 
an  odd  w  ay  of  expressing  himself,  wdiile,  even  upon  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation,  his  statement  is  not  a  whit  less  remote  from  common 
sense.  If  to  question  any  thing  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and 
to  seek  an  alteration,  be  a  mark  of  disloyalty,  there  will  be  dis¬ 
loyalty  enough.  There  is  no  abuse  w’hatever  that  has  been  cor¬ 
rected,  but  what  has  at  some  period  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Slieep-stealing,  at  one  time,  was  a  capital  crime; 
and  king,  lords,  and  commons,  were  alike  pleased  to  think  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  hung  for  it.  But  w’e  never  heard  that  to  seek, 
by  constitutional  methods,  an  alteration  in  the  law  w'as  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  duty  of  a  subject.  It  is  just  as  little  inconsistent  w’ith 
such  duty,  to  seek,  bv  the  same  methods  (that  is,  wdth  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  itself),  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  No 
abuse  could  ever  be  reformed,  no  improvement  ever  effected,  if  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  denied. 

However  offensive  to  a  high-churchman  may  be  the  language 
that  the  church  is  only  a  law’-church  or  a  state- church,  they  may 
de|x?nd  upon  it  the  }x?ople  of  England  will  never  view’  it,  so  tar  as 
it  is  an  establishment ,  in  any  other  light.  We  know  how  offended 
Oeorge  III.  was  at  Paley  for  saying  that  the  ‘divine  right  ot 
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•  kings  was  much  the  same  as  the  divine  right  of  constables  ;*  the 
doctrine  that  the  establishment,  as  such,  is  merely  a  law-church 
or  a  state-church,  is  doubtless  equally  unpalatable  to  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

He  further  tells  us  that  it  is  ‘  not  a  law-church  or  a  state-church, 
♦/or  it  is  the  authorised  depository  of  divine  truth/  Authorised 
by  what  ?  By  the  Suite,  or  the  law  to  be  sure,  which  has  in 
the  same  manner  authorised  Presbyterianism  to  be  the  religion 
in  Scotland  and  Catholicism  to  be  the  religion  in  Lower  Canada. 
If  he  affirms  that  the  Bible  has  itself  authorised  the  State  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Church  of  England  as  the  only  depository  of-  divine 
truth,  w^e  shall  be  glad  to  have  chapter  and  verse  for  it ;  and  the 
same  chapter  and  verse  would  of  course  serve  to  show  that  the 
State  has  been  guilty  of  direct  rebellion  against  God  in  recog¬ 
nising  any  other  form  of  religion.  Sir  Robert  further  tells  us 
that  ‘  truth  is  one,  error  is  manifold,'  and  he  leaves  us  in  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt  as  to  what  system  he  considers  to  be  exclusively 
tr\tth.  Yet  the  State  has  established  different  systems  of  religion  in 
differentparts  of  the  empire,  so  that  even  upon  Sir  Robert's  showing 
it  has  done  wrong  twice  as  often  as  it  has  done  right.  We  w^on- 
der  whether  it  is  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  speak  of  the  ‘  Kirk  of 
♦  Scotland'  as  the  law-church,  or  the  state-church.  If  so,  even  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  must  be  a  rebel,  for  even  he  can  believe  it  to  be 
nothing  move  as  long  as  he  maintains  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  alone  in  the  right.  But  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of 
these  absurdities. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Mr.  Baines,  and  of  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nell,  are  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  a  more  permanent  form  than 
they  can  well  be  in  a  common  newspaper,  and  we  should  accordingly 
be  glad  to  reprint  them  entire,  if  our  space  would  permit.  We 
must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ikiines,  which 
contains  so  many  important  facts  that  we  shall  give  it  with  as 
little  abridgment  as  possible.  These  speeches  afford  a  happy 
indication  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  the  legislature 
itself.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  have  attained  clear  notions  of  what  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  really  is,  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  them. 

*  IVIr.  Baines  said  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Church-extension,  but  to  inquire  into  the  desti¬ 
tution  complained  of,  and  the  appropriate  remedy  for  that  destitution. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  it  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  10,742,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  defects  which  cripple  the  energies  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  large  and  ])opulous  uistricts  of  the  kingdom  is  the  want 
of  churches  and  ministers,  and  the  following  facts  would  illustrate  this 
position. 

Q  2 
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That  in  the  34  parishes  of  the  metrojwlis  there  is  a 
|Hipulation  of  .......  . 

Anil  church-room  for  only  ......  101  ,(>{12 

In  the  diocese  of  Chester  there  are  38  parishes  (principally 

in  Lancashire)  with  a  j^pulatioii  of  ...  8ir),(KH) 

And  church-room  for  only  ......  07»700 

Or  about  one-eighth. 

In  20  parishes  and  districts,  each  with  a  population  of 
10, (KK)  at  least,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  there  is  an  ag¬ 
gregate  population  of  ......  402,000 

With  church-accommodation  for  only  ....  48,000 

The  proportion  varying  from  one-sixth  to  one- thirtieth. 

And  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  there  are  10 

parishes  or  districts,  with  an  average  [H)pulation  of  .  23.5,000 

Church-room  for  about  ......  20,(KM) 

The  projwrtion  varying  from  one-sixth  to  one  fourteenth. 

Fn»m  these  reports  there  appears  to  be  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  ac- 
commoilation  for  public  worship  in  all  the  populous  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  as  far  as  the  Church  Commissioners  are  concerned,  it 
was  perfectly  projwr  that  they  should  present  these  statements,  but 
when  parliament  is  called  upon  to  legislate,  not  for  a  sect,  but  for  a 
nation,  it  behoves  them  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  inquiry,  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  real  deficiency.  According  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  there  are  10,742  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  from  the  population  returns  of  1831,  w'e  learn  that 
there  are 

8,(KK)  parishes  with  a  population  varying  from  10  in¬ 
dividuals  to  .......  l,fMMl 

2,4'10,  with  a  population  from  ....  1 ,000  to  .5,000 

2(K1  . •  .  .  5,000  to  10,(><M) 

110,  above .  10, 0(H) 

Each  of  these  parishes  contains  a  parish  church,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
u.H.sumeil  that  10,0(K)  of  them  at  least  have  ample  church  accommoda¬ 
tion,  while  in  many  of  the  ])arishe8  where  the  population  exceeds  .5,(MH) 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  deficient  supply  ;  but  even  in  those  selected 
by  the  Commissioners,  each  with  a  population  excelling  10,(MH),  the 
deficiency  is  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  these  reports  might  seem 
to  indicate.  Let  us  next  inquire  as  to  the  large  towns  and  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  selected  by  the  Commissioners,  and  first  of  the  metro- 
jMditan  parishes,  with  their  population  of  1,137,0(K),  and  in  which 
there  are  now  194  churches  and  episcopal  chapels  which  afford  accom- 
miHlation  to  12(),480  ]>ersons ;  and  258  chapels,  not  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  which,  according  to  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  will  accommodate  an 
CHjual  numlH.*r  of  hearers.  So  that  in  reality  there  is  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  accmnmoilation  for  religious  worship  to  that  stated  by  the  Church 
(kmimissioners. 


Of  the  38  districts  in  l>ancashire  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  Anth  a  population  of  .  .  . 

'I'here  is  church  ro<»m  for  .... 

ChajH*l  accommodation  .  .  .  .  . 


97,700 

97,700 


816,000 

195,4(K) 
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In  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  are  68  parishes,  containing  320 
churches  and  Episcopal  chapels,  and  530  chapels  not  of  the  Establisli- 
nieiit. 

LIVERPOOL. 


Episcopal  churches  and  chapels  ....  29 

Other  places  of  worship  ......  46 

The  estimate  of  average  attendance  is  as  follows  ; — 

In  the  Establishment  ......  45,000 

Dissenting  congregations  ....  38,000 

Roman  Catholics  (communicants)  .  .  1 2,000 

-  50,000 


Population,  168,175. 

This  return  nearly  corresponds  with  that  made  by  the 
touTi-clerk  of  Liverpool,  and  is  independent  of  Sunday 
School  scholars,  of  whom  there  are  belonging  to  the 
Church  ........ 

To  the  Dissenters,  Methodists,  and  Catholics 


95,000 


6,000 

13,000 


MANCIIKSTEU  AND  SALFORD. 

Population,  272,761. 

Accommodation. 

29  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment  .  .  33,0(M) 

7 1  chapels  not  of  the  Establishment  ....  43,700 


76,700 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


In  the  borough  of  iManchester. 

Scholars. 


25  schools  of  the  Established  Church 

10,000 

61  schools  not  of  the  Establishment 

r 

In  the  town  of  Leeds  there  are — 

• 

22,909 

33,196 

Accommodation. 

Churches  ..... 

9  .. 

• 

13,235 

Independent  chapels 

6  .. 

6,030 

‘Catholics  ..... 

2  .. 

1,630 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

7  .. 

11,160 

Methodists  not  VVesleyans 

9  .. 

4,980 

IMiscellaneous  .... 

5  .. 

29 

2,696  . . 

26,496 

39,731 

As  appears  from  the  statistical  returns  made  in  the  year  1839: — 

Population,  82,121 . 

In  the  Sheffield  Union  there  is  church  and  chapel  accommodation, 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Poor-law  Union  in  18IW, 
as  follow's : — 
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Churches.  Accominodation. 


In  Sheffield  .  .  8  . . 

11,170 

Attencliffe  and  Brightside  .  1  . . 

2,(HK) 

Handsworth  .  .  .  1  . . 

(500 

—10 

13,770 

Dissenting  places. 

In  Sheffield  .  .  .  .  18  . . 

16,005 

Attencliffe  and  Brightside  .  .  8  . . 

3,520 

Handsworth  .  .  .  .  4  . . 

1,080 

20,695 

30 

34,465 

Population,  71  >720. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Return  made  by  the  Town  Clerk  to 

Parliament. 

Churches  .... 

.  5 

Dissenting  chapels 

.  23 

These  five  churches  are  estimated  to  contain 

•  • 

5,800 

And  the  Dissenting  chapels 

•  • 

12,000 

17,800 


Population,  56,G80, 

Exclusive  of  8,72(5  Sunday-school  scholars:  of  whom  1,(578  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  *5,048  to  the  Dissenters. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

In  tlie  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  there  are 

1 7  churches  and  cliapels  of  the  Establishment,  ac¬ 
commodating  ......  23,(500  persons. 

44  chajnds  not  of  the  Establishment,  wdiich  accom¬ 
modate  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .31,100  „ 


54,700 

The  population  of  Birmingham,  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
amounted  to  14(5,98(5,  and  it  has  since  increased  considerably. 

There  are  1 5  Sunday-schools  of  the  Establishment  giving  instruction 
to  4,5(55  scholars. 

There  are  41  Sunday-schools  not  of  the  Establishment,  giving  in¬ 
struction  to  12,101  scholars. 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  the  accommodation  at  public 
worship  in  the  large,  manufacturing  districts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  no 
means  so  deficient  as  the  House  w'ill  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  ChurclV  Commissioners,  upon  which  the  lion,  baronet 
wishtm  the  House  t<»  legislate.  These  exam])les  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent  with  similar  results,  and,  I  must  say,  that  w'ithininy 
own  exjH*rience,  I  scarcely  ever  knew  an  instance  of  any  family,  pcMir 
or  rich,  who  had  a  desire  to  attend  a  place  of  religious  worship,  and 
who  showtnl  that  desire  by  their  conduct,  that  did  not  succeed  in  ob¬ 
taining  uccomnuHlation,  and  who  did  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  old  divines,  that  *  where  there  is  a  \vill  there  is  a  Avay.* 
The  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  this  country  are  most  reprehensibly  defi- 
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cient,  but  according  to  the  best  calculations  made  ujxm  the  subject, 
there  is  church  and  chapel  accommmlaiion  for  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  nunil)er  of  the  population,  and  of  that  acconinuKlatioii  nearly  one 
half  is  furnished  by  the  Dissenters,  the  Methodists,  and  the  lioman 
Catholics.  Ill  the  year  1838,  returns  were  made  to  the  Poor-hnv 
Commissioners  from  24(5  Unions,  comprehending  s»nnething  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Kngland  and  Wales.  These  returns 
have  not  yet  l)een  laid  before  ])arliament,  and  they  are  describeil  as  not 
very  accurate  in  their  details,  but  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  following 
results : — 

RETURNS  MADE  TO  THE  POOR-LAW  COMMISSIONERS  IN  13iW. 

C’hurclies  and  chapels  of  the  Establishments  .  4,3(K)  in  240  Unions. 

Dissenting  places,  ])robably  including  licensed 
nwms  .......  4,900 

Accommodation  in  churches,  &c.  for  .  .  1,730,000 

Ditto  in  Dissenting  and  other  chapels  not  of  the 
Establishment,  for  ....  .  1,530,000 

In  order  to  show  what  has  been  effected  by  the  various  classes  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  to  supply  the  people  of  this  country  with  religious 
instruction,  and  at  what  cost  they  have  effected  that  object,  it  may  be 
stated  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information,  that  the  number 
of  dissenting  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  upwards  of  8,000, 
as  follows : 

Congrcijations. 

Congregationalists  or  Independents  .  2,06() 

Baptists  ......  1,4(50 

Presbyterians  .....  (52 

3, .582 

Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists  .  .  3,720 

C^ilvinistic  Methodists  ....  130 

Welsh  Methodists  .....  (540 

- 8,072 

Exclusive  of  500  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  45.3  Home  Missionary 
stations,  and  a  vast  number  of  rooms  licensed  for  preaching.  The  cost 
of  erecting  these  chapels,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  upon  which  they 
st(H)d,  has  varied  from  500/.  to  I0,0(f0/.,  and  may  be  fairly  taken  at  an 
avenige  of  1,(K)0/.  each,  making  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  £8,(KK),(K)0 

The  stipends  paid  to  Dissenting  ministers  by  their  congre¬ 
gations,  vary  from  80/.  to  4()0/.  a-year,  and  average  150/. 
each,  making  in  the  whole  .....  £1,200,000 

Thecontributions  to  the  poor  of  their  respective  congregations, 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  other  expenses  of  places  of  public 
worship,  with  their  theological  seminaries,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  IMissionary  and  other  religious  Societies,  and  to 
the  education  of  the  poor  children  in  their  Sunday  and 
day-schools,  is  estimated  at  .....  800,000 

Making  in  the  whole  an  exj)enditure  of  .  2,000,0(K) 
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So  that  the  different  denominations  of  Christians  not  of  the  Established 
Church,  after  having  expended  from  eight  to  nine  millions  vsterling,  in 
building  places  of  worship  f4»r  the  religious  instruction  of  the  jHJople  of 
this  country,  imjHJse  ujxui  themselves  a  voluntary  tax  of  two  millions 
a-year  for  <»ne  of  the  n(»blest  objects  by  which  man  can  be  actuated, 
namely,  a  dwire  to  impart  moral  and  religions  instruction  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  that  without  receiving  or  asking  from  the  State,  or  from  the 
('hurch,  any  part  of  the  revenues.  If  these  be  facts,  and  they  are  iiu 
ctmtrovertible,  I  would  ask  this  House  if  it  is  wise,  or  if  it  is  just,  to 
force  from  those  who  do  so  much  of  their  own  free-will,  atntributions 


for  the  erection  of  inlifices,  and  for  the  suppiirt  of  ministers,  to  whose 
doctrine  or  discipline  they  have  conscientious  objections  ?  As  to  the 
quality  of  instructiiuis  given  by  the  Dissenters  to  that  part  of  the  pts)- 
ple  who  clMH>se  to  receive  at  their  hands  religious  knowleilge,  I  shall 
only  say  this,  that  such  is  the  effect  of  that  instruction,  that  very  rarely 
indeed  are  dissenters  to  be  found  either  in  your  prisons  4ir  your  work- 
houses.  Frcnn  the  first  they  are  kept  by  the  cultivation  of  religions 
habits  and  moral  principles,  and  from  the  last  by  that  prudence  which 
is  inculcated  uiH)n  them  in  their  youth,  and  which  regulates  their  con¬ 
duct  in  their  riper  years.  It  was  totally  unnecessary — it  would  be  a 
total  waste  of  the  public  money — to  provide  religious  accommodation 
for  all  the  people.  Many  would  not  go  to  church  even  if  it  were 
brought  home  to  them  ;  tliere  were  many  who  could  not  attend,  and  a 
very  large  class  who  would  attend  their  own  chapels.  The  right  lion, 
baninet  had  spoken  in  a  manner  that  was  very  unwarrantable  of  the 
Dissenters — it  was  a  course  which  he  would  not  follow,  because  he 
thought  the  example  a  bad  one.  Was  he  aware  that  the  Dissenters 
had  expended  a  sum  of  eight  millions  in  the  erection  of  places  for  ]>ub- 
lic  worship.^  Now,  all  tliose  places  were  for  the  ]mrpose  of  teaching 
the  piMiple  religious  trutlis ;  they  annually  expended  no  less  a  sum  than 
two  millions  for  religious  purposes.  'I'hey  did  not  come  to  the  House, 
and  demand  a  sum  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Nor  did  they  say 
that  the  funds  of  the  Church  were  ajipropriated  to  the  instruction  td 
the  whole  pCHiple,  which  was  the  fact ;  and  that  now  it  did  not  give  in¬ 
struction  to  more  than  half.  They  had  a  right,  then,  to  complain  of 
the  hardship  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  wanted  to  throw  upon  them. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  spoken  of  the  scanty  means  of  the  Clnirch.  He 
stated  it  at  Jl,4()0, (>()()/.  He  took  that  from  the  returns  of  the  Eccle¬ 

siastical  (Commissioners.  They  were  very  inaccurate.  Let  them  hnik 
at  the  returns  made  by  the  Tithe  CComniissioners,  and  they  would  find 
that  the  amount  was  not  less  than  r),0(K),(M)()/.  These  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sums.  It  was  the  richest  Church  in  the  world.  lie  confessed 
he  did  not  know  any  richer  Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  world. 
M  hy,  then,  did  they  c»mie  and  ask  the  House  to  take  the  contributituis 


of  (  atholic  Ireland,  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and  Dissenting  l^nglarid, 
for  (he  extension  of  that  rich  church  }  Why  jnit  their  hands  into  their 
empty  |MK'kets  in  order  tii  give  their  money  Ui  those  who  were  so 
wealthy  ?  The  hon.  baronet  had  boasted  much  of  the  ]>etitions  which 
had  Ihhmi  presented  upon  the  subject.  Xow  he  fully  believed  that  not 
one  of  them  had  ever  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  meeting; 
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they  were  all  hole  and  corner  petitions ;  they  were  sent  from  London 
to  about  10,000  parishes,  and  only  2,000  had  been  returnetl,  with  an 
average  of  from  (>0  to  JO  signatures.  The  Churchmen  had  had  a 
twelvemonth  start  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  yet  their  petitions, 
public  petitions,  amounted  to  nearly  as  miuiy  in  number,  and  with  more 
signatures.  Had  the  First-Fruits  and  Tenths  been  applied  in  a  pn»per 
manner  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  they  would  have  had  enough  of 
Church  accommodation  in  every  parish  in  England.  (Cheers.)  'I'he 
misapplication  of  that  fund  had  led  to  all  their  difhculties.  The  hon. 
gentleman  quoted  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley  at  the  late  general 
election,  to  the  effect  that  the  wealth  of  the  Church  sliould  he  so  dis- 
tributeil  as  tt»  raise  small  benefices,  and  that  pluralities  ought  to  be  alH>- 
lished ;  he  therefore  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  vote  against  the  motion 
of  tlie  right  hon.  baronet,  as  he  had  acknowledged  that  there  was  enough 
of  wetdth  in  the  Church  to  supply  the  present  destitution.  There  was 
another  source  of  revenue ;  the  Church  leases  might  be  made  service¬ 
able  for  extension,  as  it  seemed  now  settled  that  they  were  not  to  be 
made  available  for  the  extinction  of  Church-rates.  In  the  borough  of 
Leeils,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  4(1,(H)0/. 
had  been  contributed  towards  Church-extension.  That  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  that  ought  to  be  followed,  and  then  such  a  demand  as  was  made  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  would  be  unnecessary.  Let  the  House  also  look 
at  what  had  been  done  in  the  metropolis  in  answer  to  the  almost  divine 
call  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  build  fifty  churches.  He  hoped  the 
Church  would  go  on  in  such  a  good  work,  aud  he  trusted  the  Dissenters’ 
exertions  would  be  increased  also,  and  no  call  upon  the  ]>eople  of  so 
unjust  a  character  would  be  rendered  necessary.  He  hojiod  the  House 
w’ould  pause  and  consider  what  was  the  destitution  of  the  Church  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  what  were  the  means  of  the  Churcli,  before  they 
made  so  enormous  a  demand  upon  a  bankrupt  Exchequer  as  10,000,000/. 
for  that  was  the  amount  stated  to  be  necessary  by  that  w'arin  Church- 
extensionist,  the  Rev.  B.  Noel,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
said,  ‘  ]My  lord,  give  us  2,000  churches.’ 

Even  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  highly  valuable  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  governincnt  to  comply  with 
any  such  demands  as  those  of  the  member  for  Oxford,  and  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Church  of  England  itself  by  the  better  management  of  its  own 
revenues.  It  also  contains  a  distinct  admission  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  ‘  especially  adapted  to  the  present  times,  and  that  it  is 
specially  the  mode  of  the  present  day.’  He  assures  us,  moreover, 
tliat  it  is  ‘not  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  mode;’  certainly  not, 
for  it  is  the  and  nothing  that  Lord  John  Russell  says  proves 
the  contrary.  He  tells  us  that  ‘  in  former  times,  when  property 
‘  was  entirely  confined  to  a  few  hands,  when  there  w’as  immense 
‘  property  belonging  to  the  few,  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
‘  was  a  wretched  vassalry,  then  these  great  persons  contributed,  out 
‘of  their  great  means  to  the  support  of  the  (’hurch.  Now,  how- 
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‘  ever,  there  is  a  different  state  of  society,  and  every  person  contri- 
*  butes  sums,  little  in  amount,  but  by  which  considerable  funds  are 
<  raised,  and  thus  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  churches, 

‘  and  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  religious  instruction.*  "I'lns 
is  a  correct  represeiitation,  but  the  contrast  is  not  between  the 
compulsory  and  the  voluntary  system,  but  between  different  modes 
of  the  voluntary  system  itself.  The  large  sums  of  the  few  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  and  the  small  contributions  of  the  many  in  modern 
times  were  alike  voluntary.  As  we  have  already  asserted,  the 
bulk  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  was,  in  its 
origin,  voluntary.  But  the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading.  It 
shows,  that  while  the  present  government  is  in  power,  or  any  go¬ 
vernment  animated  by  similar  principles,  there  is  not  much  chance 
that  the  project  of  ‘  Church-extension  ’  will  be  carried  into  effect. 
It  will  be  the  fault  of  Dissenters  if  any  government  whatever 
taxes  the  people  to  the  amount  of  a  single  shilling  for  any  such 
object.  They  have  the  power  to  prevent  it,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  they  have  not  also  the  will.  There  are  three  things 
which  make  the  demands  of  the  church  especially  unjust ;  the  first 
is,  that  as  the  richest  church  in  the  world,  enjoying  a  revenue  of 
little,  if  anything  short  of  five  millions  a-year,  it  ought  to  provide 
amply  for  the  religious  destitution  of  its  own  members.  The  second 
is,  that  even  if  it  were  less  opulent,  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  put 
its  hands  into  the  pockets  ot  men  who,  like  the  Dissenters,  have 
voluntarily  done  so  much  to  supply  its  own  lack  of  service.  The 
third  is,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Church  tow^ards  us  entitles 
it  to  anything  except  our  gratitude.  Its  insolent  tone,  its  arrogant 
demands,  the  inveteracy  with  which  it  urges  all  its  claims,  and 
retains  every  vestige  of  mischievous  power,  its  vexatious  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  church-rates,  its  frequent  resort  to  distraint  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  all  loudly  proclaim  the  folly  of  extending  its  means  of  in¬ 
sulting  and  wronging  us.  If,  with  the  recollection  that  John 
Thorogooil  Inis  been  in  gaol  nearly  two  years  for  not  paying  a 
rate  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Dissenters  can  quietly  suffer 
the  Church  to  Uix  them  just  that  she  may  perpetuate  and  multiply 
the  wrong,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  not  the  men  we  tiike 
them  for;  if  they  suffer  this,  we  shall  expect  to  find  them  in  due 
time  subscribing  for  a  cat-o*-nine-tails,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church  with  a  prayer  that  she  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  apply  it  vigorously  to  their  nonconforming  shoulders. 
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Art.  VIII.  Proceedings  of  the  General  Anti-slavery  Convention  held 
in  London,  1840.  QReports  of  the  Sun,  Patriot,  and  Anti-slavery 
Reporter.] 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  the  authenticated  statement  which 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  it  can  be  satisfactorily  prepared, 
we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
public  papers — we  may  name  the  Sim  and  the  Patriot^  as  con¬ 
taining  the  most  extended  notices — to  present  to  our  readers  an 
immediate  account  of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  assemblies  ever  convened.  We 
are  aware  that  errors  are  unavoidably  incidental  to  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  ;  but  those  now  before  us  will  sufficiently  serve  our  present 
purpose,  as  on  the  one  hand  of  undoubted  substantial  accuracy, 
and  on  the  other  susceptible  of  amendment  where  their  correct¬ 
ness  may  fail.  The  greater  comparative  utility  of  a  prompt  notice 
of  the  subject  will  fully  justify  our  determination. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  the  formation  of 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1839,  w’as  early  noticed 
in  this  journal,  and  commended  to  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic*  in 
a  manner  wdiich  its  subsequent  proceedings  have  amply  justified. 
With  this  Society  has  originated  the  scheme  of  a  gathering  which 
has  created  a  lively  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has 
produced  a  sensation,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  of  no  slight  in¬ 
tensity,  even  in  a  city  so  wearied  with  excitements  as  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  British  empire.  A  suggestion  casually  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  the  seed  of  this  noble  movement. 
The  idea  was  promptly  taken  up,  and,  meeting  with  general  con¬ 
currence,  it  wiis,  after  short  but  sufficient  deliberation,  converted 
into  an  element  of  action.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  a 
circular  address  was  issued  by  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society,  taking  upon  themselves  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  inviting  the  friends  of  the  slave  in  every  land  to  Jissem- 
ble  in  London  in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  deliberations,  and  devising  and  adopting  measures,  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  great  object  of  extinguishing  universally  both  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  In  this  paper  the  committee  were  careful — 
as  they  have  been  in  all  their  documents — to  exhibit  prominently 
that  distinguishing  principle  of  their  constitution  wdiich  restrains 
them  to  the  use  of  moral,  religious,  and  other  pacific  means  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end ;  and  this  with  the  very  proper  view, 
ot  course,  of  providing  against  the  contingent,  and  otherwise  very 
jiossible  introduction  of  questions  involving  the  use  of  armed  force. 
In  papers  subsequently  issued,  the  committee  explained  their  wish 
that  the  parties  attending  the  convention  should,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  be  delegates  from  anti-slavery  bodies;  reserving  to  themselves, 


*  See  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  313, 
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of  necessity,  the  power  of  admitting  other  persons,  whose  presence 
might  be  useful  or  important  to  the  proceedings. 

The  announcement  of  this  design  created  a  wide  and  lively  in¬ 
terest,  not  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  but  in  France,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  United  States;  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
it  Imd  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  liearts  of  abolitionists  throughout 
the  world.  It  was  not  so  much  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  that 
they  saw  so  clearly  what  tliey  would  have  to  do  as  they  did  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  they  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  a  scattered 
body,  existing  as  insulated  individuals,  or  as  scarcely  less  insulated 
societies,  in  distant  regions  of  the  world ;  but  that  at  length  they 
were  to  be  one,  manifestly  united  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  and 
practically  assured  of  each  other’s  love,  co-operation,  and  support. 
As  a  matter  of  generous  impulse,  at  least,  if  not  of  rigorous  calcu¬ 
lation,  it  was  certain  to  all  that  such  an  assemblage  could  not  he 
without  important,  beneficial,  and  lasting  results.  The  honorable 
enthusiasm  which  was  thus  kindled  in  many  hearts  aw’oke  also  the 
lyre  of  a  transatlantic  bard  ♦  not  meanly  gifted  with  the  fire  of 
poesy,  to  whom  we  are  liappy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
our  critical  homage,  and  from  whom  we  shall  again  quote  before 
we  have  done. 

‘  Yes,  let  them  gather! — Summon  forth 
The  pledged  philanthropy  of  Earth, 

From  every  land  whose  hills  have  heard 
The  bugle-blast  of  Freedom  waking  ; 

Or  shrieking  of  her  symbol-bird 

From  out  his  cloudy  eyrie  breaking. 

Where  Justice  hath  one  worshipper. 

Or  Truth  one  altar  built  to  her  ; 

Where’er  a  human  eye  is  weeping 
O’er  wrongs  which  Earth’s  sad  children  know, 

Where’er  a  single  heart  is  keeping 
Its  prayerful  watch  with  human  woe ; 

Thence  let  them  come,  and  greet  each  other. 

And  know  in  each  a  friend  and  brother  !* 

As  the  period  which  had  been  fixed — the  1 2th  of  June — drew 
near,  the  interest  attached  to  this  unexampled  gathering  rose  to  a 
great  height.  Intelligence  had  been  received  that  a  numerous 
bcHly  of  delegates,  comprehending  men  of  the  first  eminence, 
iniglit  be  expected  from  the  United  States;  that  the  anti-sLavery 
societies  formed  in  the  emancipated  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  had  made  similar  appointments,  in  which  were  included  the 
Rev.  W.  Knibb — a  man  whom  the  enemies  of  negro  happiness 
will  not  permit  to  be  obscure — and  some  persons  who  had  recently 
been  slaves ;  that  there  would  be  present  various  gentlemen  who, 
by  foreign  travel,  and  in  some  cases  by  official  situation,  had  be- 

J.  O.  \\  liiitl»*r.  Lines  eiuitlccl  The  World’s  Convention,  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  He|>orter,  March  20,  ItUth 
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come  possessed  of  large  stores  of  new  and  important  information; 
and  finally,  that  the  originator  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
England,  the  venerated  Thomas  Clarkson,  would,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age  and  weak  health,  become  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Who  could  resist  so  many  attractions  ?  Who  that  loved 
his  species  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  such  an  assembly  ?  The 
anti-slavery  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  some  bodies 
not  strictly  anti-slavery  but  sufficiently  akin  to  it,  did  their  part 
nobly  in  the  appointment  of  delegates ;  and  the  committee  were 
besieged  with  applications  for  the  admission  of  other  gentlemen, 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  interest  they  took  in  the  proceedings. 
The  number  of  persons  expected  to  assemble,  their  several  appoint¬ 
ments  having  been  reported  to  the  committee,  was  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  ;  of  which  number  about  a  hundred  were  prevented 
hy  various  causes  from  fulfilling  their  design.  The  convention 
actually  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  seven  gentlemen.  Of  these 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  from  different  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland ;  and  fifty-two  from  the  colonies  or  from  foreign 
countries.  Forty  delegates  represented  the  several  American  anti¬ 
slavery  societies ;  and  three  the  French  anti-slavery  committee. 
In  addition  to  tliis  general  statement,  we  can  scarcely  content 
ourstdves  without  putting  on  record  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  persons  who  formed  part  of  this  assembly ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  to  stop  makes  us  forbear  and 
we  leave  such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious  in  this  matter  to  con¬ 
sult  the  list  of  delegates  as  printed  in  the  papers  before  us.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  they  were  all  determined  friends  of  freedom,  and 
honest  lovers  of  their  kind ;  and  in  this  respect  the  elite  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  came. 

Of  the  many  anxious  days  spent  by  the  committee  in  making 
the  various  arrangements  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  entertain¬ 
ment  of  so  many  friends,  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  such  important 
proceedings,  w'e  shall  say  nothing,  beyond  bearing  our  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  general  eare  and  skill  which  were  exercised 
throughout.  We  pass  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  The 
place  selected  for  it — and  it  was  well  chosen  and  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged  —  was  Freemasons*  Hall.  From  one  of  the  papers 
before  us  we  take  the  following  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
convention. 

‘  The  Hall  was  densely  occupied  with  delegates,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  ladies  (including  a  band  of  distinguished  female  alwlitionists 
from  the  United  States)  as  spectators,  before  the  appointed  hour  on 
Friday ;  and  shortly  after  it  the  venerable  Clarkson  entered,  supported 
by  William  Allen,  Joseph  Sturge,  and  an  American  delegate,  to  open 
the  convention,  and  to  be  installed  as  its  president.  The  sight  of  this 
hoary  champion  of  freedom  was  deeply  affecting.  Bowed  down  and 
trembling  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  seemed  to  claim  the  sympa- 
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thy  due  to  the  feeble  ;  while  the  remembrance  of  his  unl)encliiig  prin. 
ciples  and  unfailing  constancy  strangely  blended  \vith  this  feeling  the 
admiration  due  to  a  hero.  The  convention  received  him  standing,  with 
reverence  rather  than  applause.  A  lady  and  a  child  accompanied  him 
to  the  platform.  And  who  were  these  The  fi»rmer  was  the  widow 
of  his  son,  the  latter  his  grandchild,  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  name  and 
male  representative  of  his  house.  With  beautiful  simplicity  and  pathos 
Mr.  Sturge  presented  the  lad  to  the  convention,  and  said, 

'  ‘  I  hope  1  shall  not  be  wounding  in  the  slightest  degree  the  delicacy 
of  his  widowed  mother,  in  saying,  that  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
that  her  beloved  and  darling  child  should  devote  his  life  to  the  cause 
in  which  our  dear  friend  has  now  worked  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  I  did  not  know  till  last  night,  that  this 
is  the  birth-day  of  the  youthful  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  is  now  nine 
years  of  age.  1  believe  that,  in  venturing  to  give  expression  to  tlie 
prayer  of  my  heart  that  the  blessing  of  God  n\ay  rest  upon  him,  and 
that,  with  the  descent  of  the  mantle  of  his  venerable  and  venerated  an¬ 
cestor,  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  may  rest  upon  him,  it  will  be  re- 
8|H)nded  to  by  my  friends  who  surround  me.  When  many  of  us  arc 
removed  to  that  bourn  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
w'eary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  distinctions  of  clime  and  coh»r  will 
bi'  swept  away  for  ever,  may  he  see  that  the  divine  blessing  has  rested 
u]K>n  our  exertions,  and  behold  that  hajipy  day  when  the  sun  shall 
cease  to  rise  upon  a  tyrant,  or  set  upon  a  slave !’ 

*  There  was  not  a  heart  in  the  assembly  that  did  not  respond  to  this 
aspiration,  and  scarcely  an  eye  that  was  not  suffused  with  tears.  It 
was  a  scene  of  thrilling  domestic  interest.  For  a  moment  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  like  a  family,  and  its  members  recollected  only  that  they  were 
husbands,  parents,  and  children. 

‘  Mr.  Clarkson's  address  on  opening  the  convention  was  highly  appro, 
priate,  and  delivered  with  much  energy.  He  called  affectingly  to  mind 
tliat  he  was  one,  and  the  only  survivor,  of  the  little  company  who  formed 
the  cianmittee  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  in  the 
year  IJHJ*  And  truly  did  he  address  to  the  assembly  sentiments  wor¬ 
thy  of  that  noble  band.  Most  heartily  would  the  whole  of  them  have 
joined  in  the  language  so  fervently  uttered  by  their  venerable  repre¬ 
sentative  : — 

‘  ‘  1  have  l>een  pennitted  to  come  among  you  ;  and  I  rejoice  in  it,  if  I 
were  only  alloweii  to  say  in  this  place  in  reference  to  your  future  la- 
l)our8,  take  courage,  be  not  dismayed,  go  on,  persevere  to  the  last ; 
you  will  ahvays  have  pleasure  fnmi  the  thought  of  having  done  so.  I 
myself  can  say  with  truth,  that,  though  my  body  is  fast  going  to  decay, 
my  heart  beats  as  warmly  in  this  sacred  cause  now,  in  the  81st  year  of 
my  age,  as  it  did  at  the  age  of  24,  wiien  I  first  took  it  up.  And  I  can 
say  further  with  truth,  that  if  I  had  another  life  given  me  to  live,  I 
would  devote  it  to  the  Siime  object.  So  far  for  your  encouragement  and 
|H'rseverance.*  * — Anii^lat  ery  Reporter,  June  1?. 

It  added  unspeakably  to  the  interest  of  these  introductory  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  they  w’ere  not  accompanied  by  the  clapping  of 
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liands  and  stamping  with  the  feet  which  all  but  uniformly  supply 
to  a  popular  English  audience  the  mode  of  testifying  applause. 
Silence  had  been  particularly  requested  in  consideration  of  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  age  and  weakness ;  but  if  the 
granting  of  this  request  was  advantageous  to  him  in  preventing 
excitement,  it  was  at  least  equally  so  to  the  assembly  in  giving 
scope  for  those  deep  emotions  which  thrilled  every  heart  almost 
to  ecstasy,  and  which  could  have  been  experienced  only  in  silence. 
The  noise  of  tumultuous  applause  would  have  drowned  them  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  birth.  During  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  address  the  coup  deceit  of  the  convention  was  extremely 
interesting ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  professional  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Mr.  Haydon  was  so  kindled  by  it  as  to  fix  on  it  for  the 
scene  of  the  historical  painting  on  which  he  is  understood  to  be 
engaged. 

Ikfore  quitting  the  introductory  proceedings  of  the  convention 
we  feel  inclined  to  notice  one  incident  more.  Mr.  Henry  lieck- 
ford,  an  African  ebony  black,  and  a  delegate  from  an  anti-slavery 
society  in  Jamaica,  was  introduced  to  the  president,  and,  after 
cordially  shaking  hands  with  him  and  with  his  grandson,  addressed 
the  assembly  as  follows  ; 

'  I  am  desirous  of  returning  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  has  been 
so  kind  and  merciful  as  to  look  with  compassion  upon  those  who  were 
confined  in  slavery,  and  to  restore  us  to  our  liberty.  I  rejoice  to  sih.* 
here  the  root  of  that  society  (referring  to  Mr.  Clarkson)  by  whose  in¬ 
strumentality  this  has  been  effected.  You  have  heard  of  slavery — I 
have  felt  it — I  have  seen  the  bliMid  shed  by  it.  I  have  seen  my 
brethren  and  sisters  confined  in  ropes  and  chains  ;  and,  O !  how  my 
soul  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  when  we  were  restored  to  freedom.  Slavery 
brings  a  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ix^asts.  The  slave-owner 
regards  the  slave  no  more  than  the  cattle  which  he  turns  out  in  his 
fields  to  feed.  O  !  may  we  not  rejoice  that  when  we  return  no  one 
can  say  to  us — *  Where  have  you  been  this  long  time  !’  I  rejoice  to 
meet  you  here.  I  come  here  as  a  freeman.  I  shall  remain  so.  I  shall 
return  as  such  to  my  native  land  and  friends.  O  look  on  me,  and 
work  on  !  I  was  a  slave  twenty-eight  years.  O  look  on  me,  and 
work  on,  until  every  man  and  woman  are  as  free  as  I  am  this  day — 
until  slavery  is  abolished  throughout  the  world  !’ — Patriot,  June  17* 

Among  the  topics  which  engaged  the  early  notice  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  slavery  in  the  Lnited  States.  Messrs.  Birney, 
Stanton,  Pbillins,  Colver,  and  other  Americans  who  spoke  on  this 
subject,  all  din  themselves  in  their  treatment  of  it  the  highest 
honor.  It  w’as  evident  that  they  felt  as  Americans  keenly  alive 
to  the  painfulness  of  their  position,  while  exposing  in  the  face  of 
so  many  nations  the  shame  of  their  country  ;  but  they^  did  make 
nevertheless  a  full  and  faithful  exposure  of  the  enormities  perpe- 
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tratcd  there.  They  were  the  very  prototypes  of  their  gifted  coun¬ 
tryman's  description. 

‘  And  thou,  whose  glory  and  whose  crime 
To  earth’s  remotest  l)ound  and  clime, 

In  mingled  tones  of  awe  and  scorn, 

’riie  eclioes  of  a  world  have  borne, 

IVIy  country  !  glorious  at  thy  birth, 

A  day-star  flashing  brightly  forth — 

The  herald  sign  of  Freedom’s  dawn — 

Oh  !  who  could  dream  who  saw  thee  then, 

And  watched  thy  rising  from  afar, 

That  vapors  from  oppression's  fen 

Would  feed  thy  upward-tending  star  ? 

Or  that  Earth’s  tyrant  powers,  which  heard. 

Awe-struck,  the  shout  which  hailed  thy  dawning, 

Would  rise  so  soon,  prince,  peer,  and  king, 

To  mock  thee  with  their  welcoming. 

Like  Hades,  when  her  thrones  were  stirred 
To  greet  the  down-cast  Star  of  Morning  ! 

‘  Aha!  and  art  thou  fallen  thus? 

Art  THOU  become  as  one  of  us  ?’ 

Land  of  my  fathers  ! — there  wdll  stand. 

Amidst  that  world-assembled  band. 

Those  owning  thy  maternal  claim, 

Unweakened  by  thy  crime  and  shame — 

The  sad  reprovers  of  thy  wrong — 

The  children  thou  hast  spurned  so  long. 

Still,  with  affection's  fondest  yearning. 

To  their  unnatural  mother  turning, 

No  traitors  they  ! — but  tried  and  leal. 

Whose  own  is  but  thy  general  weal. 

Still  blending  with  the  patriot's  zeal 
The  Christian’s  love  for  human  kind. 

To  caste  and  climate  unconfined.' 

The  entire  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration,  and  we  would 
gladly  quote  them,  together  with  some  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  vehe¬ 
ment — but  not  more  vehement  than  righteous — denunciations  on 
the  same  subject,  if  our  limits  would  permit.  All  the  transatlan¬ 
tic  speakers  seemed  to  labor  with  the  sentiment  that  slavery  might 
be  nut  down  by  a  vigorous  use  of  Hritish  influence,  but  that  it 
could  not  be  put  down  without  it.  The  southern  slave-holders,  it 
was^  emphatically  said,  will  resist  us — the  abolitionists  of  the 
Ibiited  States — will  resist  all  the  arguments  w’e  can  employ,  and 
all  the  influence  w'e  can  exert ;  but  they  cannot  resist  the  strongly 
expressed  sentiment  of  England.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  made 
some  strong  and,  we  thought,  convincing  remarks  on  the  im- 
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portance  of  saturating  with  the  anti-slavery  spirit  all  de^yartments 
of  British  literature — which  is  still  the  literature  of  America — and 
especially  the  more  influential  periodicals.*  In  this  respect  we 
can  boldly  say,  that  in  our  humble  sphere  we  have  done  what  we 
could  ;  but  it  has  long  been  to  us  matter  of  regret,  and  we  think 
it  might  justly  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  reviewers  of  a  higher 
walk — the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly,  for  example,  which, 
upon  the  appearance  of  every  number,  are  immediately  reprinted 
and  circulated  entire  through  the  whole  union — have  never 
spoken  out  on  this  interesting  and  momentous  subject.  Their 
responsibility  is  great,  for  they  can  effect  much.  Why  will  they 
give  southern  slave-holders  a  pretext  for  saying  that  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling  of  England  is  not  deep,  imperative,  and  unchange- 
able? 

In  relation  to  slavery  in  the  United  States,  however,  no  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was  in  our  judgment  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  decision  taken  respecting  religious  fellowship  with 
slave-holders.  As  the  resolutions  adopted  on  this  subject  after 
repeated  discussion  and  ultimately  without  opposition,  lay  a  basis 
for  extensive  action  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  quote  them 
entire. 

‘  That  it  is  the  deliberate  and  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  which  it  thus  publicly  and  solemnly  expresses  to  the  world, 
that  slavery,  in  whatever  form  or  in  whatever  country  it  exists,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  is  therefore  a  sin  against  God,  which 
acquires  additional  enormity  w’hen  committed  by  nations  professedly 
Christian,  and  in  an  age  when  the  subject  has  been  so  generally  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  its  criminality  so  thoroughly  exposed. 

‘  That  this  convention  cannot  but  deeply  deplore  the  fact,  that  the 
continuance  and  prevalence  of  slavery  are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  countenance  afforded  by  many  Christian  churches, 
especially  in  the  western  world,  which  have  not  only  withheld  that 
public  and  emphatic  testimony  against  the  crime  which  it  deserves,  but 
have  retained  in  their  communion  without  censure  those  by  whom  it 
is  notoriously  perpetrated. 


*  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

That  while  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  exercises  so  vast  an  influence 
over  the  public  opinion  of  America,  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  British  alwlition- 
isis,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  to  make  systematic  efforts  to  secure 
a  frequent,  clear,  and  full  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  through 
its  leading  religious,  political,  and  literary  periodicals,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  enterprise  in  United  States  ;  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  world  on  the  successful  results  of  the  West  India  emancipation ;  and 
^o  spread  before  the  American  public  evidence  of  the  deep  indignation  of  the 
civilised  world  against  a  slave-holding  republic. — Sun,  June  Id. 

VOL.  VIII.  ^ 
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>  'I  ; 

<  TJitit  thifi  oonventiuii,  while  it  disclaims  the  intention  or  dimirc  of 
dietutiuiit  to  Christian  communities  the  terms  of  their  fellowship, 
res^iectfuUy  submit  that  it  is  their  incumbent  duty  to  separate  fn»m 
their  communion  all  those  persons  who,  after  they  have  been  faithfully 
w’amed  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  continue  in  the  sin  of  enslaving 
their  fellow-creatures,  or  of  holding  them  in  slavery  ;  a  sin,  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  which,  with  whatever  mitigating  circumstances  it  may  bt» 
attended  in  their  o\m  particular  instance,  they  give  the  support  of  tlieir 
example  to  the  whole  system  of  compulsory  servitude,  and  the  unutter¬ 
able  mirrors  of  the  slave-trade. 

*  That  it  lie  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  the  name  of  this  convention,  to  furnish 
copies  of  the  above  resolutions  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
various  Christian  churehee  throughout  the  world.*— iSww,  June  19. 

Upon  tliis  point  the  Eclectic  has  already  taken  a  stand  which 
we  are  for  from  being  disposed  to  relinquish.  We  are  aware 
nevertlieless  that  the  sentiments  of  the  religious  community  are  as 
yet  only  partially  with  us,  and  that  both  the  feelings  of  pious 
men  and  the  real  difficulties  of  the  question  demand  a  patient  and 
good  tempered  discussion.  Scarcely,  we  think,  in  the  convention 
was  such  a  discussion  granted.  Some  of  the  transatlantic  dele¬ 
gates  seemed  to  think  that  the  decisive  settlement  of  the  question 
with  them  left  nothing  for  English  abolitionists  but  instant  and 
unreasoning — we  might  almost  say  uninquiring — acquiescence. 
The  vote  was  in  some  danger  of  being  carried  by  enthusiasm 
rather  than  by  conviction,  and  those  who  had  a  question  to  ask  or 
a  doubt  to  express  were  rather  cried  down  than  satisfied.  It  may 
be  so  that  American  abolitionists  are  gone  a-head  (to  use  a  term 
of  their  country)  of  their  British  brethren  on  this  point;  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  have  taught  tliem  that 
their  English  associates  would  have  followed  much  more  readily 
in  the  wake  of  their  wisdom  by  being  convinced  than  by  being 
overborne.  The  old  English  maxim,  however,  *  think  and  let 
‘  think,’  may  be  better  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  ‘  the  martyr  age.* 
To  return  to  the  resolutions,  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  be 
considered  and  ultimately  acted  on  by  all  Christian  churches. 
To  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  country,^  who  have  a  full 
liberty  of  action,  w’e  more  especially  commend  them.  If  they 
will  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  and  afflictive 
facts  which  are  now  of  authentic  notoriety,  w’’e  are  sure  that  they 
W'ill  see  a  case  made  out  for  action,  and  will  be  stimulated  by  an 
urgent  sense  of  duty  to  discharge  the  responsibility  which  de¬ 
volves  on  them.  \\  e  are  not  concerned  to  make  out  the  position 
that  no  slave-holder  can  be  a  Christian.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
the  consistency  of  our  view’s  that  w’e  should  do  so,  nor  is  it  re¬ 
quisite  in  order  to  justify  the  course  w*e  recommend.  It  is 
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enoiifrh  that  slave-holding  is  a  manifest  and  glaring  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  uniformly  tends  to  the  dislionor  of  his 
name  and  the  injury  of  his  church.  We  would  therefore  deal 
with  the  person  practising  it,  as  we  would  with  any  other  indi-^ 
vidual  whose  conduct  was,  in  any  department,  at  open  variance 
with  the  law  of  Christ  Whatever  might  be  his  excellencies, 
however  consistent  his  conduct  in  other  respects  we  would  say 
to  him,  ‘  Here  is  a  palpable  deviation  from  the  mind  of  your 
‘gracious  Lord, — a  practice  which,  in  our  judgment,  no  sound 
‘  or  scriptural  reasoning  can  reconcile  with  the  honor  of  your  pro- 
‘  fession.  Your  slave-holding,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned,  if 
‘you  would  have  us  accredit  the  profession  you  make.  With 
‘  what  excellent  intentions,  or  amidst  how  many  excuses,  or  with 
‘  what  supposed  justifications,  you  may  have  become  or  may 
‘continue  a  slave-holder,  we  ask  not;  Acre,  in  the  robbery 
^and  oppression  of  your  fellow  man — your  fellow  believer  it 
‘  may  be — is  so  monstrous  an  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  and 
‘  precepts  of  your  Master,  that  we  must  bid  you  keep  at  a 
‘  distance  from  our  fellowship  till  such  inconsistency  be  removed. 

‘  Repent  of  and  abandon  this  sin ;  wash  yourself  clean  from  this 
‘  pollution,  and  we  will  then  rejoice  over  you  as,  in  this  respect, 
‘a  consistent  disciple  of  our  Lord.'  The  scriptural  ground 
of  Christian  fellowsliip  is  not  sincere  but  consistent  piety.  The 
temper  and  conduct  of  one  who  would  become  a  professor  of 
religion,  or  be  recognised  as  such,  should  exhibit  such  a  confor¬ 
mity  with  Chrbtian  precepts  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  honor 
of  Christianity.  We  may  refer  to  some  directions  given  in  the 
New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  members  for  an 
illustration,  and  we  think  for  a  confirmation,  of  our  view.  Such 
are  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  12 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17,  and  others.  W’^e  should 
be  glad  if  any  who  may  differ  with  us  in  the  principle  would  read 
these  passages,  and  then  permit  us  to  propound  this  question — 
Whether  facts  which  constitute  a  valia  cause  for  cutting  off  a 
person  from  Christian  fellowship  would  not,  if  they  were  known, 
afford  a  just  ground  for  refusing  admission  to  it.  If  this  is 
affirmed,  it  seems  to  us  to  carry  the  principle  we  have  above 
expressed.  As  to  the  eminently  pious  ana  benevolent  slave¬ 
holders  whose  actual  existence  has  been  so  positively  asserted  by 
persons  who  say  they  know  the  fact,  without  affirming  the  non¬ 
existence  of  these  gentlemen  and  ladies — we  are  glad  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  they  are  few — we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that 
we  think  their  position  as  slave-holders  is  one  in  which  a  just  regard 
to  the  honor  of  Christianity  should  induce  them  voluntarily  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  profession  of  it.  Involved  as  they  are — involuntarily, 
or  even  against  their  will,  as  is  alleged — in  the  support  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  so  unrighteous  as  slavery  is  at  the  best,  and  so  atrocious  as 
American  ^avery  is  in  fact,  tliey  should  not  wait  to  be  told  by 
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tlieir  brethren  of  any  eliurcli,  we  cannot  hold  Christian  fellowship 
M’ith  you.  They  should  anticipate  this  step,  and  say  once  for  all, 
We  will  never  solicit  Christian  fellowship  till  we  can  wiish  our 
hands  of  slavery. 

Next  in  ini|)ortance  to  those  which  related  to  the  United 
States,  were  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  which  had  re¬ 
ference  t4)  France.  'I'he  French  society  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  represented  in  the  convention  by  three  distinji^uished 
men,  M  M.  IsJiinbert,  Laure,  and  Cremieux,  all  of  whom  were 
received  and  heard  with  great  interest.  I'here  was  a  marked 
difference,  however,  between  the  men  who  had  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  those  who  had  only  crossed  the  Channel.  The  former 
seemed  to  be  heavily  burdened  w’ith  the  crimes  of  their  country, 
and  boldly  spoke  forth  its  shame ;  the  latter  were  desirous  rather 
of  claiming  credit  for  their  nation,  and  of  placing  in  the  most 
favorable  light  what  had  been  done  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  and  w  hat  was  contemplated  for  their  emancipation. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  difl’erent  spirit.  It  is  high  time,  we 
think,  that  the  Code  Noir  should  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  in¬ 
dignant  reprehension,  and  that  the  question  of  immediate  and 
unconditional  emancipation  should  be  more  vigorously  grasped. 
INI  IM.  Isrftnbert  perceived,  we  hope,  that  it  gains  no  plaudits 
from  a  British  audience  to  be  told  that  the  French  plan  of  aboli¬ 
tion  includes  the  continuance  of  slavery  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  We  intreat  the  abolitionists  of  France  to  look  to  this 
melancholy  and  murderous  element  of  the  plan  which  they  seem 
to  regjird  wdth  so  much  complacency. 

Among  the  finest  and  most  valuable  proceedings  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  reading  of  an  admirable  paper  by  l)r.  Madden  on 
the  state  of  slavery  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  has  justly  been 
called  ‘  the  centre  of  the  slave  system/ and  which,  as  to  the  actual 
horrors  of  slavery  there,  is  still  to  the  public  a  terra  incognita. 
Dr.  Madden  luas  been  for  three  years  the  official  Protector  of 
imported  Africans  at  Havanna,  a  post  which  he  has  filled  with  the 
justice  and  the  firmness  belonging  to  an  Englishman.  lie  has 
liad  ample  o})portunities  of  observation,  and  has  w  ith  rare  courage 
and  fidelity  deUuled  what  he  knows.  We  applaud  not  his  fidelity 
only,  but  Ins  courage  also,  because  he  is  about  to  return  to  Cuba, 
and  to  face  the  men  whom  he  has  exposed.  The  paper,  which 
will  of  course  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
is  in  course  of  translation  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  extensive  circulation  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Notice  was  subsequently  Uiken  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sw’cden  ;  but  w’e  must  pass  on  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  subject  of  Mohammedan  slavery.  I'his  w’as  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  convention  bv  Dr.  Bowring,  w’hose  stiitements,  made 
in  great  part  from  personal  knowdedge,  w’ere  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  It  is  pleasing  to  sec  that  Mehemet  Ali,  wdio  is  one  of 
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the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age,  evincing  a  sensibility  to 
the  sentiments  of  Europe ;  and  we  liope  the  attention  paid  to  hi^ 
proceedings  in  this  instance  will  contribute  both  to  reward  him  for 
what  is  past,  and  to  encourage  him  in  what  is  to  come.  The  con¬ 
vention  adopted  in  relation  to  his  Highness  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

*  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  deep  interest  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  tlie  abominable  slave- 
hunts  by  his  Highness’s  troops,  and  especially  the  declaration  of  his 
wish  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the  extinction  of  slavery.  That  tlie  thanks 
of  this  meeting  be  communicated  to  him,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
friends  of  civilization  throughout  the  world  will  hail  with  delight  every 
step  taken  by  the  Viceroy  in  furtherance  of  his  just  and  generous  pur- 
jwse,  whether  by  impeding  the  importation  of  and  traffic  in  slaves,  by 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  productions  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Africa,  by  the  abolition  of  slave-markets  in  his  dominions,  or  by  any 
other  legitimate  and  pacific  measures  which  may  facilitate  the  manumis- 
sion  of  slaves  and  the  entire  overthrow  of  slavery.’ — June  18. 

The  convention  directed  its  attention  also  to  the  almost  unap¬ 
proachable  subject  of  slavery  in  British  India,  and  passed  an  ex¬ 
tended  series  of  resolutions  to  which  we  shall  not  now  refer  at 
length.  It  lias  been  recently  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  persons  have  been  employed  by  the  government  to  in(|uire 
and  report  on  this  specific  matter,  and  that  tlieir  report  may  shortly 
be  expected.  We  trust  it  will  furnish  information  as  ample  as  it 
will  doubtless  be  authentic,  and  that  it  will  prepare  the  way  for 
the  prompt  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  crying  evil. 

We  must  find  room,  however,  for  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
convention  in  relation  to  Texas,  a  nest  of  pirates  and  banditti 
striving  to  thrust  themselves  among  civilized  nations  as  a  young 
republic.  The  French  government,  we  hope,  will  not  forget  the 
shame  expressed  in  the  convention  that  the  independence  of  Texas 
had  been  recognised  by  Louis  Philijipc.  We  may  add  that  proof 
has  been  recently  given  that  the  slave-laws  of  Texas  are  not  to  be 
a  dead  letter,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  president  ordering  all 
‘  people  of  colour  * — tlie  slaves  are  chattels,  not  ‘  people  ' — to  quit 
the  state  by  the  first  of  January,  18 II.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions. 

'  Whereas  the  people  of  Texas,  by  their  late  revolt,  have  shown 
themselves  signally  ungrateful  for  the  national  hospitality  that  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  them  as  strangers,  as  well  as  for  the  benefits  conferred  on 
them  as  emigrant  settlers,  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  also  in  the 
violent  dismemberment  of  Mexico  have  shown  themselves  reckless  of 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  States ;  and  whereas  the  said  people  of 
Texas,  in  re-establishing  slavery  in  that  country  from  which  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  Mexico  had  wholly  expelled  it,  and  in  their  formally 
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authorising  and  encouraging  the  slave-trade  from  the  United  States, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  their  aim  is  to  perpetuate  iliosc  iniquitous 
systems  through  all  time ;  and  whereas  the  said  people  of  Texas,  iu 
thus  acting,  having  shown  themselves  regardless,  not  only  of  the  claims 
of  natural  justice,  but  of  Christianity,  have  arrayed  themselves  in  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  public  sentiment  of  civilized  Europe,  but  more  esjwcially 
to  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  people  and  government  of  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
throughout  the  world  :  w'herefore  be  it  resolved, 

<  1. — ^That  Texas  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  family  of  nations 
whilst  she  retains  in  her  \vriiten  form  of  government  a  provision  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  negro  slavery,  or  authorises  and  en¬ 
courages  the  slave-trade  by  granting  a  monopoly  of  it  to  the  slave-holders 
of  the  United  States. 

*  2. — ^That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  would  justly  bring 
under  suspicion  the  sincerity  of  those  nations  who  have  abolished  slavery 
among  themselves,  and  pledged  tlieir  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  throughout  the  world,  were  they  to  acknowledge  the  separate 
national  existence  of  the  people  of  Texas,  so  long  as  they  continue  their 
detestable  warfare  against  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  negro 
race.* — SuUf  June  22. 

Brazil,  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  the  colored 
people  in  Canada;  the  prejudice  against  color,  the  internal  slave- 
trade,  and  the  colonization  society,  in  the  United  States;  compen¬ 
sation,  the  results  of  emancipation,  and  free  and  slave  produce, — 
these  and  other  topics'  engaged  the  attention  of  the  convention ; 
but  we  must  pass  them  all  by,  W'ith  the  single  observation  that  wc 
think  the  last  topic  received  far  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 
We  have  often  marvelled  at  the  apathy  of  abolitionists  on  this 
subject,  which  slave-holders  know  very  well — and  they  have  told 
us  so,  but  we  will  not  learn  even  from  them — to  be  the  key  of  the 
whole  case. 

We  cannot  pass  without  notice,  however,  an  admirable  paper 
which  was  drawn  up  and  read  by  Mr.  John  Sturge,  on  the  com- 
narative  cheapness  of  free  and  slave  labor.  It  is  an  idea  that  yet 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  produce  can  be  raised  at  less 
cost  by  slaves  than  by  free  laborers,  so  that,  while  condemned  in 
principle  as  unrighteous,. slavery  has  nevertheless  the  argument 
from  cupidity  on  its  side.  And  this,  marvellous  to  say»  has  been 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  high  price  of  sugar  at  the  present 
moment !  T  his  inference  proceeds  upon  the  inconsiderate  and 
fallacious  assumption  that  the  cost  of  production  regulates  the  cost 
to  tlie  purchaser.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  cost  to  the 
purchaser  is  determined  by  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  by  no- 
thing  else.  If  there  is  a  short  supply  of  any  article,  he  pays  dear 
for  it,  however  cheaply  it  may  be  produced ;  and,  although  it  may 
vo^i  the  producer  very  dear,  if  the  market  is  glutted,  every  buyer 
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gets  it  cheap.  With  the  present  ratio  between  the  supply  and 
tJic  demand,  sugar  could  not  be  cheaper  tlian  it  is  if  it  were  grown 
and  manufactured  for  nothing.  The  high  price  of  sugar,  tlierefore, 
is  no  evidence  of  the  dearness  of  free  lab<ir,  or  of  the  cheapness 
of  tliat  of  the  slave.  A  consideration  of  tlie  subject  on  its  proper 
grounds  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  free  labor  is  decidedly  the 
cheaper  of  the  two.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Sturge  s  paper  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  tlie  following  resolutions,  which  we  think  sufficiently 
important  to  subjoin  entire. 

‘  1. — That  upon  the  evidence  of  facts  to  w’hich  the  attention  of  this 
convention  has  been  directed,  it  is  satisfactorily  established  us  a  general 
axiom,  that  free  labor  is  more  profitable  to  the  employer,  and  conse- 
quently  cheaper,  than  slave-labor. 

‘  2. — That  of  all  kinds  of  slave-labor  that  of  imported  slaves  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  most  costly,  and  the  least  productive. 

*  3. — ^Thatthe  large  profits  which,  notwithstanding  the  dis;idvnntages 
of  slave-labor  have  been  realised  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
and  other  tropical  productions,  have  arisen  from,  and  depend  on  two 
circumstances :  first,  the  large  tracts  of  rich,  unoccupied  soil,  which, 
by  their  extraordinary  fertility,  have  repaid  the  expenses  of  imported 
slave-labor,  under  the  rudest  and  most  wasteful  husbandry ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  the  artificial  maintenance,  by  fiscal  regulations^  of  the  high 
prices  it  gained  for  tropical  productions  on  their  first  introduction  into 
Europe — those  prices  being  so  high  as  to  support  slave-cultivation  in 
the  absence  of  the  planters  from  the  management  of  their  own  estates, 
by  and  under  a  system  which  could  uot  have  succeeded  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

>  ‘  4. — That  the  continued  employment  of  slave-labor  invariably,  tends 
to  lessen  and  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  as  eventually  to  destroy 
the  profits  of  the  planter,  who  finds  himself  unable  to  compete  with  the 
jwssessors  of  fresh  lands.  That,  owing  to  this  course,  the  cultivation 
of  tropical  produce  by  slave-labor  has  been  to  a  great  extent  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  middle  States  of  the  American  Republic,  where  the  slave- 
])opulation  is  reared  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  the  planters  of  the 
South ;  thereby  proving  that  the  value  of  the  slaves  w'ould  othei^vise 
have  been  destroyed  by  their  numerical  increase  and  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  as  also  that  imported  slave-labor  is  dearer  by  the  profit  realised 
ujwn  the  rearing  of  the  slaves. 

*  5. — ITiat  the  higher  cost  of  imported  shave-labor,  even  the  Jiibor 
of  a  native  slave-population  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  cultivation  of  cottou  in  the  United  States  has  rtnlnced  the  market- 
prices  of  the  cottons  of  Brazil,  cultivated  by  imported  slaves,  al)out  one- 
third,  and  that,  while  the  cultivation  of  Brazilian  cotton  has  been  sta¬ 
tionary,  that  of  American  cotton  has  steadily  increased. 

‘6.— -That  the  superior  cheapness  of  free-labor  luis  been  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  wholly 
supplied,  by  slave-labor.  As  the  result  of  British  skill  and  enterprise, 
the  indigo  of  India  has  gradually  displaced  from  the  market  the  shne- 
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grouTi  indigo  of  the  Carolinas  and  South  America,  till  there  is  now 
not  an  ounce  imported  into  Europe ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  tlie  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  article,  the  lalnw  of  huiulreds  of  thousands  of  vslaves  has 
Ix^en  superseded  by  free  labor,  the  annual  produce  averaging  in  value 
l)etween  three  and  four  millions  sterling. 

*  That  there  is  every  reason  to  l)elieve,  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  application  of  free  lalwr  to  the  growth  of  indigo  in 
India,  would  follow  upon  the  extended  cultivation  of  other  tropical 
produce  by  the  free  natives  of  that  vast  empire,  and  of  other  portions  of 
the  world ;  so  as  to  supersede  in  other  articles  the  produce  of  slave-hi- 
lK)r,  and  thereby  contribute  to  extinguish  both  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade.  That  in  particular,  as  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  mainly 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  import  into  Great  Britain  of  the 
slave-grown  cotton  of  America,  to  the  amount,  in  1838,  of  more  than 
400,000,000  lbs.  weight,  were  measures  adopted  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  India  and  elsewdiere  by  free  labor,  not  t)idy  w’ould 
an  incalculable  benefit  be  conferred  upon  the  millions  of  the  human 
race  now  unemployed,  but  by  supplanting  slave-grow'n  cotton  in  the  Eu- 
ro|)ean  market,  it  w’ould,  as  the  certain  result,  materially  aid  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  American  slavery. 

*  8. — That  the  advantages  of  free-labor  cultivation  cannot  be  fairly 
tested  or  fully  realized  under  a  system  of  husbandry  and  general  man¬ 
agement  which  has  growm  up  under  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  which  is 
attended  by  a  waste  of  human  labor,  that,  but  for  monopoly  prices, 
must  have  absorl)ed  all  the  profits  of  cultivation.  That  the  unrestricted 
comjK'tition  of  free-lal)or  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  would  necessarily 
introduce  a  new  system,  by  which  the  cost  of  production  \vould  be  fur- 
tlier  diminished,  and  the  fall  of  prices  that  must  ensue  w'ould  leave  no 
profits  upon  slave-growm  sugar.* — Sun,  June  20. 

On  none  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  directed  were  the  statements  more  satisfactory,  or  the 
gratificjition  more  sincere,  than  in  relation  to  the  rapid  progress, 
domestic,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  exhibited  by  the  negros 
since  the  period  of  their  emancipation.  These  are  unspeakably 
the  most  important  bearings  of  that  great  measure,  and  its  most 
valuable  results.  If  it  ever  was  an  experiment  its  issue  in  these 
respects  has  been  not  only  satisfactory,  but  triumphant.  On  this 
point  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  language  of  Sir  'J\  F. 
Buxton,  tvho  addressed  the  convention  after  Mr.  Knibb  had  sat 
down. 

*  He  said  it  was  not  every  one  in  that  large  meeting  that  could  appre¬ 
ciate  or  enter  into  his  filings  of  delightful  satisfaction, and  still  stronger 
feelings  of  intense  gratitude  to  the  Great  Creator,  w  hich  filled  his  mind 
at  In'ing  alloweil  to  hear  the  statement  made  by  his  w’orthy  and  philan¬ 
thropic  friend,  the  Rev.  IVIr.  Knibb.  He  well  remembered  the  day 
when  he  and  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Dr.  Lushington)  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  scorn,  because  of  what  was  called  their  fanaticism,  in 
thinking  and  saying  that  the  negro  would  do  all  those  things  which  his 
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friend  Knibb  said  they  were  now  doing.  He  remenil)ered  the  time 
when  they  were  laughed  to  scorn  for  saying  that  the  negro  would  work 
fi»r  wages — when  he  was  asked  was  he  a  friend  to  humanity  ;  for,  if 
his  views  were  carried  out,  the  whites  would  l)e  all  massacred,  the  co¬ 
lonies  would  be  ruined,  and  the  blacks  themselves  would  again  lK»come 
barbarians.  These  alarms  did  not  come  from  slight  authorities.  Even 
in  11132  a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  merchant — the  Governor  of  the 
Bank — told  the  Government  that  such  must  be  the  results  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  These  fears  were  the  greatest  obstacles  in  their  way.  Then 
with  what  grateful  satisfaction  must  he  look  back  to  the  career  of  the 
emancipated,  w’hen  he  found  that  every  one  of  those  predictions  had 
l)een  falsified Where  \vas  the  great  increase  of  crime?  He  would 
tell  them  to  look  at  the  empty  gaols.  Was  there  any  increase  of  immo¬ 
rality  ?  He  would  cite  to  them  the  large  spread  of  religion,  and  the 
increase  of  marriages.  Had  the  planter  been  ruined?  He  would  point 
to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  increiise  in  the  value  of  property  in  Jamaica. 
— (Cheers.)  It  was  said  that  the  whites  would  be  liable  to  constant 
insults  and  assaults  from  the  blacks.  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  t(» 
find,  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  up  to  a 
late  period,  that  ever  since  the  abolition  there  had  been  only  one  case 
of  assault  of  that  nature. — (Cheers.)  Then  how  they  were  taunted, 
and  contradicted,  and  laughed  at,  when  they  atfirmed  the  negro  would 
work  for  wages!  Their  enemies  said  they  \vere  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  abstract ;  prove  to  us  that  they  wdll  work  for  wages,  and  all  our 
doubts  will  be  removed.  The  story  now  was  very  different,  for  they 
have  found  the  negro  so  very  fond  of  wages,  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  principle,  that  they  will  not  work  unless  they  are  well  j)aid. — (A 
laugh.)  Tlie  masters  found  them  too  astute  upon  the  question.  Then 
let  them  only  wnceive  the  immense  spread  of  education  and  Christianity. 
He  had  hated  slavery  for  its  cruelty  to  the  body,  but  far  more  because 
its  cruelty  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  soul.’ — (Cheers.) — Sun,  June  20. 

To  this  testimony  we  arc  constrained  to  add  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  convention,  in  which  they  not  only  expressed  their  delight 
in  the  advancing  welfare  of  the  negros,  but  did  full  and  most  cor¬ 
dial  justice  to  the  worthy  but  maligned  agents  by  whom  it  has 
mainly  been  achieved.  The  resolution  we  are  about  to  quote 
refers  specifically  to  Jamaica,  and  the  Baptist  missionaries ;  one 
subsequently  passed  comprehends  all  other  missionaries  and  minis¬ 
ters  wlio  have  acted  in  a  similar  spirit. 

‘  That  this  convention,  having  heard  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
the  greatest  satisfaction  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Knibb, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  of  the  moral  advancement,  the  orderly  Mia- 
viour,  and  the  Christian  progress,  of  the  emancipated  laWers  <»f  Ja¬ 
maica,  expresses  its  warmest  sympathies  with  those  devoted  and  calum¬ 
niated  men,  IMr.  Knibb  and  his  coadjutors,  who,  under  circumstances 
of  much  excitement  and  great  difficulty,  have,  by  their  prudence,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  Christian  courage,  protected  their  colored  brethren  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  those  equal  rights,  and  that  entire  independence,  which 
were  intended  by  the  great  act  of  emancipation,  and  which  the 
liberaUty  of  the  iiritish  people  gives  them  a  right  to  demand/ — 
June  23. 


The  last  topic  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice  at  any 
length,  is  the  implication  of  British  subjects,  and  the  employment 
of  British  capital,  in  the  support  of  the  slave-trade.  We  have  been 
desirous  of  reserving  room  for  this  subject,  and  we  entreat  our 
readers  to  give  it  particular  attention.  Early  in  the  sittings  of 
the  convention,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
upon  it,  under  specified  heads;  and  the  mover,  Mr.  Richard  Allen, of 
l)ublin,  subsequently  brought  up  the  following  report,  which,  from 
its  great  importance,  we  print  entire. 

‘  1.— -The  committee  are  credibly  informed  that,  previously  to  the 
year  1838,  negro  collars  and  manacles  were  manufactured  in  Binning, 
ham  so  openly,  that  the  dealers  in  those  articles  publicly  announced 
them  in  their  shop  bills  and  invoices  of  sale  ;  and  that  the  same  articles 
are  still  manufactured  tliere  with  but  a  small  measure  of  concealment. 
They  have  it  also  upon  indisputable  evidence,  that  the  casks  of  shackles 
which  are  continually  seen  passing  through  the  custom-house  of  Ha- 
vanna,  in  the  island  of  Culni,  are  universally  held  and  reputed  in  that 
island  to  be  of  British  manufacture. 

2.  — With  respect  to  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  of  fire-arms 
for  the  African  slave-wars,  although  the  fact  seems  to  In*  notorious,  the 
committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  specific  information. 
Fire-arms  of  British  manufacture  are  positively  stated  to  be  among  the 
articles  constantly  on  sale  in  Ciiba  for  the  purpose  of  the  slave-trade. 

3. — Of  equal  notoriety  is  the  asserted  fact  that  there  are  cotton 
fabrics  of  a  peculiar  kind  adapted  exclusively  to  be  used  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  slaves,  and  that  these  fabrics  are  manufactured  extejisivcly  at 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  from  British  warehouses  is  asserted  to  be  not  less  than  half  a 
million  sterling  annually. 

4.  — The  Mining  Companies  in  action  in  Brazil  are  six,  and  in 
Cuba,  three.  In  wdiole  or  in  part  the  mines  are  all  wrought  by  slave 
lalwr  and  the  committee  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  entire 
number  of  slaves  employed  in  them  is  no  less  than  3325.  Of  these, 
415  are  employed  by  the  Brazilian  Imperial  Company,  and  441  by  the 
Cata  Branca  ;  and  this  number,  however  large,  cannot  exceed  the 
average  employed  by  the  companies  respectively.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  these  companies  are  to  a  great  extent  actual  holders  of 
slaves.  A  recent  balance  sheet  of  one  of  them  presents  the  fearful 
item  of  ^45,000,  as  cost  incurred  for  ‘  live  stock.’  This  would  be 
sufficiently  painful  if  it  were  to  be  supposed  only  that  in  this  item 
men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  beasts 
of  burden ;  but  it  lias  been  ascertained  that,  in  the  practice  of  this 
company,  all  brute  help  is  hired,  so  tliat  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
£45,000  has  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  slaves.  It  is  perfectly 
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notorious  that  the  great  majority  of  shareholders  in  these  mining  asso. 
ciations  are  British  subjects. 

5. — Among  the  British  Joint  Stock  Banks  there  is  one  which  has 
extended  its  business  where  the  slave-trade  prevails.  The  Coloniid 
Bank  has  for  some  time  had  a  branch  at  Porto  Rico,  and  has  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  another  at  Havanna. 

6.  — To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gun^wder  ex|)orted  from  the 
various  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  Africa  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
respectively,  although  not  didicult,  requires  more  time  than  it  has  been 
competent  to  the  committee  to  employ.  They  have  been  put  into  pos¬ 
session,  however,  of  a  document  extracted  from  official  sources  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1839,  there  were  shipj^ed 
from  that  port  19,3t)9  barrels  of  gunpowder;  of  which  17,.581  Imrrels 
were  shipped  to  Africa,  and  681  barrels  to  Brazil,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Maranham ;  while  to  all  other  parts  there  were  sent  only  1 1 06 
barrels.  In  this  respect  Liverpool  may  probably  be  taken  with  safety 
as  a  sample  of  the  British  ports  in  general. 

The  committee  thus  arrive  at  the  revolting  and  melancholy  fact,  tliat, 
notwithstanding  the  costly  endeavors  of  the  British  government  and  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  British  philanthropy  to  extinguish  the  slave-trade, 
British  hands  and  British  capital  are  yet  employed  in  forging  the  in¬ 
struments  and  nourishing  the  sinews  of  it.  Tlie  value  of  British 
goods,  including  cotton  fabrics,  muskets,  gunpowder,  shackles,  &c., 
annually  sold  to  be  employed  in  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba  alone,  is  stated 
to  amount  to  £200,000  sterling. 

Although  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  their  inquiries,  the  com¬ 
mittee  beg  permission  further  to  state,  that  British  subjects  resident 
abroad  are  not  unfrequently  compelled,  as  claimants  on  bankrupts’ 
estates,  to  receive  and  hold  shares  in  slave-ships,  and  that  they  are 
■found  too  often  voluntarily  to  enter  more  or  less  deeply  into  slave¬ 
trading  speculations.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  Mr.  Turnbull  in  his  re¬ 
cent  work,  ‘  that  there  are  men  of  large  capital  at  this  hour  resident  in 
T^ondon,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  ’ 
Englishmen,  who  do  not  scruple  to  enrich  themselves  under  cover  of  a 
foreign  partnership,  by  supplying  the  actual  slave-dealer  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  his  rutliless  war  of  extermination  against  the 
African  race.*  lie  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  fact  within  his  knowledge, 
that  other  persons,  *  to  all  intents  and  purposes  British  subjects,'  and 
resident  in  this  metropolis,  not  content  with  risking  their  money  to 
secure  a  high  rate  of  interest,  have  actually  stipulated  on  becoming 
sleeping  partners  in  one  of  the  most  notorious  slaving-houses  at 
Havanna. 

The  committee  cannot  better  express  their  sentiments  after  this 
affecting  recital,  than  in  the  words  of  the  writer  they  have  just  quoted. 

‘  Thc»se,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  grievous  blots  on  the  national 
escutcheon.  As  long  as  a  single  vestige  of  them  remains,  to  justify 
either  the  taunts  of  our  enemies  or  the  honest  regrets  of  our  friends, 
we  can  never  afford  to  sit  down  with  tranquillity  or  composure  under 
the  disgraceful  imputation.  Every  man  of  us  is  bound  to  exert  him¬ 
self  in  the  cause  as  if  Ills  personal  reputation  w’cre  at  stake,  !•  rom  all 
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this  pollution  there  is  but  one  way  of  escape.  It  is  by  the  8up])ression 
of  the  trade,  finally,  absolutely,  irretrievably.* — Anti-slavery  Jleportcr, 
July  15. 

We  know  not  what  our  readers  may  think  of  these  sUitoments  ; 
to  us  tliey  are  not  afflictive  merely,  hut  appalling.  On  the  part 
of  some  of  the  persons  thus  brought  before  us,  their  impliciition 
in  the  support  of  the  slave-trade  is  known  and  intentioniil,  and 
we  cannot  stop  short  of  pronouncing  it  directly  and  deeply  crimi¬ 
nal.  In  point  of  principle,  the  manufacture  for  the  slave-trade  of 
muskets,  manacles,  and  cottons,  differs  nothing  from  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  same  traffic.  The  former  is  done  in  England,  and 
the  latter  in  America.  But  how  differently  do  we  treat  the  two 
cases !  To  denounce  the  Baltimore  clipper-builders  we  throw 
ourselves  into  a  phrenzy  of  indignation,  and  exhaust  our  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  wonder  and  invective ;  while  criminals  of  the  very  same 
stamp  reputably  pursue  their  callings  at  Birmingham,  Ghisgow, 
Manchester !  1  he  men  that  do  the  one  of  these  would  do  the 

other  if  they  could.  And  it  is  only  because  it  would,  by  its 
greater  publicity,  arouse  public  indignation,  and  expose  the  par¬ 
ties  to  legal  penalties,  that  slave-ships  are  not  at  this  hour  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames  !  But  we  go 
further  than  this.  We  affirm  that  direct  participation  in  the 
slave-trade  is  the  same  in  principle  with  the  indirect.  A  maker 
of  manacles  or  a  lender  of  money  for  the  slave-trade  may  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  becoming  an  actual  slave-trader,  and,  were  an 
opportunity  afforded  him,  he  might  actually  refuse  to  enter  into 
it ;  but  in  point  of  moral  rectitude  he  might  as  well  do  the  one  as 
the  other.  It  is  in  the  accidents  only,  and  not  in  the  essentials, 
that  the  two  things  differ.  He  aids  the  perpetration  of  all  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  that  atrocious  traffic  as  truly  and  efficiently 
iis  though  he  were  the  commander  of  a  slave-ship,  or  the  owner  of  a 
barracoon.  Than  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  abhorred 
wretches,  he  has  not  more  principle,  but  only  less  audacity.  This  is 
the  whole  difference  ;  and  if  his  own  conscience  does  not  speak 
on  this  matter,  it  is  time  that  public  indignation  should.  We 
hope  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States  will  take  up  this 
subject.  Aye,  let  the  slave-holder  of  the  south  and  the  slave- 
breeders  of  the  middle  states  whet  their  reproofs.  Is  there  no 
O’Connell  among  them,  who  will  make  the  impassioned  denuncia¬ 
tions  which  thunder  from  Great  Britain  across  the  Atlantic  re¬ 
verberate  with  a  just  and  irresistible  vehemence  against  these 
English  slave-traders  ? 

.  ^  spoken  thus  severely  concerning  those  persons  whose 
implication  in  the  slave-trade  is  Know'n  and  intentional.  We  do 
not  involve  in  their  guilt  those  w’ho  may  not  have  been  hitherto 
au’arc  of  the  position  they  occupy.  These  arc  a  large  and 
most  respectable  class,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  share-holders  of 
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the  mininj?  associations  operating  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  of  the 
iH)lonial  bank.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  these  respectable 
persons  were  aware  of  their  circumstances.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  a  share-holder  in  the  Colonial  Bank,  which  pays  a 
large  dividend,  and  the  shares  of  which  are  rising ;  but  is  there 
not  enough  in  the  fact  that  this  institution  has  a  branch  at  Puerto 
Hico,  and  is  using  efforts  to  establish  one  at  Havanna,  to  make 
virtuous  persons  shrink  from  partaking  of  their  profits?  By 
such  branches  they  must  supply  money  to  slave-traders,  and 
render  their  capital  the  direct  sinews  of  tiie  slave-trade.  We  ask 
the  share-holders,  for  it  is  their  loans,  whether  this  is  to  their 
siitisfaction,  or  according  to  their  intention  ?  There  are  gentle¬ 
men,  whose  names  for  the  present  W’e  forbear  to  mention,  of  the 
Inghest  standing  in  society,  not  for  knowledge  of  business  only, 
but  for  benevolence,  probity,  and  religion,  in  connexion  with  this 
institution ;  and  we  can  tell  them  that  the  public  is  waiting  for  a 
decision  from  them,  by  which  they  mjiy  wash  their  hands  of  such 
polluted  gains,  and  set  an  example  challenging  the  imitation  of 
liumbler  names. 

Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  mining  associations.  Let 
our  readers  ponder  the  appalling  fact,  thjit  all  their  mines,  both  in 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  are  in  whole  or  in  part  WTOught  by  slaves,  and 
that  no  less  tlian  three  thousiind  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
slaves  are  so  employed  continually.  Hear  this  !  proprietors  in 
foreign  mining  companies.  British  noblemen,  gentlemen,  cler¬ 
gymen,  ladies,  hear  this  !  Your  money  goes  to  buy  slaves,  and 
work  them  to  death  !  You  are  actually  purchasers,  holders, 
and  masters  of  more  than  three  thousand  slaves  I  When  you 
took  shares  in  mining  companies  did  you  mean  this  ?  Do  you 
mean  it  now  ?  Will  you  tolerate  it  ?  We  hope  and  believe  you 
will  not ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  entreat  you  to  take  promptly 
the  only  steps  by  which  you  can  wipe  away  so  foul  a  stain,  either 
from  your  country  or  yourselves. 

Prevented  by  our  limits  from  noticing  in  detail  any  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  convention,  we  shall  now  express  in  a  few  words 
our  general  view  of  the  character  and  influence  of  this  unprece¬ 
dented  and  remarkable  assemblage.  We  have  not  called  it  remark¬ 
able  because  it  has  sprung  from  concealed  or  unsuspected  causes, 
or  because  it  has  in  any  way  taken  us  by  surprise.  It  has  been 
the  natural  expression  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  as  it  is  now 
diffused  through  the  nations.  The  world  was  ripe  for  it.  It  was 
held  just  when  it  ought  to  have  been  held,  and  it  was  just  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  It  was  not  in  tlie  nature  of  things  that  such 
a  gathering  together  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  to  a 
free  expression  of  their  sentiments  should  not  disclose  some 
marked  and  tenacious  differences ;  and  such  in  fact  did  appear,  as 
another  article  in  our  present  number  will  show :  but  upon  anti- 
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slavery  questions,  and  more  especially  upon  all  the  great  princi<* 
pies  invoked  in  them,  there  was  a  marked  and  striking  unanimity. 
Neither  was  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  multifarious  and 
complicated  business  should  be  arranged  and  conducted  by  a  few 
untiled  though  diligent  and  upright  men,  without  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  fallibility ;  but  as  a  whole  their  arrangements  were  emi¬ 
nently  wise  and  successful,  and  the  issue  has  anordcd  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  which  the  scheme  was  under¬ 
taken  has  been  influential  in  bringing  down  on  it  a  divine  bene¬ 
diction.  Nor  should  the  kindness  of  Providence  be  unacknow¬ 
ledged,  by  which  (with  one  painful  exception  which  we  need  not 
here  detail)  the  lives,  safety,  and  health  of  so  many  persons,  in 
such  various  journeyings,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  in  such 
lengthened  voyages,  have  been  mercifully  preserved. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  convention  must  be  great  Its 
unquestionable  disinterestedness  and  purity  of  motive  attach 
power,  and  even  majesty  to  it.  It  has  tampered  with  no  selfish, 
political,  or  party  object.  It  has  not  in  a  single  instance  turned 
aside  from  the  simplicity  of  its  design.  It  has  uttered  its  voice  in 
the  ear  of  princes,  and  they  will  listen  to  it  It  has  spoken  to  the 
churches  of  Christ,  and  many  of  them  will  hearken.  It  has  de¬ 
clared  its  sentiments  in  the  hearing  of  the  world ;  and  all  that  is 
benevolent  and  virtuous — the  heart  of  the  world,  will  respond  to 
its  call.  It  has  collected  treasures  of  information,  which  will 
shortly  be  spread  out  before  tlie  public  eye,  and  will  be  made  to 
penetrate  into  countries  yet  unawakened,  with  the  effect  of  sun- 
oeams  on  a  region  of  darkness.  It  has  told  the  universal  slave- 
ocracy  that  their  doom  is  sealed,  that  the  hostility  to  slavery  is 
invincible,  and  that  its  existence  is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of 
time.  It  has  given  augmented  energy,  and — ivhat  is  still  better 
— it  has  given  combination  to  anti-slavery  effort.  It  cannot  be 
long  before  its  fruits  appear.  We  cannot  better  close  our  remarks 
u^on  it  than  by  quoting  a  few  more  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

*  A  holy  gathering  ! — peaceful  all — 

No  threat  of  w'ar — no  savage  call 
For  vengeance  on  an  erring  brother ; 

But,  in  their  stead,  the  God-Tike  plan 
To  teach  the  brotherhood  of  man 
To  love  and  reverence  one  another. 

As  sharers  of  a  common  blood — 

The  children  of  a  common  G  od  ! — 

Yet,  even  at  its  lightest  word, 

Shall  Slavery’s  darkest  depths  be  stirred. 

Spain,  watching  fironi  her  Moro's  keep 
Her  slave-ships  traversing  the  deep  ; 

And  Rio,  in  her  strength  and  pride, 

Lifting,  along  her  mountain  side. 
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Her  snowy  battlements  and  towers — 

Her  lemon  groves  and  tropic  bowers. 

With  bitter  hate  and  sullen  fear, 

Its  freedom-giving  voice  shall  hear. 

And  where  my  country's  flag  is  flowing. 

On  breezes  from  Mount  Vernon  blowing. 
Above  the  Nation’s  council  halls, 

Where  Freedom’s  praise  is  loud  mid  long, 
While,  close  beneath  the  outward  w'alls. 
The  driver  plies  his  reeking  thong — 

The  hammer  of  the  man- thief  hills — 
O’er  hypocritic  cheek  and  brow. 

The  crimson  flush  of  shame  shall  gloiv  : 
And  all  who  for  their  native  land 
Are  pledging  life,  and  heart,  and  hand. 
Worn  watchers  o’er  her  changing  weal. 
Who  for  her  tarnished  honor  feel — 
Through  cottage  door  and  council-hall 
Shall  thunder  an  awakening  call. 

The  pen  along  its  page  shall  burn 
With  all  intolerable  scorn  ; 

And  eloquent  rebuke  shall  go 
On  all  the  winds  that  southward  blow. 
From  priestly  lips,  now  sealed  and  dumb. 
Warning  and  dread  appeal  shall  come. 
Like  those  which  Israel  heard  from  him. 
The  prophet  of  the  cherubim. 

Or  those  which  sad  Elsaias  hurled 
Against  a  sin.accursed  world. 

Its  wizard-leaves  the  Press  shall  fling. 
Unceasing  from  its  iron  wing. 

With  characters  inscribed  thereon 
As  fearful  in  the  despot’s  hall. 

As  to  the  pomp  of  Babylon 

The  fire-sign  on  the  palace  W’all ! 

And,  from  her  dark  iniquities, 

Methinks  I  see  my  country  rise : 

Not  challenging  the  nations  round 
To  note  her  tardy  justice  done — 

Her  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 
Her  prisons  opening  to  the  sun. 

But  tearfully  her  arms  extending 
Over  the  poor  and  unofifending  ; 

Her  regal  emblem,  now  no  longer 
A  bird  of  prey  with  talons  reeking. 

Above  the  dying  captive  shrieking  ; 

But  spreading  out  her  ample  wing, 

A  broad,  impartial  covering — 

The  weaker  sheltered  by  the  stronger  V 
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